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Art.  1.  The  Ca»r  of  the  Binitf  of  Protesfant  Dissenting  Ministn's  of 
the  Presbyterian  Denomination ^  in  Relatum  to  their  Withdrnwtnent 
from  the  Independent  and  Baptist  Boards,  and  the  Consequent  Dis- 
mlutinn  of  the  General  Body  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of 
the  Three  Denominations,  Residing  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  Lotu 
dm  and  Westminster.  London  :  Smallfield  &  Son.  18:37. 

^HE  Body  of  Protestant  Disseiitinjj^  Ministers  of  the  Preshy- 
^  terian  I)enoinination,  residing^  in  and  about  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  at  an  Extkaokdinakv  Mektino, 
held  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library’,  Red-Cross  Street,  on  tlie  ith  of 
March,  1836,  the  Rev.  .loseph  Hutton,  L1..D.,  in  the  chair, 
passed  tlie  following;  Resolutions : — 

^That  this  Body,  lieiiig  one  of  three  Bodies  which  coiiHtitiite  the 
Ofneral  Bodv  of  Protestant  Dissentinj:  Ministers  of  the  7’hree  Jleiio- 
ninations  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  VVestuiiiihter^  feels 
itielf  impcdled,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  take  prompt  and  decisive  meu- 
•ures  for  the  assertion  of  its  indejiendence,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

‘That  the  Thret'  Bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministi^rs  formed 
themselves  into  an  United  Body,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  for  the 
wsintenance  and  extension  of  ci\nl  and  religious  liberty,  iijxm  the  un- 
dfTKianding  and  engagement  that  the  Btidies  should  not  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  or  interfere  with  each  other’s  religious  opinions  and  doctrines ; 
the  only  terms  of  association,  with  regard  to  individual  members  of  the 
^peciive  Bodies,  lieing  their  standing  ‘  accepUni  and  approved'  in 
their  sevenil  denominations. 

‘That,  notwithstanding  known  differences  of  judgment  in  religious 
tnatters  lietween  the  three  Bodies,  and,  in  some  instancis,  between  iho 
Members  of  the  same  Body,  the  CathoLc  principle  ol  the  Union  was, 

'ot  I,  ^  ^ 
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for  u  V4TV  Nuio  saorodly  olisfrvod,  and  tlu*  Uiiitod  Iloilv  conv. 

<pH*iitly  |»nHH*odod  in  |H*aci‘  and  hanniuiy,  and  l>y  tlioir  cordial  cii 


4»|HTati4in  n'lnloroil  cininont  services  to  the  cause  of  reliptais  liWrtv 
the  Presl)yterian  Body  heino  certaiidy  iM»t  ludiind  tlu*  two  others 


ill 


/i‘al  anil  exertion. 


‘  That  we  lament  that,  within  these  few  years,  the  (-atholic  princi¬ 
ple  of  union  has  been  infriiiired,  by  allowed  references,  at  p*nml 
ineetinjp^  and  in  ])uhlic  ])roceedin«xs,  to  doctrinal  ditferences  snlisistin^r 
between  the  Ibulies,  and  the  members  of  the  same  Body,  accompanied 
by  n*tli*ctions  and  insinuations,  to  the  jirejudice  particularly  of  tlh* 
l*n*sbvterian  Bodv. 


*  'riiat  we  record  with  jvain,  that  at  the  last  election  of  the  Secretarv 
to  the  (teneral  Body,  a  most  valuable  and  universally  res]>ected  mem. 
ber  of  this  Boily,  who  had,  by  the  sutfraires  4»f  the  Tnited  Bodv,  tilled 
tlu*  secretaryship  for  seven  years,  with  such  ]mnctuality ,  diligi'iict*,  and 
ability  as  pnicured  for  him  the  warm  thanks  often  re|M*ated  of  the 
w  hob*  Body,  was  set  aside,  on  the  ground  o]>enly  alleged,  and  even.de. 
dared  in  print,  of  his  n*lioious  views  on  points  of  tloctrine,  and  th(«e 
«»f  the  Body  to  which  he  belonj^,  not  beiujx  consonant  to  those  of  the 
ma'pirity  of  tlu*  'I'hret*  Denominations. 

‘That  we  ]>erceive,  with  feeliuj^s  of  deep  rej^ret,  the  same  spirit  of 
inttderance  and  exclusion  in  the  resolution  of  the  Anti-pa'dolwptist 
Body,  not  to  admit  to  membership  hereafter  any  minister,  thou|:li 
hitherto  elijxible,  who  shall  not  pmfess  ct'rtain  articles  of  relij;iou.s  be 
lief;  ami  in  the  subsinpient  determiuatitm  of  the  (leneral  Binly,  upon 
the  appeal  of  the  ajxjn’ioved  party,  to  take  no  measure  for  the  relief  of 
ministers  who  may  thus  In*  proscrilu'd  for  conscience’  si^ke. 

‘  That  our  serious  attention  h:us  lu'en  also,  and  of  necessity,  drawn 
to  various  ])ublie  priweediiij^s  of  individuals  and  ])arties  of  the  two 
other  denominations  ;  pnH'eedinj^s  notoriously  assisted  by  certain  lead- 
inc  ministers  of  4>ne  at  least  of  tlu»se  denominations,— <ipenly  applauded 
bv  others, — and  approved,  it  is  apprt*hended,  by  the  greater  part  of 
them. — the  4>bject  or  sure  tendency  of  which  is  to  degrade  the  EnpM 
Presbvterians  in  public  estimation,  to  de]irive  them  of  rights  and  prin. 
Icijes  until  this  ]>eriod  never  ilisputed,  and  even  to  revive  againsi 
them,  by  means  t»f  lepil  technicalities,  the  penal  statutes,  which  tla 
wisilom  ami  justiin*  of  the  legislature  had  repealed,  \o  the  satisfiwtMw 
ami  i»»y  4)f  all  enlightened  men  in  the  nation,  and  si»  far  to  thrust  tbeu 
4mt  4»f  the  pale  t>f  civil  ])rotectiou. 

‘  'rhat,  C4mtem]>lating  these  proctvdings  and  various  indications  of 
the  dis]>»»sition  «»f  the  mapwity  «>f  the  IVlemlH'rs  of  the  United  Body 
Ministers,  we  ranimt  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  wish  and  purpo* 
«»f  such  majority  eventually  to  exclude  the  Presbyterian  Body  frow 
the  Union,  or  to  make  its  relative  ]>«»sition  such  ;us  no  religious  body 
alive  to  its  own  dignity,  could  consent  to  occupy. 

‘  That,  therefore,  we  ftn*!  it  t4»  Ik*  an  iin}>erative  though  painf® 
»\ntv, — im]>ose«l  uj>on  us  etpially  by  regard  to  4Uir  own  char^<Tt> 
Pn»testant  Dissenting  Ministers,  who  hold  it  to  lie  one  of  the  iiwlk^‘- 
able  rights  of  couscienct*.  that  no  man  shall,  without  his  own 
Ih*  answerable  to  another  for  his  honest  judgment  u]>ou  the  sen*e*^ 


i%'  Three  Deuomimitwus, 


the  Holy  Scriptures,  hy  rt»s|H»ct  for  the  inoniory  «)f  tliose  that  went  Ik*- 
ftire  us  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  fri'eilom,  and  hv  repird  to  the 
welfare  of  those  that  shall  come  after  us, — to  withdraw  as  a  Ibnly  from 
an  I’liion,  the  c(»mpact  of  which  has  Ikhui  violated,  and  in  which  we 
can  see  no  ])rospect  of  equal  and  |H*aceful  co-operation,  or  of  real  and 
etfirtive  service  to  the  interests  of  religious  lihertv,' 

At  the  Annual  Meetinir  of  the  General  lh)dy  of  the  Three 
Denominations  ot  lV()testant  Dissenting  Ministers  residing  in 
and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  \\\*stininster,  held  by  ad¬ 
journment  at  Dr.  W  illiums*s  Library,  lled-Cross  Street,  April 
IS,  IHdb,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 

‘(1.)  That  fnnn  the  ])assing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  l(»(V2,  till 
the  demise  of  King  William  III.,  in  the  Protestant  Noncon¬ 

formist  Ministers  of  the  several  denominations  of  Presbyterians,  (aiii- 
gregationalists,  and  Anti-panlohaptists,  residing  in  and  about  the  cities 
of  London  and  M’estminster,  held  occasional  meetings  of  their  re¬ 
spective  denominatiems,  for  the  purp<»se  of  ]*resenting  ])etitions  and  ad- 
ilresses  to  the  throne  on  such  matters  as  affected  their  rights  as  Pro¬ 
testant  Ministers,  or  respected  the  general  interests  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty. 

‘(*2.)  That  on  the  accessi»)n  of  Queen  Anne,  in  170‘2,  the  ‘ 'Phree 
Denominations,’  for  the  first  time,  united  in  an  Address  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  since  that  perioil  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  united 
meetings  ;  that  in  their  collective  capacity  as  ‘the  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ing  ^linisters  ’  of  the  Three  Denominations  residing  in  and  about  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  tliey  have  enjoyed  the  jirivilege  of 
access  to  the  Throne  in  each  successive  reign  to  the  present  time,  and 
of  presenting  addresses  by  deputation,  as  circumstances  rendered  expe¬ 
dient. 

‘  That  some  time  after  they  had  been  recognised  by  the  (lo- 
veriiinent  as  a  ImuIv  enjoying  these  privileges,  the  Ministers  formed 
themselves  into  separate  and  distinct  boilies,  known  respt‘ctively  by 
the  names  of  ‘  The  Presbyterian  Ihaly,'  ‘  The  Congregational  H<»ard,* 
and  the  ‘  Anti-pjrdobaptist  Board that  the  first  general  nu‘t‘ting  of 
the  Thrw  Denominations,  after  the  se])arate  iMulies  were  organisinl, 
was  held  on  the  11th  of  July,  17*27.  That  in  these  si*parate  iMwlies 
the  ministers  of  each  denomination  have  formed  their  <>wn  internal  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  reported,  from  time  to  time,  such  ministers  as  were 
added  to  their  numlier,  and  hud  lK*eii  ‘  accepted  and  approved  in  their 
several  denominations.’  Thus  intnxluced  to  the  (leneral  Ihaly  they 
have  severally  continued  members  during  life,  unless  they  violatinl  tlie 
standing  Laws  of  the  union  ;  were  officially  notified  as  no  longer  inem- 
Wrs  of  the  body  to  which  they  res|K*ctively  lx*longe<l  ;  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  union,  or  were  excluded  by  a  vote  of  the  general 
iKslv.t 


*  The  conclusion  is  omitted,  as  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  feeling. 

”1“  Five  resolutions  arc  omitted,  ;iS  tlicy  refer  to  the  election  of  the  S 
fJ'ry,  and  other  details  unconnected  with  the  g^'iierd  argument. 


Secre- 


b  s 


7V/#  I'hm  f  h  fiOffti unfit *N.<. 


*  {\^.)  Unit  tho  mvnt  xviilulmx^  mont  of  ivrlrtin  I'nitarian  mon\hi*r« 
of  tbo  H«xly  from  tho  (Tonon^l  I'liion  has  not  nffivtinl 

nmf  not  tboo\iMoiuv»  ♦institution  an<f  obji\'is  of  tbc  I'ninn 

'I'hnt  tboso  momlH'rs,  n  ho  an'*  in  ovory  n's^>«Hi  Piwln  torians,  anci  havp 
IxM'u  for  many  yt^jirs  momfvrs  of  the  tronoral  1V><fv,  still  ♦Mntinue  tn 
sustain  that  rolation  ;  that  thoir  protost  atpHinst  tho  MWssion  of  thi* 
IVoshvtorian  Uo^lv.  an«l  tho  roavonv  allots!  in  sup^irt  of  thoir  con. 
tinmnl  oonnovion  uith  tho  I'nion,  havo  Ixvn  ♦inlially  approvod  h\  the 
ftonoral  U«xly  ;  that  tho  I'nion  of  tho  Ministors  of  tho  Throi'  IVnic 
minations  is  thus  inviolahlv  ]>n'sorv«^l  ;  an«l  that  tho  roproaontatians 
ffivon  to  his  Majosiv’v  (ro^’ornmont  ami  tho  puhlio,  of  tho  ‘  Vnion 
♦lissolvol,’  Ixs’Muvo  ooiiair*  minisfors  oi  Vnitarian  pnnoiph'*s  havo  witL 
♦Irann  from  a  Uislv  still  oousivtinc  of  moro  than  1  It)  ntinistors.  arr 
oontravv  to  faol.  ami  atlapt^vl  to  pr<><lmv  un^^  arrantisl  and  tinjust  iin 
pi'^svions. 

‘  (10.)  That  tho  imputations  oontain«Nl  in  tho  allop'*d  *  rouHonv  fur 
n  ithdra>^'mont  In  tlio  s,svvlini;_  Tui?nstors.'  rotl«NMinc  on  tlio  (Tonora 
1^-slv,  as  if  am  of  its  Tm*mKM*s  u’oro  d4‘sirous  of  dopriA'inc  thorn  of 
thoir  oi\'il  ri^djts.  or  of  ‘  ro^  ix  ing  tho  <»|X*ration  oi  ^'♦oital  statutos,’ an 
unv'orthv  oi”  tho  oharaot«'r  of  am  parl>  profossiujs:  to  ro^ard  tluMlir- 
tatos  of  truth,  justioo,  ami  olumil'  . 

‘  K.  A.  i'o\,  i'Diairmnn. 

‘  ('».  t'.»,sva'ON.  N^Totars  to  tlio  (Tcmoral  R<ttn*. 

I'ho  MomWrs  of  tho  Prosht'torinn  nt  an  I'Afraordinan 

)u')d  «t  IV.  M  illiums’s  Idhmn,  ]>od-i>oss  Stroou  « 
tho  ^nd  of  Ma\',  IS,*^*^,  pjts>md  sovoral  4‘Ounror'ros4dntions.  whici 
thnv  oioao<i  :  'That  it  ho  roforrod  foa  i'ommirroo.  not^  appt'intnu. 

*  to  drftM'  up  and  to  puMish.  v  ltlioiit  dola\,  a  statomont  in 

*  i'ation  of  siioh  of  t)to  forocoinc  ri'solutious  as  rolato  to  the 

*  liitions  of  tlio  I'wo  1  Vttomiriations.' 

I'ho  ProNh>  torian  i  ommittor  hoinc  ti»dv  and  tormally  a^- 
pointod  on  tlio  sttid  ^nd  of  \1a\.  prtvc'odod.  sio^^dy  tind  doiiti-^ 
ratolv,  to  oonooiM  ih^  KooorU  v’hioh  v*jtv  in  duo  ooiirsr  prosoato 
on  tho  Ivt  of  l\voinhor.  IS^lh.  and  puhlishod  in  Fohruary, 
AX’hothor  tliis  (dalumito  d^v'nmonU  siihsoqiiont  to  its  pros**ntatioi. 
roooivod  an\  furtlt('r  rovisjd  or  oorrootion,  vt  oann(»t  doetdo:  hu. 
howovor  tluit  ma\  havo  h(»on,  ttfror  a  poriod.  its  nour  as  nwy  bt 
of  ton  hiimr  monthv  diiK  fiiltillod  in  its  oonoontion, 
and  p'o^'tli,  this  Proshvtorian  ‘oa^o'  firsi  sjiv  tho  li^ht.  ''t 
ntontion  this  oiroumstanoo  hoituiso  wo  v’ould  not  haro  nc 
roadofs  tiiink,  that  wo  arc'  aluuit  to  ( xamino  a  promatim  or 
protiuotion. 

The  oontr('voTS\\  howovor.  must  in  uitdorsrootL  hofori  tt 
inorits  oi  *  fht  ojist  ‘  ojin  Uv  oxaminod.  C)ir  roadors  then 
hnotv  titah  hootttwr  tht^  OottoTtn  Ihuiv  o!  Pr<U('stant  Ihwfitit. 
Nlintstors  did  oloou  To  ht  its  SoprotaT'\.  tin  Tlov.  Goorin 
whor.  it  ou^hu  for  divors  'i^ojkot^n.  to  havo  ♦dooTod  tho  Hf'* 
Rees ; — luic  iiists  hecauso  it  did  uol  provido  lor  tin 


j 
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ns  ir^'iuiino  Baptists  o(  cortain  liypotlioticril,  tliou^li  not  hy|H>- 
static*?!!  i'jiiuii<lato,  \vll(^  thouijrli  inHnersod,  wore,  in  tho  jinltriaent 
ot  till'  Ba]>tists,  who  host  nnfiorstand  siicli  mat  tors,  not  proporly 
iininorsod,  or  not  propor  to  ho  iininorsod,  oi  on  soino  aivonnt  not 
jiropor  prosontahlo  Anti-pjodoha|>tist  miiiistors ; — and  fnrthor, 
ivoauso  thoro  woro  ‘allowoil  roforoncos  to  doctrinal  ditToronivs, 
'arcompaniod  hy  rodoctions  and  insinuations f  tliat  is  allowed 
hv  tlio  chairman,  tor  tho  time  heintr^  wlioso  l)iisinoss  it  was  to 
allow  no  Mich  tiling,  and  who  was  often,  as  on  the  occasion  more 
l^irticnlarly  rotorrod  to.  a  piod  sul>st4intial  IVcshyterian  ;  -and, 
withal,  hooauso  some  'individuals  and  jiartios’  ‘  notoriously  as- 
‘Mstod  hy  certain  loading  miiiistors  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  deno- 
‘  iiiinations.'  did.  or  sjiid,  or  WTote,  something,  it  is  not  explicitly 
smiod  wliat,  hut  undoiihtedly,  troin  the  indi^'nation  expressed  ti>- 
w'jirds  oven  tho  acci‘ssorii‘s,  sometliin^  very  wicked;  hocauso  of 
sonu  or  ol  all  tli(‘so  reasons,  an  'entjaireinent*  has  Ih'oii  pro- 
nomicod  broken,  a  'compact  has  been  declared  violati'd,’  and  the 
l*r(*shvtonan  hmly  iiavo  rt‘solved.  wiiii  the  exception  of  throe 
.Votclimon.  who.  it  is  intimated,  were  meinhers  ‘  hy  courtesy,*  and 
‘not  of  ri^hu'  to  setianite  troin  tiie  C«eneral  Body  of  Broti'stant 
Dissi'iitiiur  Ministers.  So  far  witii  the  J'rwhyterians  there  is  no 
liispiilt .  Witii  tMf  fr  opinions  and  feeling’s  tiiey  acU*d  wisely  and 
honorably  in  seet'dintr.  Wlio  would  associate  with  e.ovenanl- 
break ers  What  honest  Breslwteriaii  would  not  have  renounced 
tn(‘s(*  pertidious  independent^  and  treaciierous  JiuplisU?  Wo  pro¬ 
test  against  bein^  understoml  ii*  complain  of  their  M^u^Mioii. 
\\  (*  cordial  I V  K;iy.  rah,  rah,  aternamifiu  rah. 

hut  Uic  IVesiivtcrians.  not  content  with  their  own  hoceMioii, 
linvi  restilved.  '  tiiat  w’o  do  a^ain  declare,  in  the  laet*  ol  the 

•  worlu,  tuat  tiio  I  nion  of  tin*  'J'liree  Deiioininalioiih  ol  J^iolob- 
‘  tanl  l)isseniiu;r  Minister^  is  dissolvcti.  and  hae  Inteii  dibbolvod 

•  troin  til o  poriiKl  of  our  witiidrawiueiil.’  ( >ii  tin*  other  hand,  the 
(Tcnrrjil  l»od\  resolved.  tuuu;jh  not  'in  tin*  lace  of  the  world/ 
whicii.  iiaviiiL''  just  now  much  els**  to  tiiiiik  about,  ie  Mippo64‘d  to 
take  nut  iiuh*  interest  in  sucii  uualleri,  '  tiial  tin*  recent  wilii- 
'  (irawinent  of  eoriaiji  IJniiariaji  memUfis  of  the  Bri*hhy Uuiuii 
‘  troin  tne  (feneral  I- niou,  has  not  allecled,  and  tliHJs  not 
‘aflett  tile  exisieneo,  consULutiou.  ainl  ohjecUs  ol  tin*  I  uiun.’ 

I'in*  precise  i|uesiion  oclwcen  tin*  two  parties,  anti  wo  w’hih  to 
ciiscus'^  it.  divt*sio(l  id  all  exiranoims  uiatler.  is,  W  hat  inlluoiuv 
lias  tin  voT<*  (il  tin*  Breslivierian  Bisiv  upon  tin*  coustilutiun  oi 
cxistoiioe  of  ln«*  ( »oneral  l>o*!\  V\’e  mi^ht  ask,  By  whom  cmi 
tile  ipiesiioii  ol  tin*  diNsoiuUon  of  hu\  iSoC’iel)  bo  botU*!  dclci- 
niiiicd  Ilian  Uv  ii"  own  ineinbeis.'^  All  the  jiiomhcis  ol  lJu* 
heiiorul  J>o(j\,  or  ot  tin*  laio  (General  Bisiy,  vvcio  rc^idiu*!)  sum- 
iiHMied  i«i  consiiior  lual  ipicslnm,  and  the  icsoiutious  ol  the  Iblh 
^1  April,  ate  me  ic.sidt.  iAhei  poibous  ijiav  doclujo  Uu* 
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(ioiu'ral  no<ly  hut,  wliilo  tiu'  majority  ot  its  inomhors 

assort  its  o.xistoiioo,  wr  shall  roi>;"anl  its  <lissolutioii  as  wo  do  ‘the 
taso’  ot  llu*  throat  Mr.  Partrid^o,  Duhlin,  who,  ooutnwv  to  his 
own  roinonstranoo,  was  jironounood  <load  hy  a  jury  of  his  oiniutrv- 
luon. 

Wo  iiiia^ino,  that  no  St>cioty  in  tho  world  ci\\\  ho  dissolviM 
without  its  own  privity  or  oonsont,  hv  tho  aot  of  a  minoritv  ot 
its  inoinht'rs.  Hut  wo  aro  <]uito  willinjr  to  loavo  this  a  priori 
ar^umont,  and  fairly  t<»  nu'ot  tho  Hroshytorians  upon  thoir 
ground  — tho  poouliar  c'onstitntion  of  tho  donoral  Ihslv  of  IVo- 
tostant  Dissontinij^  Ministors.  It  will,  on  suoh  roforonco,  InMnn- 
do!\t,  that  tho  moinhors  of  tho  IVoshytorian  Hody,  voting  ‘a^frot'- 
‘  ahlv  to  tho  h>rms  and  usa^«'s  ohsorvod  hv  tho  Hodv  from  the 
‘  porioil  of  its  inoorporation,’  whotu'vor  that  may  havo  Ivon,  were, 
in  tho  simplioity  of  thoir  hoarts,  thus  solomnK.  <lolihoratolv,  luid 
aooordin^-  to  anoic'ut  us;^i>o,  oxoommnnioatintj^  thmusolvos. 

Tho  arir\unont,  4>r  rathor  tho  assiimption,  of  tln^  Proshytoriaiis 
is,  that  tho  (ionoral  Ihxly  was  4>ri^inally  otinstitutod  hy  the 
soviwal  and  <listinot  aols  of  tho  Throo  Ihslios  of  lVosh\ torians, 
Indopi'ndonts.  ami  Anti-]>aslohaptists :  so  that  its  oonstituent 
parts  aro  not  imiividuals,  hut  suhonlinato  hodios,  unitod  hy  an 
o.xplioit  4>r  undorstixxl  oompaol.  (hir  position,  on  tho  oontnuy’, 
is,  that  tin'  (lonoral  IhsU  was  oonstitutod  hv  tho  momlvrs  ot  the 
s«'voral  ilt'innninations  \vitln>ut  any  act  or  voto  of  thoir  rospoctive 
Inslit's,  st>  that  tho  oonstituont  parts  aro  itnlivi^luals  holon^in^  to 
tho  suhonlittato  ho<lios,  hut  not  tho  Kxlios  thomsolvos.  It  ou: 
position  hi'  OiUTOot,  then  t'aoh  si'parato  Ixxlv  is  m>  part  of  the 
lotion  itsi'lf,  hut  onlv  a  ]>art  of  tho  machinory,  hy  which  it  ope¬ 
rates  in  tho  admission  4>f  its  momhors  and  appointment  of  it 
(Aunmitti'o — and.  tho  I  'nitod  Hodv  of  l>issontinij  momhors  can  k 
no  moro  atVootoil  h\  att\  voto  of  tho  Proshvlorian  denomination, 
than  tho  I'niti'd  Si'rviiV  C'luh  could  ho  aftoctod  hv  a  voto  ot  the 
majoritN  of  its  millfarv  or  4>f  its  naval  momhors,  taken  so|iarately. 
As  in  tko  I'intoil  Service,  either  tho  stddiors  or  tho  sailors  se- 
l^aratoly,  so  in  tho  I'nitod  denominations,  tho  Hroshytorians,  Inde- 
|vndonis,  or  Haptists,  sojiarittoly,  if  intorforin^  with  the  (Tonerai 
Assmiatliu).  of  wlu»so  name  and  priviloijos  thov  arc  only  ^ 
partners,  lu'v'omo  a  I'jd^d,  not  a  community,  enirag’od  in  an  m- 
trii^uo,  not  tnms:u'tinjj  thoir  own  husim^s.  dVnants  in  common, 
thov  ejinnot  damnify  tlie  estate,  sliouldthey  determitie  to  discbuir 
thoir  own  rights. 

Ho  (vntrovort  tho  ]>osition  of  the  I'nitari.ms,  and  confinn 
4>wn,  we  ho*x  atti'ntion  t4»  tho  hdlowin^  remarks,  1  he  disciissioi; 
may  ]wovo  dry  ami  technical,  yet  we  think  it  not  unimportaiiU 

f.  I'ho  namt'  of  th*'  AsstH*iati<»n  is  '  llu  (irtu  rai  Biuip  of 
‘  Mifn'sft  rs  of  the  i'hrot*  Denominations  in  and  about  th( 

*  Cities  of  London  and  Wt'stminster.  I'nlt'ss  this  title  1h*  a 
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misMonuM’,  iho  I  nitni  is  conipostMl  <»t  l)issoiktiii«r  Ministers,  anti 
not  nt  Dissenting  Societies.  4  here  is  not  the 'siiirhtest  intiina* 
tioM  ot”  I  ’nitekl  Bodies,  in  this  I’nion  of  individuals.  Aivordiiiir 
to  the  Presl»yterian  hypotliesis,  the  proper  title  would  have  U'eii, 

*  riie  (lenend  I  nion  ot  the  Ihree  Bodies  ol  Dissentinjjf  Minis¬ 
ters/  \\  ith  as  ^o<m1  a^race  may  the  ministers  of  Westminster 
skwde  tn  (1  fHMhf  from  their  bretlireii  ot  Lomhm,  as  the  ministers 
of  one  denomination  from  the  other  two. 

2.  rhe  reorulations  agreed  upon  at  the  formation  of  t lie  (ienenil 
Ihnlv,  clearly  imply  a  Dnion  of  persons,  and  not  of  distinct 
onjanized  bodit's. 

As  both  parties  admit,  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  and  about 
Linidon  were  constituted  into  a  permanent  and  rejrular  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Cieorji^e,  in  Ironmonger  lame,  on 
the  11  th  of  duly,  1727.  The  official  record  of  the  proceedin^si 
Mill  remains,  both  in  tho  Minutes  of  the  (leneral  Body,  and  prt*- 
li\e<l  to  those  of  the  Conu^reofational  BiKtrd.  'Fhe  original 
reijidatiotis  adopted  at  this  meeting  were,  first,  ‘  Fhat  no  piTson 
‘  should  be  allow  ed  to  join  the  Cieneral  Bisiy  in  its  public  acts, 

‘  besides  such  as  were  approved  by  one  or  other  of  the  I’hree 
‘  Oeiiomi nations.’  Secondly,  ‘  That  all  who  were,  or  afterwards 
'should  be,  approved  by  the  Denomination  to  which  they  be- 

*  longed,  should  be  allowed  to  sit  and  vote  at  the  meetinj^s  of  the 
'  H(»dv  of  the  Three  Denominations.*  'Thirdly,  ‘  'I'hat  all  mi- 
'  iiistcrs  fallini;  under  these  classeN  w’ho  should  n*side  within  U*n 
‘  mill's  of  London  and  W  estminster,  should  be  eligible  to  the 
^  Tnion.’ 

If  the  General  Ih>dyw  ere  not,  w  hat  its  iiiinie  iiiijiurts,  a  I ’nion 
of  Dissenting  Ministers,  but  a  Union  of  DisMMitinjir  Jhalit's  jire- 
nously  or^nnized,  w  hat  can  have  been  the  object,  reason,  pro- 
priotv,  or  use,  of  declaring  who  should  be  ttUuu'ul  join  it.  If, 
instead  of  a  new  Society  having:;  be<*n  formed,  three  ancient 
liodies  had  been  united,  each  member  of  any  Body  sejiarate 
would  have  remained  a  member  of  the  same  Binly  in  Union,  and 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  declare  that  he  shouhi  be  allow  i  d 
to  join  it.  Aecordini:^  to  the  Presbyterian  comment,  the  mt‘iiJlin^ 
of  tlii'se  reofulalions  is,  tiiat  all  the  memlwrs  of  the  'Three  l)eii4>- 
miiuitious  shall  be  allowed  to  belong  to  them.  'This  is  cidled 

*  their  adherence  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  original 
‘  Union.’ 

Accjirding  t4»  the  tliird  regulati4Mi,  if  a  minisU'r  should  hav4‘ 
fallen  under  the  right  class,  that  is,  shiiuld  have  been  appiuiveil 
by  his  4>w’n  denominati4Ui,  and  yet  sinnild  mit  at  the  time  have 
Ih'cii  residing  w'ithin  the  prescribifti  <lislanc4*,  he  W4iul4l  not  havt* 
l>een  eligible  to  tin*  Union.  But  om*  appr4>ved  member  4>f  any 
1‘articular  Ihidy,  ineligibh*  to  the  (u'lHTal  Union,  is  fat>id  t4)  'the 
cast*  of  the  Presbyterians.’  It  it  be  sai<i  that  each  Btaly,  liy 
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bomo  fixt'd  and  ininuiUd)le  law  of  its  constitution,  wjis  not  aide  to 
oxj)and  itself  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  then  the  third  regu¬ 
lation,  by  ileelarin^  ineligible  a  chtss  that  could  by  no  possibility 
come  into  existence,  must  have  been  jis  absurd  and  impertineut 
as  the  other  two.  I'pon  our  theory  these  regulations  are  ex- 
ctM‘dinu;ly  proper.  M  ho  could  have  been  so  iMunpetent  as  the 
nu'inbers  of  his  own  denomination,  to  decide  upon  the  chums  of 
a  minister  to  the  character  which  he  assumed  ?  M'hat  liaptisl 
or  Independoiit,  for  iiistauce,  couhl,  or  can  now,  siy  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  nuHlern  Kn^lish  IVesbyteriau  ?  Who  but  a  brotlier  can 
vouch  for  Presbyterian  ortluxloxy  ?  M  ho  else  could  know  that 
Paxter  and  Helsham  were  of  the  s;ime  sect  ?  We  have  indeed 
read  in  a  rnitarian  publication,  that  Presbyterians  are  people  who 
‘  have  come  down  in  reijular  succession  from  their  ancestors,’ 
that  is,  as  we  su]>pose,  who  have  held  fast  by  ancient  endoip^- 
inents.  I'he  determination,  however,  of  such  questions  is  wisely 
left  to  the  ap|iropriate  denomination. 

,‘k  On  the  admission  of  a  minister  into  any  particular  Body, 
he  does  not  immediately,  and  ipso  jheto^  become  a  member  of 
the  (leneral  Body.  By  invariable  practice  no  one  is  admitted 
to  the  Cieneral  Body  until  his  name  has  been  re|X)rted 
at  an  annual  meeting,  fie  may  have  been  eleven  months  a  mem- 
Ix'r  of  his  own  Body,  before  he  is  received  into  the  Generil 
Association.  If  it  be  siiid  such  a  person  is  not  known  asanaev 
cepted  and  approvt'd  minister  until  thus  reported,  we  reply,  that 
were  he  truly  a  member,  better  care  would  have  been  taken  to 
communicate  timely  and  otbeial  information  to  the  Cieneral  Secre¬ 
tary,  that  every  member  mij^^ht  be  duly  summoned  to  an  Kxtraordi- 
narv  Meetinj^^  should  such  take  place  previous  to  the  next  ensuing 
Annual  M  eetiui^.  If  the  Cieneral  Body  be  a  I  nion  of  the 
three  subordinate  Bodies,  many  of  its  meetings  have  been  in¬ 
formal  ;  bt'eause  many’  of  its  members  have  not  Ihh'ii  summoned 
to  attend  them.  There  have  been  excluded  all  ministers,  who 
have  been  received  into  their  particular  denominations  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  next  precedino^  Annual  Meetintr  of  the  General  Body. 

4.  The  members  of  the  CUmend  Body,  and  the  members  ot 
the  thne  particular  Bodies,  taken  tojjether,  are  not  idendcal 
'I'he  lists  by  no  means  correspond.  In  l>oth  the  l^ptist  and 
C'oiiijreip^tional  IWrds  ministers  have  been  accepted  and  an- 
]>roved,  who  have  never  been  proposed  to  tlie  Cieneral  Body.  Id 
si'venil  instauivs,  sectHiers  from  tne  Cieneral  Body  have  lonit 
mained,  and  still  remain,  accredited  members  of  tlieir  several 
denominations ;  and  their  names  have  l>een  erased  from  the  one 
list  while  they  have  been  retained  on  the  other.  If  the  thre^ 
orypiiii/ed  denominational  Ibxiit'S  were  its  t'ssential  and  consp- 
tuent  |varts,  the  Cienenil  Body  has  been  tliese  many  years  dis¬ 
solved,  for  there  has  not  been  any  meeting  to  which  all  its  me®* 
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hors  have  been  summoned.  Whatever,  or  wherever,  the 
(itMieral  lb)dy  may  liave  been,  the  meeting  usually  held  in 
Ked-Cross  Street  have  been  the  meeting  of  a  Society^  to  which 
have  belonu^ed  only  some  of  the  approved  ministers  of  the  three 
nominations. 

5.  'I'he  business  of  the  Genend  Ibxly  has  always  been  im)!!- 
(iiicted  upon  the  assumption  of  its  bein^  composed  of  individuals, 
and  iu)t  ot  communities.  Its  expenses  are  assessed  /xr  eapita. 
Its  officers  are  elected,  its  measures  decideil,  and  its  votes  <leter- 
mined  by  an  enumeration  of  individuals.  Had  three  Hmlies 
united,  each  ou^ht  to  have  been  charged  with  one-third  of  the 
g^eneral  expense.  When  the  Baptists  and  Independents  had 
pjiid  individually  a  year  in  advance  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  Presbyterian  communion  and  counsel,  were  they  to  be  told, 
that  a  monopolizing  minority  wuld  dissolve  the  connexion  in  an 
hour  ^  Though  the  money  was  a  trifle,  yet  a  principle  of  honour 
was  involved,  which  ought  to  have  protected  inviolate  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  S<K*iety. 

In  the  ordinary  busiiu^ss  of  the  General  Ihxly,  the  only  ap¬ 
parent  deviation  from  the  mode  of  procedure  here  inainUiined,  is 
m  the  election  of  its  Committee.  Kach  denomination  separately 
elects  its  })ro]mrtion.  This  however,  was  provided,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  by  a  direct  vote,  which,  when  examined,  con¬ 
firms  the  view’s  we  have  taken.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
H<Kly,  next  after  the  lists  of  the  si*veral  denominations  were  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  the  regulations  of  tlie  pastors  who  Imd  de¬ 
termined  upon  tlie  Union,  held  at  Salu*rs*  Hall,  Sept4*inber  17, 
172S,  it  W’as  agreed,  ‘  "Jliat  the  annual  choice  of  the  Coniinittee 

*  Iw  made  upon  a  summons  from  the  Committee  then  subsisting 

*  to  the  three  denominations  distinctly,  w’ithout  giving  the  General 
‘  Body  any  unnecessary  trouble  as  to  that  affair.*  ‘  According  to 
‘the  agreement  foregoing,  the  Body  of  the  (.'oiigrt^gational 
‘  Ministers  were  summoned,  and  met  acconlingly,  at  Mr,  Asty*s 
‘  Meeting-]dace,  at  three  o’clock,  aftermx»n,  ()ct4>ber  Jst,  172H. 

‘  Mr.  Bidgeley,  in  the  chair,  declared  that  the  (itturn!  litHlij  hut 
‘  (jjtfHtinted  new  CommitU‘es  of  each  denomination  to  be  chtMwui, 
‘  and  accordingly,  we  were  now  met  to  choosi*  a  Committee  of 
‘the  Congregational  Body.’^  It  was  usual  in  the  early  histiiry  of 
tile  (ieneral  Body  to  fix  the  ditv  on  w'hich  the  ht*parate  deno- 
miiuitions  should  meet  to  elioose  their  ))roportions  of  tlie  (’oin- 
tnittee.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  C/Oininittee  at  North’s 
CofftH*  House,  Januarv  (i,  1728 — 9,  Hr.  Watts  in  the  chair, 
Jigreed,  ‘  That  the  summons  appointed  to  be  sent  to  tlie  several 
‘  denominations,  in  order  to  the  choice  of  the  C'onmiittee  for  the 
‘ensuing  year,  be  made  for  Monday,  August  4,  1729.’  ‘Ihe 


*  Minutes  of  Congre^Titional  Board,  including  some  MiiiuUs  of  the  (iitncnil 
Hwiy.  ^ 
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^  ininistors  of  tlio  ('ontrroi^atioiial  dononiiiiation  mot 

‘  afconlinuf  to  this  siniunoiis  at  Hlai  kwoirs  C'oftVe  House,  \\\^ 

*  1,  1721),*  and  hallotted  for  their  (’omniittee.  It  thus  apjH'ars 
that,  originally,  the  (ieneral  Hody  fixed  and  snininoned  ineetiiu^ 
of  the  denominations  separately;  and  made  nse  of  tlieiu  as  a 
part  of  its  machinery.  There  is  also  another  record  of  the  ineet- 
iiij^  of  January  <i,  1728 — 9,  which  shows  the  power  (»f  the 
General  Ihsly,  and  even  of  its  C'ominittee,  to  correct  and  reifu. 
late  the  lists  of  its  members,  independently  of  the  particular  de¬ 
nominations.  ‘  It  was  also  agreed,  by  the  common  opinion  of 
‘  all  present,  thomrh  not  by  a  formal  vote,  that  when  persons  on 
‘the  list  were  dead,  or  had  left  the  Dissenters  entirely,  or  were 
‘  settled  above  ten  miles  from  London,  there  was  no  need  of  a 
‘  vote  of  their  denomination  to  leave  them  out  of  the  list,  hut 
‘the  Committee  mi^ht  doit;  but  when  any  new’ meinhers  were 
‘to  be  added  to  the  list,  it  w’as  doubted  and  (pieried  whether  it 
‘couhl  be  (h>ne  by  any  particular  Committee,  |or  by  the  (ieneral 
‘  C'ommiitee,  and  whether  it  <lid  not  re/piire  a  vote  of  the  Ikniv.’ 
(\nild  there  have  been  a  doubt  or  (piery  upon  the  subject,  if  tlie 
(ieneral  Ihuiy  were  merely  a  I  nion  of  three  tlistinct  and  or¬ 
ganized  Socit‘ties  ? 

6.  The  assertion  of  the  Presbvterians,  ‘that  the  Three  liodies 
‘  of  Protestant  l)issentin<r  Ministers  formed  themselves  into  a 
‘  Cnited  Body,*  is,  if  intended  in  their  corjiorate  capacity,  con¬ 
tradicted  by  facts  and  existintjf  records. 

‘  \\  ith  the  history  and  the  records  of  one  of  the  denominations, 

‘  the  compilers  of  tlie  case  profess  to  be  somew  hat  intimately  ac- 
‘/juainted.*  Can  they  produce  any  resolution  by  which  the 
Presbyterians,  as  a  determined  to  join  the  other  two  deno¬ 

minations,  previous  to  tlie  1 1th  of  July,  1727  ?  Had  they  |mi>- 
S4*ssed  anv  thinj^  to  sustain  their  alle«jation,  *  the  compilers  ot  the 
case  ’  would  undoubtedly  have  prodnceil  it.  The  recent  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  Presbyterians  as  a  Body,  is  assuredly  recordeil  on 
their  Minutes:  but,  where  is  the  corresjiondent  voucher  for  their 
preceding*  act  of  I’nion  ? 

'The  Baptist  members  of  the  General  Body  did  not  at  that 
time  constitute,  nor  have  they  at  anv  period  since  constituted, 
nor  do  they  now  constitute,  an  or^inized  Body  distinct  from  the 
(ientraf  Tnion  of  the  Three  Denominations.  There  has  l>een, 
and  is,  a  Boiird  of  Particular  Baptist  Ministers,  but  from  this  the 
(ieneral  Baptists  are  of  course  excluded.  'I'here  has  been 
under  some  name,  an  Association  of  the  (lenercd  Ba}itist  Mnn^ 
ters  in  and  about  London;  but  there  is  no  organized  Body  in- 
eluding  both  parties.  If  there  be,  what  is  it  called.'*  Where 
d<H*s  it  meet  ?  W'lio  are  its  officers?  W  here  are  its  minutes- 
It  is  quite  true,  as  the  compilers  of  ‘the  case’  state,  that  the 
Gener.d  Baptists  ‘  have  always  constituted  a  portion  ot  the  1^.'^ 
‘  of  London  l^aptist  Ministers  Inlofajitoj  to  the  (Jtnerai  Tou}f- 
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But  it  is  oqually  true  that,  distinct  from  the  (umoral  Body,  the 
two  classes  of  liaptists  have  no  connexion  whatever.  The  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Baptist  B(»ard  may  report  the  ministers  aecepted  and 
approvetl  l>y  tlie  (teneral  Baptists;  hnt  still  he  is  not  their  officer, 
;is  they  have  no  vote  whatever  in  his  election.  The  proportion 
of  the  Committee  ot  the  1  hree  Denominations  representing  the 
Baptists,  is  elected  in  two  parts  hy  two  distinct  and  sepanite 
SHieties,  each  having  a  voice  only  in  the  choice  of  its  own  re¬ 
presentation.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptists  is,  in  fact,  al- 
w'ays  two  Reports,  combined  in  the  (ieneral  Committee;  for  the 
two  classt's  of  Baptists  have  no  Union  whatever  elsewhere.  The 
Presbyterians  have  their  meetin«;s ;  the  Conii^rejipitionalists  have 
theirs ;  the  Baptists,  as  sueh,  have  none.  What  sort  of  a  B(Mly 
ran  tluit  be  which  has  no  officers,  no  minutes  no  ret^nlations. 


and  which  for  more  than  a  century  has  hehl  no  meetin*^? 


The  Baptist  ministers  are  in  no  sense  one  Body.  As  Baptist 
ministers  they  are  two  Bodies,  and  not  one.  As  Dissentinj«; 
ministers  they  are  a  part  of  a  Biniy,  and  not  the  whole. 

Had  the  Bajitists  been  disposed  to  play  the  siime  pranks  as 
their  Rresbvterian  brethren,  they  would  have  been  at  some  loss 
it>r  ajipropnate  lani>^uaiJfe.  riiey  certainlv  could  not  have  spoken 
of  themselves  as  a  Body,  ‘  by  its  constitution  entire  and  inde- 
‘ pendent,*  nor  have  done  any  thiiiu^,  ‘a«;reeably  to  the  forms  and 
‘usoi^es  which  have  been  observed  by  their  Bo<iyfrom  the  period 
‘of  its  incorporation.*  Tlie  Presbyterians,  though  a  diminutive 
minority,  have  a  monopoly  of  such  privilejifes. 

‘The  case'  writers  observe  that,  until  the  accession  of  (ieor^e 
I.,  ‘  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  were  the  only  portion  of  that  deno- 
‘mination  w'ho  had  been  admitted  into  association  with  the 
‘  Presbyterians  and  Coiii^^re^itionalists  in  their  public  acts.’  The 
correctness  of  this  assertion  we  may  hereafter  examine.  It  is, 
however,  certiiin  that,  of  a  sUuidiiij^  Committee  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Three  Denominations  in  the  reiu^n  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Baptist  part  was  elected  by  the  Calvinists  only,  on  which  account 
they  haa  been  subject  to  the  complaints  of  their  Arminian  bre¬ 
thren.  It  is  added,  ‘the  justice  of  this  complaint  was  at  once 
‘admitted  bv  the  Particular  Baptists,  and  an  amicable  arnin^e- 
‘:nent  wits  in  consequence  made,  on  the  re-appointment  of  the 
‘(ieiieral  C’ommittee,  to  receive  the  Cieneral  Baptists  into  the 
‘  I  nion,  and  to  ^ive  them  a  voice  in  the  election.  From  this 
‘time  they  have  always  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Bmly  of  Lon- 
|doii  Baptist  ministers  belonj^in^  to  the  Ceueral  Body.*  This  is, 
in  the  main,  true ;  but  if  it  be  inferred,  that  from  this  time  the 
Palvinists  and  Arminians  have  constituted  a  permanent  Boily, 
the  inference  must  be  corrected.  Such  a  Union  was  then  at¬ 
tempted,  but  as  Crosby  himstdf,  the  authority  to  which  the  Pres- 
^>yteriaiis  refer,  observes,  ‘  this  laudable  and  f^ood  dcsij^n  soon 
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‘  cluiiullcd  aiul  taint*  tt»  iiotliiiiir.’ *  'I'liis  liriof  Fnioii  in  17|| 
ilt»t*s  not,  in  tin*  least  tlot^ree,  atteot  tnir  |»ro|M)sition,  that  from 
1727,  the  year  in  whicli  wjus  fonnotl  tlie  permanent  I’nion  oftlu* 
Lontlon  Dissenliiiij:  Ministers,  tlie  Cieneral  anti  Particular  Ba|>- 
tists  have  never  constilntetl  a  distinct  Hotly. 

The  Sticiety,  since  calletl  the  Haptist  Htiartl,  is  undouhteillv 
very  ancient.  It  tirit^inally  ctmsisted  of  only  a  part  tif  even  the 
l\irticnlar  Haptist  Ministers  t>f  1. tuition,  who,  as  a  rriendly  As- 
sticiatitni,  int*t  weekly  at  the  Hanover,  afterwartls  at  the  Hlouctv 
tershire  Ctiffee  House.  It  seems  to  have  sustained  some  inotliti- 


eatitm  ahtnit  1723,  when  its  present  minutes  ctnnincnce,  anti  to 
have  ohtainetl  the  name  t>f  the  Haptist  Htiartl,  ahtnit  the  time 


when  the  (leneral  Htitlv 
years  afterwartls,  calls  it 


was  formed.  C’roshy,  writing  a  few 
‘a  small  Society  t»f  Haptist  Minis- 


Mers;’  anti  s;ivs,  ‘it  is  hut  t»f  late  years 


been 


‘tiered  contemptihle  with  the  name  t»f  the  Haptist  Hoartl,  which 
‘they  tihtained  under  their  present  head.’ *1* 

Previously  to  the  ftirmation  t>f  the  (ieneral  Htuly,  it  consistetl 
of  tnily  ahout  a  dozen  memhers.  On  the  first  meetinif  of  tlie 
(lentTal  C’ommittee,  the  list  t>f  Haptist  ministers  in  anti  abtnil 
l.onthm  was  ^iven  in,  as  it  inclutletl  the  memhers  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  stnne  Particular  Haptists  not  memhers  of  this  Society, 
anti  the  (ieneral  Haptists.  Tntil  that  meeting  of  Committee  on 
Ntivemher  7,  1727,  four  imniths  after  the  formation  of  the 


(iener.il  Ht>tly,  these  various  Hajitists,  hein^,  according  to  the 
autlmr  of  ‘'The  Ltnidon  Manuscript,*  tif  four  sorts,  Antinomians, 
(’alvinists,  Socinians,  and  Arminians,  constituted  no  United 
Htuly  or  Sticiety  whatstiever.  J  If  any  further  evitlence  were  ne- 
cess:iry  to  prtwe  that  ahtnit  this  periotf  the  Haptist  ministers  did 
nt>t  etnistitute  one  Hoartl,  we  ctniltl  supply  it  tx  ahnndantia.  As 
for  instance,  in  17.*H,  aectmlin^  to  a  manuscript  in  our  ptissession, 
sustained  hy'  the  Haptist  minutes,  when  Dr.  \\  illiams’  trusUH*s 
after  the  completitni  of  the  liiirary  hy  contrihutions  from  niembeTS 
of  all  the  tlenominations,  sent  notice  tti  the  Society  already  re- 
ferretl  to,  that  ‘  the  use  and  perus;d  of  the  library  wiis  permitted 
‘  to  all  the  pastors  of  their  denomination,*  the  list  made  out  by 


•  (>ost»y’s  Kiifflisli  ItaptisUs,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  lOi*. 

f  Cri)st>v’s  Kn^lisli  UaptisUs,  Vol.  III.,  p.  2tUt.  They  certainly  had  the 
iianie  in  17*»l,  ftuir  years  after  the  fonnation  of  the  (Ieneral  Body,  let¬ 
ters  of  Pr.  Saver  Kiuhl,  who  expelled  the  Baptist  Board. 

*  1'hese  p.\rtirnlars  may  he  ascertained  hy  a  comparison  of  Crosby,  tin* 

Minutes  of  the  Baptist  Baard,  the  Minutes  of  the  Conirrt'iralional  Botiitl.  and 
what  has  been  c.alled  ‘  I'he  London  Manuscript,’  a  curious  d<x’uinent,  pnnc 
an  account  of  the  lA>ndon  Pissentinjj  interest  from  l(iU.5  to  hy  a  heau’t 

of  Pr.  Pothlridgt'.  The  coj\v  examined  hy  the  w  riter,  w  as  tninscribeil  ^ 
NV alter  AVilson,  Ksq.,  from  tlie  oricinal,  in  the  i>osscssion  of  the  Rev.  b 
ralmer. 
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tluU  Si)cietY  or  Baptist  Board  boiii^  necessarily  defective,  ‘  Dr. 
*(iill  wiis  desired  to  see  the  Geiiertd  Baptists,*  to  ctlect  its  con>- 
nletioii.  e  ci^ree  with  tlie  compilers  of  ‘the  case*  that,  in  the 
Slimites  of  the  early  meeting  of  the  Oenend  Committee,  nothing 
is  siiid  ot  a  Board  or  of  a  Bo<iy.  The  record  is  exact:  ‘Mr. 

‘  Burroiijj^hs  delivered  in  a  list  of  the  pastors  and  approved  minis- 
‘ters  of  the  Anti-paslobaptist  denomination.’  Mr.  Burroughs 
W1US  himselt,  not  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Board,  but  a  Cicneral 
Baiuist. 

If  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Baptist  denomination,  in  de- 
tormining  the  constitution  of  the  general  body,  is  satisfactory, 
that  supplied  by  the  Congregational  is,  if  possible,  much  more  so. 
The  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  have  stated,  in  their 
third  resolution,  that  ‘  the  Ministers  formed  themselves  into  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  bodies  ;  and  that  ‘the  first  general  meeting,  alter 
the  separate  bodies  were  orgjinised,  was  held  on  the  1 1th  of  July, 
IT27.”  W’e  suppose  the  allusion  is  to  the  forming  of  the  several 
lists  of  ministers,  of  the  three  denominations  residing  within 
ten  miles  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  but,  if  it  be, 
the  date  is  incorrect,  tis  these  lists  were  presented  to  the  Cenenil 
Committee,  those  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  in  November 
7,  1727,  and  tliat  of  the  Congregationalists  on  Jiuiuary  8,  1728. 
To  the  parties,  whose  names  were  in  these  lists,  have  been 
alvciiys  left  the  accepting  and  approving  of  the  ministers  of  tlieir 
j^vcral  denominations.  ‘  Thus  introduced  to  the  general  body, 
‘the  ministers  have  severally  continued  members  during  life; 
‘unless  they  violated  the  standing  laws  of  the  Union,  w'ere  offi- 
‘cially  notified  as  no  longer  members  of  the  bodies  to  which  they 
‘respectively  belonged,  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  Union, 
‘or  were  excluded  by  a  vote  of  the  general  body.* 

Here  the  Presbyterians  are  more  than  usually  confident  mid 
dogmatical.  ‘  The  compilers  have  said,  that  they  have  perused 
‘  these  averments  with  feelings  of  surnrise  ;  and  for  this  reason, 

‘  tliat  they  consider  them  to  be,  from  nrst  to  last,  unsu))ported  by 
‘any  adequate  authority,  printed,  manuscript,  or  traditional.’ 
Before  the  compilers  refer  us  to  traditional  authority,  they  will 
Have  to  read  a  great  deal  more  of  the  evidence,  both  in  print  and 
in  manuscript. 

Had  this  surprise  referred  to  the  inaccurate  date,  we  should 
Have  called  the  attention  of  the  ‘  case  ’  makers  to  many  such 


vrrors  of  their  own ;  as,  for  instance,  to  two  on  the  very  same 
j^e  as  that  in  which  their  surprise  is  expressed.  On  piige  21, 
line  2,  ‘  a  meeting  of  the  three  denominations,  held  in  September 
‘of  thi  same  year,*  should  be  of  the  mut  year;  mid  again,  line 
1^?  ‘  the  month  of  Srptembir  following  should  be  the  month  of 
^tj^cmlHT  in  the  following  year.  They  have  in  both  instances 
its>igiied  to  September  1727,  the  trmisactions  of  September  17, 1728. 
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Hnt  ‘  the  compilers  feel  tliemselves  entitled  to  demand  the 
‘  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  ministers,  wo?/%  or  almit  this  tinu 
‘  formed  themselves  into  separate  and  distinct  bodies,  under  any 
‘  form,  or  any  desi<rnation,  whicli  had  not  pertiiined  to  them 
‘  l>efore.* — p.  22.  A^ain,  ‘  tliey  think  that  tliey  are  in  a  condi- 

‘  tioii  to  affirm,  that  there  exists  not,  amonji^  the  records  of  either 
‘  the  Con^ret^ational  or  Ihiptist  Hoards,  any  account  of  such  a 
‘  transaction.’ — p.  23.  How  these  jj^entlemen  came  to  think 
themselves  in  such  ‘a  condition  ’  we  cannot  divine;  but  that  the 
(’oiiii^re^itional  ministers,  after  lonjr  debate  respectinpr  ‘the  rule 
‘  they  should  follow,’  on  December  5,  1727,  determined  upon  the 
constitution  of  a  society,  to  be  called  by  the  new  designation  of 
‘  the  third  body,’ — a  designation  which  their  Secretary,  in  his 
minutes,  thought  it  necessary  to  explain,  and  to  which  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  general  committee,  thirty- 
five,  ‘  previously  allowed  to  be  of  the  Congregational  body,’  and 
fifteen  others,  is  all  most  plainly  and  explicitly  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Congregjitional  body.  No  evidence  can  be  more 
satisfactory  and  complete,  in  proof  of  the  new  organization  of  the 
C’ongregationalists,  upon  a  new  principle,  under  a  new  designa¬ 
tion,  with  new  regulations  and  new  members,  than  that  which 
is  furnished  by  their  own  minutes. 

At  the  meeting,  already  so  often  noticed,  held  on  July  11, 
1727,  it  was  agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  chosen  from  the 
three  denominations.  With  this  meeting  the  minutes  of  tlie 
C’ongregtitional  body  commence. 

'I'he  next  entry  is  ‘in  conformity  to  a  vote,  passed  at  a  general 
‘  meeting  of  the  pastors  of  the  three  denominations,  in  and  about 
‘  London  and  Westminster,  bn  July  11,  1727,  the  ministers  of 
‘  the  Congregational  denomination  met  upon  a  summons,  on 
‘  Monday,  September  25,  1727,  at  Mr.  Asty's  Meeting  Place,  in 
‘  Little  Moorfields,  and  placed  Mr.  Asty  in  the  chair;  present 
‘  thirty-four,  besides  the  chair.’  This  was  not  a  meeting  of  a 
previously  organized  body,  or  the  first  resolution  would  not  have 
i)een  declaratory  of  the  persons  having  a  right  to  vote.  ‘  1. 

‘  Agreed  that  every  one  present,  who  chooses  to  be  reckoned  among 
‘  the  Con(jre(joti(mnI  Ministers^  and  does  not  design  to  vote  in 
‘  and  with  the  Presbyterian  or  Haptist  Ministers,  be  allowed  to 
‘  vote  at  this  meeting.’  The  privilege  of  voting  was  thus  referred 
to  the  option  of  all  present,  there  being,  as  we  shidl  see,  no  list 
of  Congregational  Ministers.  I'he  persons  present  did  no  more 
than  elect  six  members,  jts  their  quota  of  the  genend  committee. 

I'he  Cleneral  C'ommittee  held  their  first  meeting  at  Founders’ 
Hall,  Tuesday,  November  7,  ‘when  it  was  desired  th.at  the  par- 
‘  ticular  committee  of  each  denomination  would  give  in  a  list  of 
‘  those  who  were  allowed  and  approved  as  ministers  of  their  deno- 
‘  minations  within  ten  miles  of  London  and  Westminster. 
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'riicso,  iis  we  suppose,  are  ‘  the  separate  aiul  distinct  bodies,’  into 
which  Mhe  ministers  formed  themselves’  according  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions  under  discussion.  It  is  recorded  that  ‘  the  list  of  the 
‘approved  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  was  de- 
‘  livered  in  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  received ;  that  Mr.  Hurroup^hs 
‘  |ru\  e  in  a  list  of  the  pastors  and  approved  ministers  of  the  Pap- 
‘  tist  denomination.’  '1  he  compilers  of  the  ‘case  *  add  as  an  extract, 

‘  A  list  of  the  Conp^rej^itional  Ministers  was  broujijht  in  b^'  their 
‘  members  of  the  Committee  present,  and  w«as  received.’  This  is 
stated  so  its  to  produce  a  wronjr  impression,  as  the  Congregational 
list  Wits  not  given  in  until  a  subsequent  meeting  of  tlie  General 
Committee.  The  true  account  is  thus  supplieo  from  the  Con- 
^egatiouid  minutes.  ‘  The  piirticular  Committee  for  the  Con- 
*  gregiitional  Ministers,  declared  they  had  not  yet  determined 
‘  their  list,  which  they  were  desired  to  do  as  soon  as  possible, 

‘  and  bring  it  in,  and  make  report  of  it  to  the  General  Com- 
‘  mittee,  iit  their  next  meeting.’  WHuit  sort  of  an  organised 
body  Wits  that,  of  which  no  list  of  names  could  be  furnished  ? 

'Fhe  C’ommittee,  not  knowing  how  to  frame  their  list,  sum¬ 
moned  their  constituents  to  determine  the  (uiestion,  who  met 
Dec.  .')th,  1727.  At  this  meeting,  if  words  have  any  meaning, 
the  Congregational  Dody  was  orgiuiized ;  and,  according  to  the 
plan  adopted,  the  list  w«is  subsequently  formed.  We  give  the 
minutes  without  comment. 

‘  According  tt»  this  summons  the  bmly*  of  the  (^mgregationnl  Ali- 
iiistcrs  met  nt  Air.  Watts’s  meeting-place,  about  thrw  o’clock  in  the 
aftcrntMui,  to  determine  what  nile  they  should  act  by  in  forming  and 
adjusting  the  body  of  the  Congregational  Denomination,  and  to  sc'ttle 
the  list  for  time  to  come.  Mr.  Watts  in  the  chair  ;  present  3(h  All 
the  minutest  of  this  Ixsik  lK*ing  first  read  over,  and  the  design  of  this 
meiling  being  represented,  there  was  a  long  debate  alsmt  the  rule  or 
method  by  which  the  list  of  the  Ck)ngregational  ministers  should  Ih‘ 
settled.  The  two  most  considerable  opinions  projMised  and  urged  were 
these :  viz.  1.  That  those  only  should  lx*  accounted  Congregational  Mi¬ 
nisters  who  some  way  or  other  manifested  their  agreement  to  the  Sav<»y 
Confession  f»f  Faith  and  Order  of  Congregationai  (’hurches.  2.  That 
the  rule  by  which  the  ministers  were  admitted  to  give  their  voU»s, 
Sept.  25,  for  the  choice  of  the  Committee,  should  be  the  rule  by  which 
the  list  of  the  Congregational  Alinisters  should  l)e  determined  and 


*  This  phrase  seems  to  have  been  unusual,  for  there  is  a  note  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  hand-writing  to  explain  it.  ‘  Notf. — by  the  whole  body  of  Congrega- 
‘  tional  Ministers  is  meant  all  those  who  ebose  to  !>c  reekoned  among  the 
‘  Cono^regational  Ministers,  and  did  not  design  to  meet  and  vote  with  the 
‘  other  two  bodies  of  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  according  to  the  agreement 
‘  of  September  ll'ith.’ 

t  An  account  of  the  formation  and  directions  of  the  General  Ikxly. 
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settled,  vi*.  those  who  had  l»een  known  and  approved  preachers,  snd 
chose  to  be  ranked  among  the  Congregational  Ministers,  and  did  not 
design  to  vote  in  the  Ixnly  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Baptist  Ministers. 

‘  After  much  time  spent,  and  many  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  n-as 
agreed  thus,  nemine  contradicente,  viz.  that  the  rule  by  w'hich  ministers 
were  determined  to  have  a  vote  for  choosing  the  Committee  of  the 
Third  Iknly  of  Pnitestant  Dissenters,  on  Sept.  25111  last,  be  followed 
in  admitting  any  minister  into  the  list  of  that  Bialy  to  vote  with  it  on 
IHilitical  occasions  for  one  year,  i.  e.  till  IVIichaelmas  next. 

‘  Note. — It  was  called  a  Third  Body,  because  some  present 
were  very  zealous  to  exclude  the  name  Congregational  out  of  the 
whole  question  and  vote,  unless  the  first  rule  were  followed,  and 
the  Congregational  Ministers  were  distinguished  by  agreeing  to 
the  Savoy  Confession.  The  night  coming  on,  and  the  ministers 
withdrawing  themselves  by  degrees,  those  of  the  other  opinion 
permitted  the  question  to  be  put  in  this  form  rather  than  break 
up  the  assembly  and  do  nothing. 

‘  UjMm  this  vote  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  did  not  stay  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  settle  the  list  according  to  this  vote.  But  the  vote  itself 
lieing  so  plain,  and  so  easy  to  be  applied,  it  was  thought  by  several  of 
the  Committee  a  needless  thing  to  call  the  whole  l>ody  together  for  this 
pur|)ose.  Accordingly  there  was  a  list  drawn  up,  thirty-five  of  which 
were  l)efore  allowed  to  be  of  the  Congregational  Body,  viz . 

‘ - There  are  fifteen  more  that  are  sufticiently  well  knowm  to  be 

of  the  Congregational  B«)dy,  or  have  explicitly  declared  they  chose  to 
be  ranked  among  them,  viz . * 

The  names  of  both  classes  are  given,  but  the  list  of  Ministers 
then  arranged  was  submitted  to  the  vote,  and  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Three  Denominations.  At  the  Meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  at  Foiiiidors’  Hall,  January  8th,  1728,  Mr. 
Uidgely,  Mr.  Lovvman,  and  Mr.  Watts  ‘  offered  to  the  General 
‘  Committee  the  list  which  was  drawn  up  according  to  this  rule, 

*  which  they  themselves  approved  of,  and  desired  to  know  of  the 
^  (leneral  Committee  whetlier  they  did  approve  and  accept  this 

*  list ;  which,  being  put  to  the  question.^  the  General  Committee 
‘  did  approve  and  accept,  nemine  contradicente,^ 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Body,  October  I, 
1728,  ‘it  w’as  long  debated,’  respecting  the  proper  time  of  the 
admission  of  ‘  some  young  ministers  present,  whose  names  were 
‘  not  on  the  list,  either  not  having  been  resident  in  London,  or 
‘  not  having  begun  to  preach  when  the  list  was  made.* 

So,  according  to  its  own  minutes,  wiis  organized  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Body,  though  not  originally  under  that  designation.  It 
was  constituted  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  General 
Body,  upon  a  principle  settled,  after  ‘  much  time  spent,  and  many 
‘  arguments,’  with  a  new  luime,  and  eventually  with  the  sanction 
of  Uie  General  Committee.  We  ask  tlie  compilers  of  ‘  the  case 
whether  they  still  think  ‘  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  affirm 
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« that  there  exists  not  amon^  the  records  of  citlier  the  Conji^e- 
*  gational  or  Baptist  boards  any  account  of  such  a  transaction/ 

1  lie  account  of  such  a  transaction  is  the  only  important  record  io 
fifty  years*  minutes. 

But  ‘  with  the  history  jind  records  of  one  of  the  denominations, 

‘  the  compilers  of  this  case  profess  to  be  somewhat  intimately 
‘  acquainted,  and  they  can  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  written 
‘  or  oral  evidence  of  such  an  or^;anization  of  the  Presbyterian 
‘  Body  havinjr  been  effected  about  this  time.*  That  ainon^  the 
records  of  the  Presbyterians  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  ora!  evidence, 
we  can  easily  believe ;  for  the  rest  we  should  like  to  investiji^ite 
the  matter  for  ourselves.  As,  however,  with  the  vision  of  the 
Presbyterian  records,  our  eyes  never  have  been,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  never  will  be  refreshed ;  and  wdthal  having  before  us  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  ‘  condition*  of  these  ‘  case*  makers,  we 
shall  affirm  nothing  W’hatever.  Their  intimate  acquaint^ince  with 
the  history  of  their  own  denomination,  if  the  paticuice  of  our 
readers  be  not  utterly  exhausttnl,  we  propose  to  examine.  In  the 
meanw’hile  we  ask  them  to  consider  the  rejisons  we  have  jussigninl, 
and  the  evidence  we  have  adduct'd  in  contravention  of  the  main 
position  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  the  (ienend  Body  was  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Union  of  three  previously  distinct  and  independent 
Bodies.  Our  argument  is  that  the  (ieneral  Body  was  constituted 
July  11,  1727,  by  the  ministers  of  the  three  denominations,  w  hen 
two  of  the  three  bodies  W’ere  not  in  existence,  and  the  third,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  present  that  it  sustained  at  that  period  no  important 
modincation,  has  produced  no  record  of  any  act,  by  which,  in  its 
corjwrate  capacity^  it  formed  a  union  w’ith  the  two  parties  and  odd 
pieces  of  the  Baptists,  and  the  Congregiitionalists,  and  Nonde¬ 
scripts  subsequently  combined  into  ‘tlic  Third  Body.*  We  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  statement  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  either  party.  We  .are  sorry  for  this  circumstance,  al¬ 
though  our  business  is  not  to  defend  the  resolutions,  but  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  integrity  of  the  General  Body. 

The  Presbyterians  endeavour  to  establish  the  contrary  posi¬ 
tions,  not  by  a  reference  to  any  usages  or  records  of  the  body, 
but  by  a  process  of  historical  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  several 
denominations  previous  to  their  permanent  union  in  1727.  The 
application  of  their  deductions,  even  on  the  admission  of  their 
correctness,  is  not  very  obvious.  Admitting,  as  they  contend, 
that,  in  the  early  history  of  Nonconformity,  the  ministers  of  the 
tliree  denominations  constituted  several  distinct  and  accredited 
organized  bodies,  what  avails  the  admission  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  not  the  several  members  of  tliese  boilies,  individu.ally,  but 
the  several  bodies  acting  in  their  corporate  capacity,  constituted 
the  General  Body  ?  For  the  evidence  of  such  a  union  w’e  have 
already  called,  and,  as  w’e  cannot  be  c.xpected  to  prove  a  nega- 
VOL.  I.  T  T 
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live,  we  may  safely  leave  the  question  until  the  evidence  de* 
maiuled  he  proiluced.  We  think,  how'ever,  vve  have  sliouu  thal 
such  a  cojilition  of  communities  vvjis  at  the  time  impracliwible, 
and,  for  once,  by  the  aid  of  Aristotle,  u'e  may  even  prove  our  ne¬ 
gative,  since  that  great  authority  jissures  us,  that  v^  hat  is  impossible 
has  never  taken  place. 

The  resolutions  of  the  ortluKlox  party,  we  use  that  term  for 
convenience,  refer  to  tlie  usjiges  of  Dissenters  from  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  This  seems  to  us  a  beginning  at  the  beginning.  In 
controversy  it  is  often  prudent  and  politic  to  discuss  matters  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  the  subject.  The  Unitarians,  determining 
not  to  be  counterchecked  by  such  a  maiueuvre,  have  gone  back 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  ‘It  will  be  necessary  to  look 
‘  biick  through  the  two  jireccding  years.’  We  do  not  exactly  see 
the  necessity  of  this  retrograde  motion,  in  order  to  iiscertain 
whether  or  not  the  General  Body  of  Dissenting  Ministers  was 
dissolvinl  on  the  4th  of  March,  lS9t>.  The  Presbyterians,  how¬ 
ever,  have  the  undoubted  right  to  conduct  their  own  ‘  case’  in 
their  own  way ;  and,  if  Uiey  had  said  that  it  would  ‘  be  necessary’ 
to  retreat,  not  to  the  commonwealth,  but  to  the  creation,  we  must 
have  followed  them,  though  witli  the  suspicion  that  arguments 
W’cre  somewhat  scarce  when  gentlemen  had  wandered  so  far  in 
^ejneh  of  them. 

Let  us  hear  their  stiitement,  respecting  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  Restoration  and  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
l^niformity. 

‘  It  is  well  known  that  the  Preslnlorian  Ministers  formed  at  thl* 
time  rt  numerous  IhhIv  of  men,  eminent  l>otli  as  scholars  and  divines, 
holding  the  lH»st  church  livings  in  the  Mi'troixdis,  firmly  united  to. 
gi'ther  as  a  s<H'ial  c«»mmunity  by  c^unmon  principles  and  a^minon  in- 
ten'sts,  and  mtvting  statinlly  at  Sion  Collegi',  for  the  transaction  of 
such  busiiuNs  as  relatetl  to  them  in  their  ci>r]M)rate  luid  ctdlective  capa¬ 
city.  In  the  ]mhlic  trans;u'tions  of  that  eventful  jx'riod  they  acted  a 
ctuispicuous  ]>art  iis  a  known  and  reci>gnized  IhhIv,  ;issuming  the  same 
functions,  iuul  admittiHl  to  the  s;ime  privileges  as  the  Episc<>]>al  Clerp*. 
At  the  time  the  two  Houst's  of  Parliament  were  negiKiating  for  the 
retuni  of  Charh's  II.,  the  Prt'sbvterian  Ministers  of  Ln^ndon  sent  a 
fleputation  to  BriHla  to  trt'at  with  the  king  on  ecclesi;istical  matters. 
The  depuUition  were  admittetl  to  a  |>erM)nal  interview,  delivered  an 
addn'ss  on  Indialf  of  their  IhhIv,  and  recemnl  the  King’s  personal  re¬ 
ply.  SubstHpiently  to  the  King’s  return  to  England,  and  after  he  h^ 
]>nmounctHl  the  declar.ition  of  Get.  25,  IbfiO,  the  Presbvterian  Mi¬ 
nisters  went  up  tt>  court  in  their  assiKiaftnl  capacity  with  an  address, 
which  w;is  deliveretl  to  tlie  Kin*;,  who  jravethem,  as  Ix'fore,  his  ivraonal 
answer.  4'he  manner  .and  form  of  pniceeding  in  the  presentation  cn 
this  address  were,  ivs  far  as  appears,  in  ewrv’  res]>ect  tlie  same  as  have 
in  later  times  Invn  observed  on  occasion  of  the  General  Body  of  the 
Three  Dcnomiiia lions  gt>ing  to  cimrt.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  add 
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that  tlie‘ Body  of  Prosbyteriun  Ministers  wore  fully  rect»pniiod  in  Uio 
arraiigoiiioiits  for  the  Savoy  Confonuico,  in  wliiili  tljoy  wore  roprosoiitod 
by  Deputies,  as  one  of  the  public  Ibslies  whase  aiuae  wiw  then  to  In’* 
solemnly  arjjued  and  determined.  From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that 
tlie  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  London  were  at  this  pritHl  an  uiiitiHl 
uiul  orpinized  IkmIv,  recofjnized  liy  the  jrovernment  and  the  court,  and 
onj(»ying  the  privilejre  (»f  presen,ting  |H*titions  and  addresses  ^o  the  so- 
verei';n  in  the  royal  j)resence.' 

Of  this  para^riqdi  we  have  to  say,  that  the  facts  are  incorrectly 
stated;  that  tlie  reasoninjr  founded  upon  them  is  inconclusive; 
and  that  l)oth  facts  and  reasoninu;,  even  if  shown  to  be  incon¬ 
trovertible,  are  totally  inap|)lic«ible  to  the  question  under  discus¬ 
sion — all  which  we  will  endeavour  to  make  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  Presbyterian  friends. 

As  to  the  stilted  meeting  at  Zion  College,  there  were  two  re¬ 
cognized  Bodies  which  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  regular 
meeting  \idthin  that  building.  The  one,  the  London  IVovincial 
Assembly,  bein^  iui  Ecclesiasticiil  Body,  constructed  upon  u 
Presbyterian  model,  though  in  many  j)articulars  sorely  a^inst 
the  wishes  of  the  IVesbyterian  Clerji^y,  was  undoubtedly  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  duly  or^nized  Presbyterian  B<Mly ;  but  this  Body 
aus  composed  of  laity  as  well  as  clerjry,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
rulinji^  eiders  to  one  minister.  The  other,  the  London  Cier^, 
held  its  meetings  weekly  before  the  restoration,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  afterw’ards ;  but  then  this  vrds  recojj^dzed  and  accredited 
as  the  Body  of  the  London  Clergy,  at  the  restoration  for  the 
most  part  iVesbyterian,  but  not  exclusively  so,  nor  in  that  cha¬ 
racter  orjj^ized.  To  illustrate  this  we  ask,  were  not  Mr.  Caryl, 
of  St.  Magnus,  ‘  a  moderate  independent,’  and  that  ‘  prin- 
‘cinal  man  in  mana^in^  the  Meetinj^  of  the  Conjjre^^itional 
‘Cluirches  at  the  Savoy,*  as  Calamy  calls  Mr.  I’hilip  \ye,  of 
St  Bartliolomew,  behind  the  Exchange,  as  much  members  of  the 
London  Clergy  Meeting  at  Zion  College,  as  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr. 
Manton,  or  the  best  Presbyterian  among  them.  It  is  true,  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  held  ‘  the  best  church-livings  in  the  ine- 
‘  tropolis yet,  notwithstanding  their  giHsl  care  of  themselves, 
the  incumbents  of  the  poorer  benefices  were  a  partot  the  London 
Ministers.  Though  Presbyterian  counsels  and  influence  ruled 
in  Zion  College  tor  a  time,  and  several  leading  Presbyterians 
were  accustomed  to  meet  together  for  conference  and  businet^ 
yet  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  were  not  orgaidzcKl  as  a  IxKly  in 
contradistinction  from  their  brethren.  Calamy  says.  May  7,  1661, 

‘  There  "was  a  Meeting  at  Zion  College  of  tlie  Ministers  of 
‘  London  for  the  choice  of  a  })resident  and  assisUints  for  the  next 
‘  year.  Some  of  the  Presbyterians,  upon  a  pi*ttish  scruple,  ab- 
‘  renting  themselves,  the  Diocesiin  party  carried  it,  and  got  the 
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*  possession  and  rule  of  the  College.’  *  Is  it  affirmed,  in  the  taco 
ot  such  facts,  that  the  ministers  of  London,  who  had  the  rig;lit  to 
meet  at  Zion  C\»lle^e  before  the  act  of  uniformity,  did  not  com¬ 
prize  the  Diocesan  party  ?  + 

As  to  the  deputation  to  Breda,  thou«;h  the  ministers  were 
looked  upon  as  the  ‘  most  able  assertors  of  Presbyterian  opi- 
nioiis,*;};  yet  they  acted  for  the  London  Ministers  as  snch,  am! 
most  of  them,  ainon^  whom  was  Mr.  Bowles,  not  of  London, 
but  of  York,  received  tlieir  commission  from  the  Convention.^ 
Baxter  sjiys,  ||  ‘  Certain  divines  were  sent  by  the  parliiunent  mid 
city  intt>  Htdland,  and  some  went  voluntarily.’  Whoever  sent 
them,  they  declared  themselves  ‘  no  enemies  of  modenite  epLs- 

*  copacy.’  'I'he  compilers  of  ‘  the  case,’  wdiere  Neal  says  ‘  the 
‘  lAfmhn  Ministers’  unfairly  cite  his  authority  for  their  own 
phnise,  ‘  the  Pn stfi/feriaii  Ministers  tif  l^ondon.’ 

The  next  misrepresentation  is  still  more  inexcusjible :  ‘The 
‘  IVesbyterian  Ministers  went  up  to  Ca)urt  in  their  assiH'iatvd 
‘  capacitff  with  an  address.’  I'he  address  is  preserved  by  Bjixterf, 
not  as  in  Neal,  without  its  title,  but  complete,  as  ‘  I’rinted  by  his 
‘  Majesty’s  Aj^probation,  for  .lohn  Rothwell,  at  the  sign  of  the 
‘  Fountiiin,  in  i'heapside,  in  (Joldsmith’s  Row,  KiGO.’  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  T’o  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  The  humble 
‘  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  many  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
‘  in  and  about  the  city  of  London.’  I’he  names  of  the  ministers 
were  subscribed.  'I’he  style  and  title  of  this  address  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  compilers  of  ‘  the  case.’ 
T'hough  some  Bresbyteriun  Ministers  presented  it,  yet  they  pn^- 
sented  it  most  cerUiinly  not  in  any  ‘  assm  iafed  caffocity^*  but 
individually  as  ‘  many  ministers  of  the  Gos/n  f,*  Of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  lauidon  Ministers  at  the  Restoration,  Ikxtor 
sjiys,  ‘  1  leave  it  here  on  record  that  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
‘  ledge,  the  Presbyterian  cxiuse  tvas  never  spoken  for,  nor  were 
‘  they  ever  heard  to  petition  for  it  at  all  :*  and  tigiiin,  ‘  I  drew*  up 
‘  an  enumeration  of  abundance  of  particulars  wdiich  we  never 
‘  pleaded  for,  which  the  Presbyterians  usuidly  hold,  and  showed 
‘  that  we  never  meddled  with  their  proper  cause,  juurtly  be- 
*  cause  we  were  not  all  of  a  mind  ourselves  in  every  small 
‘  matter.’ 


*  C.nlamv’s  U.ixtcr,  i.  1.^9. 

f  Some  I’ri'sbvterian  Committees,  ineludinjj  the  leading  minbters  of  the 
Committee  for  onlaining  ministers  after  the  Presbyterian  way,  were  accus¬ 
tomed,  previous  to  the  restoration,  to  meet  in  Zion  College,  as  were,  fof 
some  time,  King  Charles’s  Presbyterian  Chaplains. 

X  King’s  Deelaration,  Oct.  25,  IGOth  §  Oldmixon,  i.  p.  41^- 

ij  Raxter’s  Life,  part  ii.  p.  21R  4  Life,  part  ii.  p.  284. 

Life,  part  ii.  p.  278. 
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Hut  the  account  of  the  Savoy  eonferoneo  is  the  most  extra- 
onliiiary  part  of  this  extraordinary  panurraph.  What  connexion 
had  it  witii  the  people  puriUinic  or  prehiticjii  of  London,  other 
than  with  those  of  the  country  jrenendly  ?  \\\»  need  not  ciu» 

authorities,  for  all  historians  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  au^ee,  and 
every  body  knows  that  among  the  puritanic  divines  of  the  Siivoy 
conterence,  were  tlie  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Begins  Professor 
and  Savilian  Professor  of  Oxford,  the  Master  of  St.  John's  C'ain- 
hridge,  and  the  parson  of  IVdliain,  in  Suffolk;  that  the  ministers 
instead  of  l>eing  deputies  of  their  brethren,  derived  their  authority 
from  the  king’s  commission  ;  that  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  (’alamy 
alone  had  the  nomination ;  and  that  so  far  from  representing  any 
ho<iy  of  ministers  they,  according  to  Neal,  expressly  complained 
that  they  ha<l  no  power  to  act  for  others,  and  desired,  but  were 
refused,  to  receive  authority  on  behalf  of  their  brethren. 

Such  are  the  facts,  every  one  of  which  is  misrepresented  in 
the  |>aragniph  we  have  (pioted.  Let  us  attend  to  the  rcitsoning  : 

‘  hVom  these  facts  it  is  apparent  ;*  that  is,  because  the  IVesby- 
teriaii  Ministers  frequented  Zion  College;  because  some  of  them 
went  to  Breda  to  tell  Charles  they  were  no  enemies  to  epis¬ 
copacy  ;  becjiuse  ‘  mauy  ministers  (»f  the  (losptd  *  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  king;  and  because  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  some 
professors  from  Oxford  and  C'ambridge,  with  cerUiiii  otliers,  were 
eommissioned  to  consult  upon  ecclesiastical  matters ;  ‘  It  is  ap- 
‘  |>arent  that  the  l*reshyteri(w  Ministers  of  lAYtuUm  were,  at  this 
‘  peri<Ml,  an  united  and  orgjinized  Inxly,  recognized  by  the  go- 
‘  vernment  and  the  court.'  llow  much  would  the  argumentations 
of  the  Savoy  dispuUints  have  been  faciliUited,  had  they  been 
Messed  with  the  logic  of  modern  Presbyterians  ! 

But  even  if  the  facts  and  reasoning  w(‘r(‘  botli  incontro¬ 
vertible,  they  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  (piestion 
inuler  discussion.  Is  it  pretende<l  that  the  Presbyterian  Ihsly, 
from  which  ‘the  case’  has  emanated,  is  the  identical  B(Mly  assumed 
to  have  been  organized  in  Zimi  College  before*  the  restoration, 
and  so  entitled  by  uninterruptc‘d  succession  to  its  privileges  ? 
It  is  indeed  stated,  that  the  act  of  unifonnity  ‘  made  m»  alteration 
‘  in  their  internal  constitution  and  arrangements  as  a  S4)cial  coin- 
‘  innnity  that  ‘  the  social  cemstitution  and  privileges  of  tlie  Pres- 
‘  hyterian  Body  remained  unchanged  in  the  reign  of  James  IL; 
‘  that  in  the  reign  of  William  it  di<l  not  lose  its  se)mrate  existence 
‘  and  identity.’  In  this  ‘  historical  iiupiiry,'  it  is  gravely  con¬ 
tended  that  the  city  ministers  of  the  Ctunmonwealth,  whos4*  ful- 
minaiions  once  made  sectarii'saiid  heretics  tremble,  wh<»  (rightened 
Ooinwell,  cajoh’d  Monk,  and  in  their  (Jeiieva  cloiiks  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  loyal  ln*arts  preseiitc’d  (’luu*les  with  the  Bibb*, 
an*  still  perpetuated  in  their  proper  and  rever4*inl  Ixxly,  reduce<i 
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IihKhmI  by  time,  and  sadly  diminished  hy  the  intellect  or  economy 
of  this  ji^e,  whose  expedients  and  contrivances  have  iMonfortahly 
aecomniodated,  witliont  mneli  crowding,  in  two  meetintr-houses, 
all  the  Kiio;lish  Presbyterian  people  of  the  city  of  Ixindon. 
Hut  if  the  Presbyterian  Ihsly  be  what  it  pndesses  to  be,  the  an¬ 
cient  body  of  city  ministers  of  the  interret»;ninn,  then  we  earnestly 
entreat  its  members,  for  the  siike  of  their  own  character,  to  rescind 
a  U'stimony  which  in  their  cor|)onite  ca]>acity  is  theirs,  if  their  ar¬ 
gument  be  ^o(mI — the  testimony  of  the  city  ministers,  dated 
/ion  College,  Dec.  li,  l(ii7,  a^iinst  ‘  Arianism,  Socinianisiii, 
*  Ana-baptism,'  ^^c.,  its  ‘  damnable  errors,  ‘  horrid  blasphemies,* 
‘  the  tlrepi  and  spawn  of  old  cursed  heresies  dead,  buried,  rotten 
‘  in  their  graves,  now  raked  u|>  to  poison  thousands and  the 
Utiimtion  as  denying  ‘the  very  principles  of  Christianitv 

‘  and  civility/  I'he  Presbyterian  PeJdy  may  be  fairly  called 
Upon  eitlu‘r  gravely  to  n'seind  this  testimony,  or  to  desist  from 
declarintr  themselves  to  be  the  identical  Ixxly  by  which  it  M*as 
published,  or  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  beini^  the  most  intol¬ 
erantly  ortluxlox  people  in  the  three  kinjj^doms. 

'I'he  aceount  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  from  the  act  of 
I'liiformity  to  the  death  of  C'harles  11.,  is  in  every  particular 
ecpially  inaccurate. 


‘  Witliin  a  few  days  after  the  act  of  Uniformity  came  into  operation, 
the  Ihxly  of  Presbyterian  Ministers,  meeting  aiid  acHng  in  the  tamt 
orfjanized  J'oi'm  as  before^  went  up  to  (\nirt  w  ith  a  supplementary  ad. 
dress  tt>  the  Kinjx,  praying  for  some  mitig*atit>n  of  the  statute  which 
might  enable  them  to  continue  their  ministerial  labours.  Not  long 
after,  u|>on  an  intimation  from  Court  that  it  w  as  w  ished  by  the  King 
tt»  afh»rd  the  non -conformists  relief,  they  ngJiin  ap|H*ared  in  the  royal 
]>n'sence  with  an  addrt'ss,  which  wj\s  presented  in  the  usual  form. 
And  still  later,  after  the  publication  of  the  King’s  Declaration  of  in- 
dulg4MU'0,  they  once  more  a])|K^arod  at  Court,  and  presented,  in  the 
customary  manner,  another  address,  to  which,  as  in  the  precinling  in- 
staiu'i*H,  the  king  deliven'd  his  ]>i'rsonal  reply.’ — p.  Itk 


This  is  a  very  incoinploto  account  of  the  interview's  which  the 
non-i'onformist  ministers  had  w  ith  C'harles  11.  I'hat  they  ever 
presented  an  adilress  as  from  an  organized  Presbyterian  Body  m 
a  formal  and  public  manner,  is  in  ‘  the  case’  no  w’^here  proved, 
though  every  where  implied,  l^he  first  address  here  mentioned 
was  presented  on  the  third  day  after  the  ]>as>ing  of  the  act 
of  Uniformitv,  which,  we  are  told,  ‘  madt*  no  alteration  in  the 
^  internal  condition'  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers.  Hut  Haxter 
savs,  *  the  conformists  w'erc  of  three  sects:  1.  Some  of  the  old 
‘  ministers  called  Presbyterians  formerly,  who  subscribed  to  tlie 
‘  })arliameut  words,  and  put  their  own  sense  upon  them  by  word 
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<  of  mouth/*  Were  those coiitormin^  Preshytorians,  as  Ihixter 
calls  them,  parties  to  the  address  of  ‘  some  i»f  the  miiiUters  likely 
to  ho  ojist  out  ot  all  public  service,*  or  if  they  were  iK)t»  tlie 
Presbyterian  Hotly  must  have  been  re-or^iuued|  so  us  to  ex¬ 
clude  conformists,  and  that  in  the  s|aice  ot  uu*ee  tlays  to  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  address  the  kiii^.jis  a  Hotly  of  silenced  ministers. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  sutficicnt  to  sliow  tluit  this  ancient 
Presbyterian  Hotly  is  but  a  phantasm  of  iiUHlern  Presbyterian 
tmiins.  The  iuldress,  moreover,  is  unfortunately  preserved  by 
Calamy.-f*  It  is  entitled,  ‘  To  the  Kijig’s  most  Lxcellent  Ma- 
‘  jesty^  The  humble  petition  of  several  ministers  in  your  City  of 
^  iA>ndon  ;*  nor  is  there  in  it  any  mention  of  a  Presbyterian  Hotly 
at  <all.  Is  it  not  shamefully  careless,  or  soiuetliin|(  worse,  in 
order  to  j^et  up  a  ‘  case,*  to  call  a  petition  avowedly  from 
st'veral  individuals,  the  address  of  an  organized  body  ? 

'Phe  next  address  here  specified  is,  as  appears  from  the  re¬ 
ference  U>  Nejil,  tliat  which,  on  Sir  J.  Haber’s  suggestion,  l)rs. 
Maiiton,  Jacoml>,  and  Hates,  presented  to  tlie  King  at  Ixird 
Arlington's  ItKlgings.  We  maintain  this,  like  tlie  preceding,  was 
the  address  of  the  individuals  whose  names  were  subscribed  to  it, 
and  not  of  any  rectigiiized  Hody.  It  is  said  ^  to  liave  lieen  pre- 

*  sented  in  the  usual  form.*  It  was  presented  privately  at  tlie 
house  of  a  Popisli  nobleman,  was  never  publicly  announced,  was 
aiisw'ered  by  his  Majesty  in  a  long  discussion  about  preaching 
in  a  play-house — ^  the  riffle-rafHe  of  the  people,*  aiul  other 
matters,  all  which  ended  with  Arlington’s  pulling  the  king’s  coat 
'Die  best  account  of  tliis  private  meeting  of  the  lun^  may  ue  seen 
in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Maiiton  to  Mr.  Haxter.  If  tins  aadress  be 
g(»od  for  any  tiling  in  the  argument,  we  must  acknowledge  ‘  the 
‘  cjise’  compilers  have  not  done  justice  to  their  cause  ;  lor  there 
were  often  such  meetings  wdth  royalty.  Hiixter  saysj,  *  "J’he 
‘  ministers  in  sev>eral  parties  were  oft  encouraged  to  make  their 

*  addresses  to  the  king.  8ir  J.  Baber  introduced  Dr.  Man  ton, 
‘  and  some  wdtli  him ;  Mr.  Ennis,  a  Scotch  non-conformist,  by 
‘  Sir  Robert  Murray,  introduced  Mr.  Whittaker,  Dr.  Annerslcy, 
‘  Mr.  \\  atson,  and  Mr.  Vincent’s.’  The  compilers  of  ‘  the  case,* 
however,  seem  to  know  better  than  Mr.  Haxter,  as  they  tell  us 
that  ministers  were  accustomed  to  w'ait  on  the  king  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  Hody,  and  not  ‘  in  several  parties.* 

Hut  on  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  another  address  was 
‘  presented  in  the  nistamary  nuinm  r,*  Posterity  will  hence  dis¬ 
cover  how’  Presbvterians  are  accustomed  to  address  tlieir  So¬ 
vereign.  Haxter  says§,  ‘  When  they  could  not  come  to  an 


*  Haxter’s  Life,  lart  li.  p. 
t  Life,  part  iii.  j).  B7. 
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‘  acrrccmcnt  about  their  form,  the  Lord  Arlington  introduced 
‘  tliem  to  a  verlml  extemjKyrate  thanksgiving ^  and  so  their  difference 
‘  W'jis  ended  as  to  that,’ 

We  must  here  be  idlowed  to  ask  by  what  right  the  Presby- 
terians  claim  this  ‘  eautelous  and  moderate  thanksgiving,’  as 
Ilaxter  calls  it.  The  reference  is  to  Neal,  but  he,  without  men¬ 
tioning  Presbyterians,  merely  speaks  of  the  address  as  conveying 
the  thanks  of  the  non-conformists  for  their  liberty.  Baxter  says 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  ‘  London  Non-eonformable  Ministers.’ 
At  this  time  the  l^resby terians.  Independents,  and  those  whom 
Baxter  calls  ‘  the  Episcopal  Non-conformists,’  acted  together 
under  the  general  name  of  non-conformists,  as  is  evident  from 
their  immediately  ‘  setting  up  a  weekly  lecture  to  testify  their 
‘  union*  at  Pinners*  Hall.  As  such  the  ministers  of  the  two 
parties  seem  to  have  united  in  offering  their  acknowledgments  to 
the  king.  According  to  his  biographer,  Dr.  Owen  presented- 
this  address  to  the  Sovereign.’’^  'I'lie  concurrence  of  both  parties 
in  public  measures,  both  before  and  soon  after  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence;  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  address  and 
allusion  to  it  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  an  incidental 
expression  of  Crosby,  which  we  are  prepared  to  explain ;  the 
probability  that  Owen  presented  the  address,  confirmed  by  an 
expression  of  his  own  in  his  preface  to  the  answer  to  JStilling- 
fieet,  in  which,  speaking  of  ‘  our  thankful  accepUuice  of  the  in- 
‘  dulgence,’  he  sjiys,  ‘  I  know  myself  herein  peculiarly  reflected 
‘  on  ;*  and  the  absence  of  any  acknowledgment  from  the  Inde- 
j>endents  themselves,  though  they  were  genendly  less  scrupulous 
than  their  brethren  about  the  acceptance  of  the  royal  permission, 
compel  us  to  consider  as  worthless,  an  unsupported  iissertion  of 
the  conq)ilers  of  ‘  the  case,’  or  rather  an  assertion  speciously  and 
fniudulently  supported  by  a  reference,  which  determines  nothuig 
whatever  on  either  side  of  the  question. 

'Lhe  next  address  adduced  is  that  presented  to  James  II.  on 
occitsion  of  his  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience.  At  a 
meeting  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  it  wjis  determined  ‘  by  a  ma- 


•  It  will  1)0  obsorvod  that  wc  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  this  address 
was  the  production  of  l>r.  Owen,  though,  if  it  be  genuine,  as  printed  in  an 
early  nuiulH  r  of  the  (ientleiuan’s  Magazine,  the  phraseology,  in  Owen  alwap 
dislinguishable,  strikingly  corrobonites  the  authority  of  the  original  voucher, 
and  unhesit.'iting  opinion  of  the  Biographer.  Mr.  Orinc  thinks  that  Baxter 
was  mistaken  in  sup])osing  the  address  to  have  been  spoken  extempore.  It 
is  not,  however,  likely  that  Baxter,  living  at  the  time  no  farther  from  Ix)ndon 
than  Totteridge,  could  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  possible  that  Owen  aflcr- 
wanls  committed  to  writing  his  address  to  the  king.  Ilis  acknowledged  caw 
and  sclf-coiumaml  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  would  have  recommended 
liim  for  his  delicate  and  ‘eautelous’  service.  See  Omic’s  Life  of  Owen, 
p.  •-!72. 
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‘jority,*  say  tl>c.  compilers  of  ‘  tlie  case;’  as  ‘their  common 
‘  sense,’  stiys  Dr,  Calamy,  in  his  life  of  Howe,  not  to  present 
any  address,  '^rius  circumstance  shows  that  the  Independents 
and  Presbyterians  acted  together  on  public  occasions  previous  to 
the  revolution.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  two  siweral  ad¬ 
dresses  were  presented  to  the  Ring :  ^  the  one  prepared,  as  is 
grenerally  believed,  by  Vincent  Alsop,  who  was  under  strong  ob¬ 
ligations  to  Jiunes,  and  signed  by  cerUiin  Presbyterians ;  the 
other  presented  by  that  Congregational  Jacobite,  Stephen  Lobb, 
of  Fetter  l^ane,  for  the  Independents.  These  are  represented 
as  the  addresses  of  the  collective  Bodies,  though  Calamy  sjiys  of 
tlie  dissenting  ministers  that  ‘the  far  greater  number  stood  it  out,’ 
that  is,  would  not  concur  in  any  address.  'Phere  is  not  the 
shadow  of  evidence  adduced  that  tlie  ministers  of  either  Bcnly 
met  and  acted  as  a  community  on  this  occasion.  The  compilers 
siiy  of  Alsop *8  address,  ‘  it  was  presenteil  in  the  name  and  as  the 
‘  address  of  the  Body  of  Presbyterian  Ministers.’  They  should 
have  examined  the  address  itself  before  they  ventured  to  describe 
it.  It  is,  as  preserved  in  the  Biographia  Britannicii,  article 
Alsop,  entitled,  ‘  The  Humble  Address  of  the  Presbyterians;’ 
there  is  not  one  word  about  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  of  London,  or  indeed  about  any  ministers  at  all.  It  is 
‘subscribed  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  our  persuasion.* 
Who  may  have  been  meant  by  ‘  the  Presbyterians’  may  be  a 
question,  but  what  right  has  any  one  to  siiy  an  address  so  entitled 
was  presented  ‘  in  the  name  of  the  Body  of  Presbyterian 
‘  Ministers’  of  London  ? 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  alt  the  instances  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  London  acted  on  public 
occasions  cis  an  organized  Body,  and  were  recognized  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  is  that  on  no  public  or  political  occasion  what¬ 
ever  have  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  acted  together  in  any  cor¬ 
porate  capacity,  disunitetl  from  the  other  non-conformists.  We 
nave  seen  addresses  from  ‘  several  ministers  of  London,’  from 
Presbyterian  Ministers  in  small  parties,  from  non-conformist 
Ministers  generally,  and  from  ‘  the  l^resbyterians,'  in  opposition 
to  the  w  ishes  of  the  majority  of  their  ministers.  As  from  the  revo¬ 
lution  the  two  denominations  avowedly  and  notoriously  acted  to¬ 
gether  on  public  occcisions,  there  is  not  a  record,  at  least  there  is 
not  produced  a  single  instance  of  any  address  to  the  throne  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Body  of  London  Presbyterian  Ministers  since  the 
act  of  Uniformity.  We  know  this  is  cutting  up  the  Presbyterian 
‘  case  *  by  the  root,  but  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  Such  a 
pamphlet  as  theirs  was  not  made  for  criticism.  It  seems  to 
nave  been  published  on  the  presumption  that  nobody  would  take 
the  trouble  to  exiimine  it. 

It  is  a  part  of  ‘  the  case,’  that  the  Independent  and  Baptist 
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Ministers  of  I.omioii,  constituted,  in  tlic  rei^n  of  Cluirles  11.  and 
of  Ids  brother,  orj^anized  Bodies,  distinct  from  each  other  and 
from  the  Presbyterians,  and  severally  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges.  We  shall  merely  mention  the  facts  on  which  this 
presumj)tion  is  founded,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
conclusion.  Because,  on  the  restoration,  ‘  Lord  C'hirendon  pro- 
‘  duced  a  paper,  bein^  a  sort  of  petition  from  the  Independents 
‘  and  Baptists,**  represented,  without  any  authority,  as  two  state 
addresses  of  the  two  ortjanized  Bodies  of  lAmdtm  Ministers^  a 
jirocedure  which  made  poor  Baxter  and  the  Presbyterians  sUind 
aiujhast,  as  likelj^  to  lead  to  a  toleration  of  Socinians ;  and  hc^ 
cjiuse,  on  occatsion  of  Venner’s  plot,  there  W'cre  published  ‘  A 
‘  llemembrance  and  Declaration  of  the  Conjj^re^ational  Churche*  \ 
^  and  Public  Preachers  of  their  judgment,  living  in  and  alwut 
‘  the  C'itv  of  London;*  and  because  ‘  Mr.  Nye  and  some  others 
‘  of  the  independents  were  encouraged  to  go  to  the  king;’  as  ' 
Baxter  sjiyst,  or  ‘some  of  the  non-conformists’  v^nitimj  privately 
on  the  king,*  as  C'alamy  declares,:^  an  event,  in  contradiction  both  to 
Baxter  and  Calamy,  here  magnified  into  a  grand  public  procession, 

‘  the  Body  of  Congregational  Ministers  went  to  Court  with  an  ad-  1 
‘  dress,*  though  Nye  cerUiinly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  procure  an 
address  ;  and  because  a  part  of  the  London  Baptists  presented  to  | 
James  IL  an  address  as  a  w'orthy  companion  to  that  of  Vincent 
and  of  Lobb  alreaily  noticed — bectiuse  of  all  these  reasons,  tiken  | 
together  with  the  facts  alleged  respecting  the  l^resbyterians,  the 
conclusion  is  thus  logically  deduced :  ‘  It  appears,  from  the  most 
‘  s(ttisf actor ff  historical  evidence  that,  during  the  reign  of  CharliN  ^ 
‘11.  and  James  11,  the  London  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian, 

‘  Congregational,  and  Baptist  Denominations  constituted  three 
‘  distinct,  organized  communities,  recognized  by  the  public  au- 
‘  thorities  of  the  state,  and  enjoying  and  exercising  severally  the 
‘  privilege  of  presenting  petitions  and  addresses  in  the  royal  pro- 
‘  sence.*  J'he  logic  we  leave  with  our  readers  ;  of  the  logicians  we 
venture  to  impure,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  satisfactory  to 
produce  from  the  addresses  which  have  been  preserved,  any  one 
]>rofessing  to  have  come  from  the  Presbyteruui  Ministers  of 
London  ?  We  fear  that  the  sound  of  those  words  has  never  yet 
reached  the  ear  of  royalty. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  Presbvterian  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  ministers  were  associated  on  all  public  occtisions  ;  the  Bap¬ 
tists  bv  themselves  presented  their  addresses  to  the  throne,  hroin 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  the  ministers  of  the  Three  IVno- 
miuati(»ns  have  uniformly  acted  in  concert,  'riiere  can  be  on 


*  OKlinixon,  vol.  i.  p.  -UJit.  See  also  liaxler  and  Calamy. 
t  Life,  ]>art  ii.  p.  VMK  t  Calamy’s  Baxter,  p.  305. 
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those  points  no  controversy*  A  difference,  however,  of  some 
importance  occurs,  respectinj^  the  manner  or  character  in  which 
the  several  parties  acted.  On  the  one  side  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
plied  that  the  ministers  of  the  several  denominations  held  occa¬ 
sional  or  treijuent  meetino^s,  pro  renata^  without  beiii^  regularly 
ctmstituted  into  distinct  organized  Ho<lies.  On  the  other,  that 
they  already  had  formed  themselves  into  distinct,  dehnite,  luid 
permanent  communities.  We  think  the  former  the  correct  as- 
sumntiou,  though  the  latter  is  indispensable  in  sustaining  the  case 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

Ill  the  address,  presented  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Oninge,  occur  these  expressions :  ‘  That  they  should  all  most 
‘willingly  have  chosen  that  for  the  season  of  paying  this  duty  to 
‘his  Highness,  when  the  Lord  Bishop  and  the  clergy  of  London 
‘attended  his  Highness  for  the  same  purpose,  which  some  of 
‘them  (lid,  and  which  his  Lordship  was  pleased  condescendingly 
‘to  make  mention  of  to  his  Highness,  had  their  notice  of  that  in- 
‘  tended  application  been  so  early  as  to  make  their  more  general 
‘attendance  possible  to  them  at  that  time; — that,  tlierefore, 
‘tliough  they  did  now  appear  in  a  distinct  company,  they  did  not 
‘on  a  distinct  account,  but  on  that  only  which  w'as  common  to 
‘tliem  and  to  all  Protestants.’ 

Some  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  w'aited  on  the  Prince,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London,  a  few  days  before, 
and  w’ere  noticed  by  the  bishop  as  a  part  of  the  Body  for  whom 
he  presented  the  Address.  4  ney  could  have  atteiuled  on  such 
an  occasion  in  no  corporate  ciipacity,  but  simply  as  individuals 
permitted  to  present  an  Address.  Yet,  when  the  Dissenting 
ministers  attended  in  a  Body,  they  expressly  declare  that,  had 
\  there  been  a  more  general  attendance  on  the  previous  occasion, 
they  would  not  then  have  appeared  as  a  distinct  company.  This 
is  ckmrly  not  the  language  of  an  organized  Body,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  them  in  that  character.  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers,  in  various  parties  as  well  as  unitedly,  have 
been  permitted  personally  to  acidress  their  Sovereij^n. 

In  the  pamplilet  under  review,  some  notice  is  taken  of  tlie 
Union  of  the  l^resbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers,  parti¬ 
ally  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  alter  the  declaration  ot  In¬ 
dulgence  by  Charles  II.,  but  finally  consolidated  in  the  year 
169 1!  The  ministers  who  were  parties  to  this  Union,  amounting 
to  about  eighty,  certainly  constituted  themselves  into  an  organ¬ 
ized  Body,  of  which  ‘the  Heads  of  Agreement  assented  to  by 
‘the  United  Ministers,  in  and  about  London,  formerly  called 
‘Presbyterian  and  Congregational,*  formed  the  basis.  Still  this 
''US  a  Union  of  individuals,  and  not  of  previously  constituted 
bodies,  and  to  that  extent  resembled  the  siilwequent  L'liion  of  the 
Three  Denominations.  That  tlic  Congregationalists  did  notact 
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in  any  corporate  capacity,  is  cvidtMit  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  nninher  never  l>elon‘jfe(l  to  the  Union.*  The  Uon^epi- 
tioiialists,  who  had  united,  withdrew  j^radiially,  and  not  in  a  Body 
and  thou‘»;h  most  of  them  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  Pinner’s 
Hall  on  the  sjune  day  and  hour  as  the  United  Brethren  associated 
at  Dr.  Annesley’s  Meeting-house;  yet  a  few  never  joined 
their  secedinj^;  hrethren.f  We  ask,  tlierefore,  where  at  this 
time  was  the  organized  Congreo^ational  Body  ?  Wjis  it  with  the 
United  Ministers?  Some  acknowledged  Uon^re^tionalists 
never  joined  them.  W'as  it  with  the  separatists  in  Pinner’s 
Hall  ?  Some  never  associated  with  them.  We  have  before  us  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  iGiM),  professin«^  to  he  a  ‘  Declaration  of  the 
‘  Uon^re^itional  Ministers  in  and  about  London  ;’  hnt  we  have 
also  the  answer  to  this  pamphlet,  w  hich  denies  that  it  was  issued 
by  the  C'on^retrational  ministers.  In  the  rejoinder,  instead  of 
appealinji^  to  the  Resolutions  or  Minutes  of  any  Body  of  Con-' 
j^re^ationalists,  the  authors  of  the  pam])hlet  say  that,  ‘  exceptinjr 
‘  two  or  three  ministers,  to  whom  w^e  thought  not  fit  to  coinmuni- 
‘cate  the  siiid  declaration,  all  the  pasttws  of  Conjj^reirdtioual 
‘churches  in  and  about  this  city,  did  consider  and  apjmne  it.’  It 
is  evident  they  referred  to  individuals  and  not  to  a  corporate 
Bodv. 

'1  lie  compilers  of  ‘  the  case  *  say,  ‘  Lacli  Ibidy  remained  dis- 
‘tinct,  observinj;^  its  own  rules,  admittint^  its  own  members,  rej^u- 
‘  latin^  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  retiiinin^  its  discriininatin^ 
‘name.’  This,  as  we  believe,  is  pure  invention,  unauthorized 
fiction.  M  e  know  nothinij;  about  Bodies,  but  the  ministers  who 
united  under  ‘the  Heads  of  A<j;reement,’  avowedly  and  expressly 
abandoned  the  Sectarian  terms,  Presbyterian  and  Uoiiii^rej^ilional; 
though  it  is  true,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  they  re¬ 
verted  to  their  ancient  designations.  As  no  authority  is  adduced 
for  their  assertions,  we  can  only  s;iy,  that  had  we  the  honour  of 
a  personal  actpiaintance  with  the  compilers,  we  w'oiild  most 
earnestly  entreat  them,  with  the  promise  that  no  use  shall  be 
made  of  the  information  in  this  controversy,  to  ^ive  us  some  a^ 
count  of  the  rules  and  mode  of  admitting  members  in  this 
( \m^re<i;ational  Body.  To  ]>revent  mistiike,  we  add,  that  we 
know’  tliat  many  Uon^re^\tional  ministers  w’ere  accustomed  to 
meet  in  IMnner’s  Hall,  some  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee  House,  and 
sevend  in  other  Friendly  Associations;  but  w’e  ask  for  a  Bcnly  to 
which,  in  l(>i)l,all  the  Con^reji^tionalists  belonj^ed.  The  meeting 

*  Answer  to  Mr.  Huinpbrey’s  lAtter,  ainl  Answer  to  Report  of  riiito<I 
(*oininittee,  in  Dr.  William’s  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  fHistthu, 

f  Dr.  \N  illiams  siivs.  Answer  to  Report,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  ,‘k‘U,  ‘  All  ll>c  t.k)0' 
‘  yfrejjational  brethren,  exeept  the  Kevereiul  ami  upright  Mr.  Darker,  and  a 
*  very  few  more,  joined  at  a  sei'aratc  party  from  us. 
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at  Pinner’s  Hull  coinmenceil  with  three  or  four  high  C'alvinists 
and  iifterwards  wits  jrradually  enlarged  by  seceders  from  the 
United  brethren.  'Phis  assembly,  therefore,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  the  ancient  Congregational  Board,  existing  and  publicly  re- 
ci)gnized  at  the  Uestoration.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  either 
the  evidence  of  some  other  and  older  Association  of  C^ongreg:i- 
tionalists,  or  the  retraction  of  whole  pages  of  unauthorized  as¬ 
sertion. 

'Phe  Baptist  members  of  London,  on  two  occasions,  were,  in 
the  reign  ot  William,  permitted  to  address  their  Sovereign, 
as  is  expressed  in  the  titles  of  l>oth  their  Addresses,  ‘in  be¬ 
half  of  themselves  and  their  sevend  congregations.*  *  'Phese 
words  are  unfiiirly  suppressed  in  the  pamphlet  under  review, 
and  the  mutilated  title  given  is,  ‘  'Phe  humble  address  of  the 
‘  Ministers  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  and  about  the  City 
‘  of  l^ondon.  * 

Prom  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  the  members  of  the  Three 
Denominations  have  always  united  on  public  and  ]>olitical  occa¬ 
sions,  and  have  intrusted  the  management  of  their  interests  to  a 
('ommittee,  chosen  in  definite  proportions  hy  the  sevend  parties 
who  have  acted  in  Ihdon.  The  ministers,  however,  did  not  then 
constitute  themselves  into  a  permanent  Body,  l)ut  merely  assembled 
for  specific  purposes  in  their  common  character  of  Dissenters. 
To  have  been  a  minister  of  some  one  of  the  several  denominations 
seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  a  right  to  at¬ 
tend  and  vote  at  their  meetings.  We  admit  that  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  tlie  United  Minis¬ 
ters,  formed  an  Association  among  themselves,  and  were  some¬ 
times  called  the  United  Presbyterian  Ministers ;  but  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  that  ministers  w’ere  admitted  on  public  occasions 
as  Presbyterians  who  were  not  members-  of  the  Association. 
This  Association  grew  out  of  a  separation  on  the  grouml  of  doctrinal 
distinctions  from  the  Congregationalists,  and  was  formed  in 
avowed  opposition  to  the  notions  of  Dr.  Crisp ;  but  the  compilers 
of  ‘  the  cjise*  tell  us,  page  32,  that  their  Body  was  ‘  formed  upon 
*  the  principle  of  avoiding  all  doctrinal  distinctions,  and  virtually 
‘dissolved  as  soon  as  such  distinctions  were  permitted  to  be 
‘made.’  We  wish  they  had  told  us  when  it  was  so  formed.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  United  Presbyterian  Ministers  were  not  associated 
with  a  reference  to  political  occasions,  but  for  ‘  their  meetings 
‘  on  their  private  church  affairs’ — the  ‘  placing  ministers  in  the 
‘  country  in  proper  and  vacant  places* — the  securing  and  educat¬ 
ing  young  men  for  their  ministry — and,  in  connexion  with  some 
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of  the  hiity,  the  (listril>iition  of  the  rreshytonan  fund,  and  gene¬ 
rally  promoting  tlie  rreshyterian  interest.* 

As  the  meetings  at  Salters’  Hall  were  held  hut  a  few  years 
before  the  permanent  I'nion  of  the  Three  Denominations,  they 
furnish  the  best  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  Dissenting  RtnlV 
immediately  previous  to  that  event.  We  learn,  from  the  ‘  Au- 
‘  thentie  Account,’  page  IS,  that  ‘the  names  of  all  present  wore 
‘  set  <h>wn,  and  then  called  over  one  by  one,  each  aenomination 
‘being  to  approve  or  itisapprotr  of  such  as  were.  re})orted  to 
‘  Iwlong  to  them,  and  exceptions  were  allowetl  to  be  made  against 
‘  any  whose  preseiux'  with  us  might  l>e  objected  to.’  Uoflec- 
tions  were  made  upon  the  vote  of  some  of  the  majorit)*,  al¬ 
though  their  right  ha<l  been  acknowledged  at  two  previous  moot- 
ings.f  And  further,  the  local  limitations  of  the  Body  was  unde- 
termine<l,  a!\d  discussed  in  several  of  the  pamphlets  published  on 
the  invasion — some  contining  the  indefinite  expression,  ‘in  and 
‘about  l.oiuhm,*  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  .and  others  asking  if  it 
extended  as  far  .as  (."helmsford  or  Maidstone.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  within  eight  years  of  the  formation  of  the  CTeneral  Union, 
the  Dissenting  ministers  did  not  forma  permanent  and  accurately 
detiiu'd  Ibniy,  although  often  constituted  into  a  Ibnly  for  specific 
purposes,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  |wrsons  mIio  were  presiuit  at  the  Salters’  Hall 
Syimd,  considerable  latitude  vciis  then  given  to  the  expression, 

‘  the  London  Ministers.*  We  are  not,  liowever,  very  anxious  to 
press  this  point,  because  the  Presbyterians  appear  to  be  in  a 
<lileniin<i,  and  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifterence  on  which 
horn  they  chmise  to  be  mangled.  Is  the  present  Presbyterian 
Body,  the  identical  Body  of  Presbyterians  which  formed  with  the 
lndei>endents  and  Baptists  of  l^ndon  the  Salters’  H.^ll  Conven¬ 
tion  :  If  it  l>e  not  the  same,  where  it  in  1719?  Me  read 
of  but  one  Body  of  Presbyterians,  and  they  were  at  Salters’ 
Hall.  If  it  be  the  self-s.ame  Body,  it  stands  committed  to  a 
diKtrinal  test,  for  that  Body  in  Salters*  Hall,  that  is  tlie  non¬ 
subscribing  miijority  claiming  the  title  of  the  Body,  ‘freely  de- 
‘  dared  that  mv  utterly  disown  the  Ari.an  doctrine,  and  sincerely 
‘  Ivlieve  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.*  Either  the  pre¬ 
sent  Presbyterian  Body  was  not  in  existence  in  1719,  or,  if  it 
M  ere,  it  adopted  a  doctrinal  test.  On  either  altermitive,  their 
‘  case  *  is  worthless. 

We  fear  mv  have  not  only  exhausted  tlic  patienev  of  our  read- 


•  See,  among  the  otlier  jnnmpldcts  of  the  period,  the  Memoirs  of  Ih". 
Williams,  atldressed  to  Mr.  Tierce,  1718. 

■t  IVfence  of  Reasons,  fee.,  p.  88. 
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^rs  taken  a  ^reat  deal  nf  8Uj)erflui»u8  trouble  in  refuting 

♦the  ease*  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  vexutums  to  find,  on 
j(liincing  the  eye  a  second  time  over  their  |mmpblet,  that  it  very 
(juiotly  and  comfortably  refutes  itself.  'Hie  eonelusion  at  which 
it  arrives  is  thus  expressed,  p.  24;  ‘  It  has  been  sliown,  frmn  tlie 
‘  most  decisive  evidence,  tliat  tlie  ministers  of  the  several  deno- 
‘minations,  in  and  about  the  cities  of  Londttn  and  Westminster, 

‘  have,  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  even  from 
‘  an  earlier  date,  formed  three  distinct  and  4)rgani/ed  associations 
‘  or  iHxiies  wliich,  however  changed  as  to  their  individual  mem- 

*  bors,  have  preserved  their  separate  character  and  identity  ilowii 
‘  to  the  present  time.’  Yet  we  are  told,  p.  14,  in  reference  to  tlie 
dissolution  of  the  ‘  Ignited  lirethren,*  about  H)97,  that  ‘  'Die  C'on- 
‘  gregational  Ministers  either  organized  themselves  int4>  the  social 

*  form  under  which  they  had  been  bound  to  one  another  before  their 

*  union  w4th  the  Presbyterians,  or  had  einlxKlicd  theinscdvcs  inUt  a 
^new  fisstsdatiim  of  a  similar  kind;’ — and  that  ‘the  I’resbyterian 
^  Ministers,  also,  had  either  fallen  back  into  tlieir  former  state,  or 
‘  ado))t.ed  a  someuduit  changed  inode  of  soi  iai  iiuorjioratioy,*  JSo 
that,  altlumgh  the  Congregationalists  formed  a  new  assiK'iatioii, 
and  the  Presbyterians  changed  their  incorporation,  yet  they  won¬ 
derfully  contrived  to  preserve  the  identity  of  both  bodies.  I'he 
old  Presbyterians  would  have  been  puzzled  with  the  logic,  us 
well  as  frightened  w'itli  tlie  tlieology,  of  their  successors.  Of 
tlieir  body  it  is  predicated  that,  although  it  has  cliauged  its 
members,  renewed  its  incorporation,  altered  its  mode,  we  may 
add,  lost  its  minutes,  shifted  its  locality,  altered  its  limits,  revisi'd 
its  rules,  abandoned  its  principles,  forsaken  its  doctrines,  abjured 
its  spirit,  changed  its  name,  disowned  its  engagements,  repudiated 
its  ODject,  and  renounced  its  connexions ;  yet  it  is  still  tlie  exact, 
selfsame,  identical,  ipsissimutn  body  w^hich  cursed  heretics  in 
Zion  College,  took  fright  before  Charles  II.  at  the  very  possibility 
of  u  toleration  of  Socinians,  joined  the  Independents  in  Stepney 
Meeting  in  a  solemn  recognition  of  three  confessions  of  laitli, 
two  catechisms,  and  nine  doctrinal  ‘  Heads  of  Agreement,*  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Salters*  Hall  its  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  ‘  tlie  Blessed 
Trinity;’  and,  moreover,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  lias  been 
‘  formed  upon  tlie  principle  of  avoiding  all  doctrinal  distincUons, 
‘  and  virtually  dissolved  as  soon  as  such  distinctions  w  ere  permitted 
‘  to  be  made.’  The  l^resby  teriaiis  best  understand  their  ow  n  con¬ 
stitution,  w  hich  to  us  seems  a  strange  compound  of  contrarieties. 
Will  they  kindly  explain  how  their  body,  to  wdiich  doctrine  is  virtual 
death,  having  lieen  thrice  killed  w  ith  the  poison,  at  /ion  College,  at 
Stepney,  and  at  Salters’  Hall,  still  lives,  though  somewhat  ema¬ 
ciated,  in  the  Library  of  Red  Cross  Street  ?  Or  is  it  the  ghost  ot 
murdered  Presbyterianism  which  still  haunts  tlie  property  of  Dr. 
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W'illijuns,  and  soonis  to  tliroaton  a  visit  to  the  palace  and  tlirono 
of  tlie  British  monarch  ? 

W’hethcr  the  Breshyterians  will  j)resent  themselves  at  court  is 
not  for  ns  to  determine.  According  to  their  own  account  tlu* 
privilege,  even  if  a  ])recedent  could  he  found  in  the  archives  of 
hhi^land,  has  hecome  obsolete  hy  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  AW*  are,  however,  heartily  desirous  tliat  they  should 
appear  before  ‘  the  face  of  the  world.’  Let  their  body  show  it¬ 
self  in  its  proper  dimensions.  l.et  it  ]>roceed  by  itself,  and  at¬ 
tract  the  ^aze  of  the  public.  'Lhere  will  then  be  exhibited  hefon* 
the  Sovcreio^n  of  this  realm  the  few  relics  of  a  once  numerous 
and  inrtuential  party.  Some  six  or  seven  pastors,  and  its  many 
elderly  gentlemen,  assuminij^  or  retaininj^  the  title  and  attire  of 
the  clergy,  will  represent  the  body  wluise  yoice  was  once  heard 
in  the  most  secret  and  the  most  mij^hty  councils  of  the  land.  The 
frati^ments  of  the  Breshyterian  interest,  the  ruins  of  the  old  con¬ 
venticle,  the  raixs  of  the  (ieneva  cloak,  furnish  a  fair  s|>ecimen 
of  the  practical  workiiiijr  of  the  I’nitiirian  creed.  Hie  lesson  is 
precious,  and  oui^ht  never  to  be  forgotten.  So  far  from  desiriiij^ 
to  prevent  the  Bresbyterian  Ministers  of  London  from  appearintr 
before  the  throne,  we  would  show  them  in  parade  as  publicly  and 
often  as  we  could  ;  we  would  brinir  them  out  in  annual  procession 
on  St.  Ikirtholomew’s  Day,  and  ^ive  them  the  opportunity,  re¬ 
freshed  with  ancient  recollections,  and  o^loryin^  in  their  present 
prosperity,  to  address  their  fellow-citizens  in  lan<riKi^e  becoinina; 
their  condition.  ‘  W’e  are  the  men  who  once  filled  your  streets 
with  our  doctrine,  thouo^h  now  our  disciples  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  ;  who  once  instructed  your  listeninjj^  fathers,  thouj^h  now 
we  are  denied  a  pcdatroi»^iu*’s  |>lace  on  the  lower  form  of  your 
children  ;  who,  once  the  rulers  of  your  municipality,  and  the 
masters  of  your  crowd,  vindicated  your  liberty,  dethroned  your 
monarch,  friiJjhtened  an  usurper,  overawed  a  parliament,  re¬ 
stored  a  killer,  and  ennitied  your  churches  when  expelled  from 
your  pulpits.  Mark  our  numbers  and  condition,  and  observe 
what  ^reat  thintrs  LniUirianism  has  done  for  the  old  Bresbyterian 
cause!  siy,  whether  our  anticipations  are  over  sjin^uine  or  fanatic, 
when  we  tell  you  that  our  creed  is  making  wonderful  pro|^ess 
and  likely  soon  to  become  the  religion  of  tlie  world.* 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  Simon  Episcopiu-tt  Pupil  of  Amiinlus,  and 
suhseijuently  Doctor  of  Divinity ^  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  Leyden,  To  which  is  added,  a  Bnef  Account  of  the 
Synod  of  Dorl.  By  Frederick  Calder.  Ovo.  Simpkin  and 
Alarshall,  London. 

WE  liave,  most  assuredly,  no  partiiility  for  ecclesiastical  assem¬ 
blies,  however  desijrnated,  when  armed  with  power,  either 
polemical  or  political :  and  we  have  this  plain  reason  for  our  dis¬ 
like — that  w  e  shrink  from  the  si^ht  of  human  passions  and  |)rejii- 
(lices,  intrudinj^  themselves,  under  the  thread-worn  cloak  of  zeal, 
into  the  siuictuary  of  God.  We  know  of  but  one  council,  if 
council  it  must  be  culled,  concerning  w  hich  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  purity  of  its  motives  or  the  correctness  of  its  deci¬ 
sion;  and,  waiving  the  matter  of  inspiration,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  every  such  convention,  since  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  including  not  only  the  infallible  Council  of  'Frent,  but 
tlie  no  less  unerring  Synod  of  Dort,  has  done  deep  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  trutli  and  charity.  Yet  is  the  history  of  such 
associations,  whether  ecumenical  or  provincial,  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  and  importance.  They  were  at  once  the  creatures  and  the 
controllers  of  their  times ;  they  expressed,  but  they  modified  the 
character  of  their  age :  they  answered,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  called  together,  but  their  very  ex¬ 
istence  involved  a  dangerous  concession  either  to  political  exi¬ 
gence,  or  to  popular  opinion,  and  the  rulers  who  w’ere  able  to  re¬ 
sist  or  to  evade,  were  wiser  or  luckier  in  their  generation  tlian 
those  who  yielded  either  to  expediency  or  force. 

The  history  of  these  assemolages  includes  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  history  of  Christendom.  They  serve,  adopting  a  military 
phrase,  as  so  many  successive  bases  of  operation,  where  the  in¬ 
quirer  may  halt,  review  his  progress,  and  collect  his  resources  for 
either  making  good  his  actual  position,  or  facilitating  his  further 
advance.  Each  of  them  was  a  central  point,  towards  which  facts 
and  motives  had  long  been  tending,  and  the  very  exercise  of 
tracing  out  its  secret  and  public  history,  includes  the  acquisition 
and  collation  of  a  great  body  of  circumstantial  evidence,  liearing 
upon  the  great  questions  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  w  hich  at  tliat 
period  agitiited  the  Christian  world.  In  this  view,  then,  the 
economy  of  councils  deserves  the  steady  research  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  student,  as  a  profitable  task.  If  he  should  too  often  have  to 
explore  ‘long  passages  that  lead  to  nothing,  *  or  to  struggle 
through  rugged  and  rather  muddy  paths,  he  will,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  find  Tiimself  contemplating  human  character  in  some  of  its 
most  impressive  exhibitions,  both  of  greatness  and  infirmity  ;  he 
may  see  error  long  ascendant,  opinion  long  perverted,  tlie  preva¬ 
lence  of  evil  apparently  secured ;  but  he  will  also  discern  truth 
j^radually  winning  its  way;  oppression,  amid  its  victories,  rudely 
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shaken  from  time  to  time  by  the  stern  ii^rasp  of  some  master¬ 
mind,  outstridinjif  the  slow  movements  of  his  a^e ;  and  he  will 
rise  from  his  investij^ation  witli  a  better  knowh'dire  of  the  lieart 
and  tlie  Idstory  t)f  man,  and  with  a  clearer  view  of  the  dispensi- 
tions  l)y  which  God  is  |)rej)arin^  a  people  for  himself,  and 
triumph  for  his  people. 

Ecclesiastical  hi^torv  has  rarely  been  written  in  a  riirlit  spirit; 
and  of  a  truth  it  requires,  in  whoever  may  assume  tlie  task,  a 
combination  ’of  (juafities  very  rarely  uniting  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual.  Piety,  knowled|^e,  mentid  power,  may  have  been  happily 
blended  in  some  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  work,  hut 
there  is  a  more  excellent  j^ift  even  than  these,  and  we  fear 
that  there  is  still  ^^>  seek  the  man  who  shall  combine  with  these 
hi^h  and  indispensable  faeuities,  the  still  hii^lier  historical 
tpiality  of  an  impartial  mind,  firm  in  its  own  convictions,  hut 
clear  in  discernment,  and  unitinj^  skill  to  detect  its  ow  n  prejudices 
with  strenii;th  to  control  their  workings. 

'i'here  are  two  names,  amoni^  those  who  have  obtained  popu¬ 
larity  in  this  depart ineni  of  histiuic;d  impiiry,  w  hich  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  these  siio’u^estions.  No  man,  w’e  are  sure,  ever 
wrote  with  purer  intentions  ilian  those  which  actuated  Milner  in 
his  meritorious  labours  on  Church  History;  yet,  whatever  value 
may  in  some  rcs{)ects  attach  to  his  work,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  Yet  was  Joseph  Milner  a 
pious  and  stroiur-ininded  man;  and  his  tnict  in  answer  to  CiihlH)n, 
indicati's  considerable  familiarity  with  ecclesiastieal  antiquity. 
Where  then  arc  wv  to  h>ok  for  the  causes  which  prevented  him 
from  (d»t4iinini»;  a  inor*'  decided  success  in  a  series  of  labours,  for 
which  he  should  seem  to  have  been  competently  (pialitied  hy 
knowlcdu^e,  ability,  and  sincerity  of  purpose?  Without  adverting 
t4»  certain  conn  ter  vailiiii;*  deficiencies  which  tended  to  impair  the 
effect  of  his  better  ipialitics,  wi*  should  say  tiiat  some  of  the  most 
important  sections  oi'  his  book  exhibit  most  injuriously  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  strong;  prejudice,  not  merely  in  favour  of  established 
hierarchies,  but  ag;ainst  every  thing;  that  mig;ht  tend  to  interfere 
with  their  powiT  and  permanency.  Unless  we  greatly  deceive 
ourselves,  this  fatal  taint  affects,  in  an  especially  disadvantai^eous 
manner,  his  representation  of  the  life  and  labours  of  W’ickliffe; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  alHrm,  of  failure  here,  that  it  must  in¬ 
validate  the  entire  exhibition  of  the  prog;ress  of  that  lieformation 
with  which  his  mission  had  so  inseparable  a  connexion.  Ihe 
second  name,  to  w  hich  we  had  reference  at  the  commencement  of 
this  mnig:niph,  is  that  of  Jortin,  a  writer  whose  (pialities,  whether 
^ood  or  bad,  were  as  much  at  opjmsition  with  those  of  Milner  as 
c-an  well  be  imag;ined.  In  some  respects  Jortin  wms  ;idmirably 
fitted  for  the  Uusk  that  he  undertook  ;  his  ipiick  and  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  orri»r  and  incongruitv,  qualified  him  excellently  tor  the 
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(lotcotion  of  abuses,  while  his  sarcastic  temper  and  epitj^nimmatic 
style  enabled  him  to  expose  them  with  (overwhelming  elFect. 
Ihit  these  (iiialities  were  unehitstised  by  a  serious  and  anxious 
spirit ;  a  relaxed  theoloj^y  betrays  itself  too  decidedly,  not  to 
snake  our  confidence  in  his  rejoresentations  aiui  inference's. 
Neither  doc's  he  seem  to  have  made  a  distinct  stinly  of  the 
oriirinal  sources,  or  to  have  ('Oinjoared  contlietiuu^  authorities, 
with  fair  and  equitable  purpose.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  thchc 
two  diviiu'S  to  have  worked  in  p;u*tnership,  to  have  so  far  com¬ 
bined  their  views  and  feelint^s  as  to  melt  down  their  prejudiees 
and  perversities,  and  to  ^ivo  the  w’orld  a  conspectus  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  distini^uished  by  the  shrewdn(*ss  of  Jortin,  and  the 
honesty  of  Milner,  the  result  would  have  lu'eu  a  work  which 
miiifht  have  supplied  a  deficiency  that  is  still  deeply  felt. 

lint  the  volume  in  hand  reminds  us  that  our  pri'sent  busint'ss 
is  not  with  the  general  history  of  the  church,  but  with  one  of 
those  important  sections  coneorninpj  which  it  is  especially  desir¬ 
able  to  obtain  accurate  and  ample  information.  'I  he  ‘  Synod  of 
Don  ’  stamls  as  the  headint>;  of  a  chapter,  instructive  in  no  small 
decree,  but  demanding  in  its  manaiyement,  a  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence  very  rarely  to  be  found  amon^  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
not  these  only,  but  that  still  rarer  impartiality  which,  at  all  times 
desirable,  is  then  most  indispensably  rc<juisite,  when  the  truth  is 
to  be  elicited  from  the  fierce  contradictions  of  theological  strife. 
In  all  such  (?ases,  the  testimony  of  actors  and  bystanders  is  of  the 
highest  value,  especially  when  it  involves  circuinstaiiees  udiich 
may  be  taken  as  ^uanintees  for  the  j;o(kI  faith  of  the  witness. 
VVe  shall  ]>resently  show  that  there  is  valuable  evidence  of  this 
kind  to  illustrate  the  thi'olojrical  character  of  the  Synod  of  Dort; 
but  as  we  have  hitherto  indultred  in  a  somewhat  excursive  train 
of  comment,  we  shall  venture  to  continue  it  in  a  passinii^  reference 
to  another  ecclesiasti«d  convention,  between  which  and  the 
Dutch  Assembly  tht*re  mii^ht  be  traced  more  than  one  p<»int  of 
resemblance.  I  he  Dort  Synod  and  the  C^mncil  of 'I'rent,  how¬ 
ever  tliey  mit;ht  difiVr  in  other  r(‘spects,  aj^reed  in  these — in  both, 
while  reliuj'ious  matters  w’cre  the  ostensible,  ami  wdth  some  the 
rcid,  obj(*cts,  politictd  interests  sup})lied  the  motives  wliich  urj^ed 
on  the  more  powerful  promoters  of  the  ^eat  trajji-comedy — both, 
too,  w’cre  the  hist  experiments  of  the  kind  that  have  been  mmle 
on  so  lar^e  a  settle,  and  so  public  a  theatre.  'J  o  the  'rrideiitiiie 
convocati(»n  went  legates,  nuncios,  j)reiat('s,  doctors,  ambassadors, 
and  ciiar^i'  d’affaires,  of  all  sorts  characters,  aiid  ixipjwities ;  and 
their  public  acts  are  on  record  to  tell  t(»o  [dainly  that  their  errand 
W’as  to  serve,  not  the  cause  of  God,  but  the  wretched  rapaeiticH 
of  men.  Amonp^  these  ill-ussorted  ^roupes  of  divincb  and  diplo¬ 
matists,  there  was  one  individual  presentinj^  himself  in  an  humble 
official  character,  but  maiiitainiii^  an  unsleepin»(  watchfulness  over 
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every  movement,  public  or  private,  of  the  different  parties,  and  of 
tlie  more  influential  personages.  The  ^reat  interests  at  stake 
were  those  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor ;  and  though  the  true 
policy  of  both  was  the  same,  the  perverted  views  of  Rome  made 
tliat  an  issue  which  should  have  been  a  point  of  close  and  cordial 
a^eement.  It  the  interest  of  Charles  V.  to  obtain  suchcon- 
ct'ssions,  and  to  effect  such  ecclesiastical  reforms,  as  should  tend 
either  to  conciliate  the  (Jerman  Protestants,  or  to  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who,  though  not  altogether  symbolizing^  with 
tlieir  creed,  wished  w’ell  to  their  cause  from  its  obvious  jastice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  \  aticinists  clnnjy  shamelessly  to  |>owor 
and  pelf  in  the  shape  of  the  most  enormous  abuses.  The  em¬ 
peror’s  affairs  at  the  council  were  committed  ostensibly  to  tlie 
mamijrcment  of  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  but  amonjir  the 
canonists  and  civilians  who  attended  him  officially,  there  was  one 
charjred  with  a  confidential  mission  by  the  famous  Perrenot,  Uien 
bishop  of  Arras  but  better  known  historically  as  Cardinal 
(ininvelle,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Court  The  fiscal 
X'ar^as  wits  attached  t>  the  embassy  for  the  pnr|>ose  of  keening 
up  a  clase  correspondence  w  ith  that  eminent  minister,  and  by  a 
singular,  though  not  clearly  explained  chance,  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  of  letters  connected  with  this  tninsaction,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  'rrumbull  familv.  These  papers,  w  ith  others  throw¬ 
ing  farther  light  on  the  intrigues  of  that  busy  time,  have  never 
been  |>ublished  in  the  original,  but  two  distinct  translations  have 
appeared,  one  into  English,  by  Dr.  Michael  Geddes,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Rishop  of  Worcester,  Stillingfieet ;  the  other,  m 
French,  by  Le  Vassor,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  William 
'rrumbull,  Secreuu’y  i.f  State  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  Better 
authorizatii n  cannot  be  desired;  and  the  various  illustrations 
given  by  the  translators,  especially  by  the  foreigner,  who  fre- 
quontlv  intrexiuces  citations  from  the  Spanish,  cliw  the  matter 
from  tlie  slightest  vestige  of  a  doubt  In  these  letters  will  be 
found  fearful  expositions  of  the  craft  and  knavery  of  papal  policy; 
tlie  diplomatic  folk  seem  ti  have  monopolized  all  honesty  and 
good  intention,  wdiile  the  gentry  of  the  shaven  crown  ran  a  fair 
race  with  each  other  in  faithlessness  and  rapacity.  There  was 
strange  scrambling  among  the  Spanish  prelates  for  the  good 
thinjfs  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  amusing  to  sec  the 
smiling  courtesy  with  w’hich  Granvelle  bows  out  the  various  ap¬ 
plicants.  Vargas  show’s  up  the  legate;  Cardinal  Crescentio, 
w  itli  an  unspiiring  exposure,  and  altogether,  though  the  observ’er 
may  not  always  be  able  to  check  a  lignter  feeling,  at  the  sight  ot 
so  much  gnispingand  so  much  grovelling,  he  will  oftener  yield  to 
indignant  emotion  in  the  view’  of  shameless  rejection  of  lof^ 
principle,  treacherous  compromise  betw’een  interest  and  plain 
duty,  Base  trafficking  for  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  professed  object  for  which  the  entire  machinery  wa^ 
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set  in  motion,  the  advancement  of  religion.  The  letters  of 
X'argiw,  Malvenda,  and  tlie  Spanish  prelates,  might  be  mivanta- 
geously  attached  as  an  appendix,  to  tlie  immortal  work  of  Father 
raul. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  are  the  letters  of  John  Hales,  the 
‘ever  memorable,*  addressed  to  Sir  Dudley  CarleUm,  English 
Ambassador  to  the  Stadtholder  and  Suites  of  Holland,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Hales  was  chaplain  to  the  emluissy,  and  in 
that  capacity  only,  without  oibcial  cliaracter,  was  iiresent  at  the 
public  sittings  of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  apparently,  by  the  w  ish  of 
Sir  Dudley,  to  W’hom  lie  rendered  a  regular  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  John  Hales  w^as  a  very  different  man  from  Francisco 
Vargiis;  inferior,  if  it  be  inferiority,  in  the  subtleties  of 
diplomacy  ;  he  stood  on  an  unspeakably  loftier  elevation  with  re- 
gjird  to  all  that  is  pow  erful  and  original  in  mind.  The  letters  in 
question  are  admirable  illustrations  of  his  clear  and  ca|)acious  in¬ 
tellect  :  shrew^d  and  somewdiat  sartnistic,  his  pithy  commenU  on 
the  bitter  w  ranglings  of  the  different  parties,  show  plainly  enough 
how’  little  the  glory  of  God  was  consulted,  and  how  'much  Uie 
had  piissions  and  self-wdll  of  men.  He  avoids  all  iiolitical  allu¬ 
sion,  cither  from  considerations  of  prudence,  or  because  such 
‘  high  matter  ’  came  not  w  itliin  his  commission  ;  but  his  tact  in 
theological  matters,  and  his  discernment  in  estimating  character, 
are  most  admirable.  Neither  the  Synodists  nor  the  Keinon- 
strants  escape  his  shrew'd  detection;  it  was  in  truth  a  strange 
business  altogether,  and  if  any  one  wish  to  know  how  little  gooil 
is  likely  to  be  effected  by  such  assemblies,  he  cannot  do  better 
tlian  read  these  piquant  and  instructive  compositions,  'riie  re¬ 
presentations  of  John  Hales  are  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
Walter  Balcanqual,  deputy  from  the  Scotch  kirk.  He  seems  to 
haye  been  an  able  and  right-minded  man,  and  his  letters,  read  in 
sequence  wdtli  those  of  Hales,  will  be  found  to  throw  light  upon 
tlie  transactions  of  the  synod. 

In  truth,  tlie  Synod  of  Dort  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  first, 
in  what  it  is  just  now  the  fashion  to  call  a  false  position.  Tainted, 
at  the  very  outset,  by  the  strong  suspicion  of  political  rather  tluui 
religious  motives  in  tlie  ambitious  statesman  who  prompted, 
while  they  affected  only  to  concede,  its  convocation  :  assembling 
in  opposition  to  tlie  wish  of  three,  at  least,  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  among  the  jirovinces:  assuming  the  prerogatives  of  a  judica¬ 
ture  w’ithout  appeal,  and  arraigning,  in  that  character,  the 
Remonstrants  as  a  body  of  men  under  a  criminal  cliarge ;  in 
tliese  and  otlier  respects,  they  exposed  themselves  to  severe  ani¬ 
madversion,  and  to  direct  chidlengeasapre-occupicd  and  unfairly 
constituted  tribunal.  Nor  did  they  reaeem  these  primary  errors 
by  skill  and  discretion  in  their  interior  management,  or  in  tlie 
conduct  of  their  proceedings.  In  that  most  importiint  measure, 
the  choice  of  a  president,  who  was  to  be  the  director  of  their  de- 
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li!)enitions,  and  their  orator  on  all  puhlic  oeeasions  they  appear 
to  liavo  made  a  misehievotis  hlmnler.  Ho^erman  was,  we  take  it 
for  granted,  a  person  of  ahility  and  learniiiix,  hnt  ho  failed  in 
what  was  on  sneh  an  oecasion  even  more  important, — eommand  of 
temj>er  and  eourtesy  of  demeam^r.  lie  sulferetl  himself  re- 
peatt'dly  to  he  hetrayeil  into  a  petulanee,  whieh  eimtra>ted  awk- 
Martlly  with  the  pmtlemanlv  hearing  and  s('lf-possession  of 
V'piseoj^ins.  His  ahrnj>t  anA  vituperative  dismissal  of  the 
Homonstrants,  at  the  last,  was  stranp'ly  ill-judi;ed  ;  and  when 
eharijed,  in  a  private  session,  with  having  been  fonh)  comtnofiorn 
and  with  nsinij;  irrhi  i/iofdam  tiarhu  he  seems  to  have  made  hut 
a  lame  defenee.  'There  was  indeeii,  hnt  too  inneh  foundation  for 
the  eharov,  siitee  he  had  j^one  so  far  as  to  taunt  his  opponents 
\\  ith  frauiU  s^  ar/rs^  ef  memhu  itu  and  to  threaten  them  with  the 
nrma  spiritndlia  of  tlie  Ihitavian  ehurehes.  'l\>  all  this  intem¬ 
perate  lani;ua«re,  h'.piseopius  replied  hy  a  calm  thou^^h  stern  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  (hnl;  hut  Sapma  was  Kss 
ij;uanie<l.  Kxco^  evelaimed  he,  as  In'  (piitte<l  the  assemhlv,  fj 
ccclisia  mdloiuniitinm.  ()n  the  oilier  hand.  It.  should  never  ho 
fori>-otten  that  there  were  present  in  the  S\  nod  of  Oort,  aiding  in 
its  general  proceetlini;-s  and  aj^juovino^  its  iloetrinal  decisions 
theologians  eminent  for  wisdom,  knowled^v,  ami  i;odliness,  the 
lij^hts  of  the  Christian  world  :  men  who  ahhorred  persecution  in 
every  shape,  and  takiiii::  no  share  in  the  subsequent  criisjulc 
against  the  Arminians.  That  \s*arfare  was  political  not  religious; 
it  was  <lireete<l  against  the  Kemonstrants  m>t  as  a  sect,  hut;isa 
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party  ;  ami  they  fell  victims  to  the  amhitii>n  of  Maurice,  not  to  j|  tiv 

the  inttderanee  of  the  ilominant  sect.  \\'ithout  retracting  or  rt‘-  |  ma 

laxing  our  protest  against  all  such  pio-]>oliiieal  ctmvocatioiis,  wo  J  .uk 

shall  not  hesitate  to  e.xjircss  our  conviction  tli.it  the  Synod  ol  dir 

Dort,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  religion  w’ore  involved,  w’;is  an  we 

instrument  of  much  gi>od  :  at  a  st'ason  of  some  hazard  to  the  eis 

purity  of  evangelical  4I01  trine,  it  made  a  vigonms  staml  in  its  de-  j  eui 

tenee  ;  and,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  reception  of  all  its  |  to 

theological  detinitioiis,  we  teel  sitisfied  with  its  idtimatc  deci-  at 

sions,  as  gi\'ing,  on  the  whole,  a  clear  vierv  of  e  vangelical  truth,  |  of 

ami  as  establishing  an  effeclnal  harrier  iigainst  the  advocates  of  a  j  qu, 

relaxeei  disei|diiu\  ami  a  h>w  stamlanl  of  religious  belief.  f 

0  come  at  length  te>  Mr.  Caldew,  ami  the  }we>of  tiiat  wc  do  i|  qu 

not  nu'an  to  spend  mueh  time  in  the  analysis  of  his  book,  may  |  in 

he  inferred  from  the  length  and  dcsultoriness  of  our  pietacc.  In  f  me 

truth,  w’o  must  ekvline  altogether  any  thing  like  a  re'guliir  con-  i.  mu 

ferenco  with  a  gentleman  who,  selling  out  witli  high  prote'ssioas  ^  etc 

of  impartiality,  fnldls  Ids  pK'dge  hy  m;iking  his  work  a  mmassin  j  ain 

of  epie'or  and  gossijung  staU*ment^  and  annotations,  all  Umdiiig  to  ‘  lor 

prove  that  the  author  is  a  thorough-going  Armiiiian,  and  tiuU  he  |  lor 

cherishes  a  verv  s;itisfactory  antipailiy  ti»  Calvinism  ‘in  all  it>  ^  pa 

hninehesd  Wc  rcgr»*t  tiii>  exeeedinglv,  because  there  has  thu^ 
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iH'Ofi  llirowii  away  a  fair  opportunity  ot  oxhihiiiu^  aiul  vluoulatiii^ 
a  part  of  t'cclosiastiral  his»it>ry  w  hioli  has  not  yol  Iwou  pivj*culi‘il 
ill  a  compact  ami  convenient  form.  \\\‘  m>  imuv  \\i%\i  an 
Ariniuian  to  write  in  the  laiij^ua^e  of  a  C^^lvilli^t,  than  we  shouhl 
like  to  see  the  process  reversc(l :  let  ait  author,  hy  all  lueiuis, 
avow  ami  Mi|)pt)rt  his  opinions,  calmly  ami  courteously  :  hut  there 
is  a  wiile  dirt  erence  between  this  retLsoiuihle  maintenance  of  de- 
liberate  views  and  the  partizan  spirit  wliieh  incapacitates  for  the 
contemplation  ot  a  question,  exceptinj(  umler  one  |mrticular  as¬ 
pect  ;  which  minifies  ^ross  personalities  with  doctrinal  ilisenssion, 
and  writes  history  in  the  temjier  of  a  party  panyhlet.  'I'hal  we 

110  not  ^o  too  far  in  applyinjr  tliese  characteristics  to  the  very 
zealous  and  self-complacent  dogmatist,  whime  vtdume  lies  hetortf 
us,  will  he  manifest  to  any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  of 
jfoine:  through  a  single  chapter  of  its  contents. 

riie  life  ot  Lpiseopius  is  not  only  an  interi'sliiij^  hut  a  weighty 
Mihject,  and  it  might  have  been  j)ut  to  orteclive  use  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  Catholic-minded  writer.  In  its  date  it  touches  on  events 
of  the  greatest  inqmriance  in  the  political  liistory  of  imMlerii 
Europe,  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  progress  of  civil 
society.  It  demands  for  its  adequate  treatimuit  (he  vigorous 
discussion  of  questions  most  momentous,  ami  of  |>iincijdes  whii  h 
lie  at  the  ftmmiation  of  civil  and  religious  government.  'J'he 
(acts  of  tiie  l)iograj)hy  itself  are  both  directly  ami  collatxually  in- 
leresting,  and  tiiere  are  to  be  drawn  Irom  them  iiiferences  fraught 
with  im})ressive  admonition.  Vet  we  cannot  go  into  lliis  at li ac¬ 
tive  subject,  since  Mr.  Calder  do(*s  not  .supjdy  us  with  sullicient 
materials;  and  we  shrink  from  the  herculean  labour  of  reviving 
and  susuiiniiig,  by  extensive  refermiee,  lecollectioiis  soiiiewhai 
dimmeil  bv  lapse  of  years,  'i'heie  is  one  point,  t‘speeially,  wiiich 
we  regret  our  present  inability  to  examine  with  the  requLsite  pre¬ 
cision;  we  could  iiave  wished  fur  means  and  oj»poiLuniiy  to  trace 
nut  tiio  history  of  that  deciensiun  in  sound  docririm*  which  seems 
to  have  found  its  way  into  the  liemonstiaiit  churches,  soon  allei 
at  least,  if  not  during,  the  time  of  EjiiscopiiLs.  This  is  a  matter 
ot  deep  imjiort,  and  we  should  be  gratified  by  seeing  it  ade¬ 
quately  explained. 

I  he  personal  character  of  EpLscopius  cannot,  we  believe,  l>c 
questioned  in  any  particular,  lie  appears  to  have  been  courteous 

111  (iemeiuiour,  ami  of  unblemished  conduct,  botli  in  civic  iuid  do¬ 
mestic  liic.  liis  natural  abilities  wore  great,  and  he  had 
isiiarpeiicd  ami  strengthened  them  by  consUint  e.xcrcise.  As  an 
tdegant  sciioiar  iie  attracted  tiic  ailmiration  ut  his  coiitempoiiiries, 
and  as  a  ready  delKiter  of  all  theologicid  questions,  he  was  out 
lorward  as  tiieir  spokesman  by  the  Remonstrants  wiicn  cited  oe- 
^ore  tiio  ^ynod.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  he  proved  liimself 
por  ntffoiio^  though  he  docs  nut  seem  to  have  felt  much  scrupK 
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in  nvinjf  an  occasional  stratagfcm  in  liis  dcalinjr^  with  an  onomv. 

‘  l'|>ivt'<>nins,'  says  .lohn  HaVs,  '  is  rcportoci  to  have  pnt  a  trick 
‘  upon  the  seculars ;  ’  ami  in  either  instance  he  ap]>ears  to  have 
resorted  with  effect  to  the  ‘  diamond-cut-diamond  ’  system,  in  his 
dealing  with  those  whom  he  doiihtless  considered  as  unprincipled 
adv»'rs;»ries.  It  uas  a  manminTe  of  this  sort  to  put  torv^’ard  the 
d<'erce  ot'  reprobation  as  the  leading  point  of  discussion,  instead 
ol  taking  the  controversy  on  a  lar^fc  and  liberal  si^ale :  the  Arms 
nians  kueM'  their  popidar  g:round,  and  the  (romarists  knew  it  too, 
tor  the\  evaded  tiu’  eballengre.  It  is  the  hij2;h  praise  of  F^pisco- 
pius  that  he  was  not  onlv  admired  but  Kdoved :  his  enemies  al- 
1ow4\i  his  intellectual  eminence,  and  for  the  most  part,  exhihited 
less  personal  a<’rimonv  in  his  particular  instance,  than  mi^ht  liavc 
lv*en  expected  from  t)m  eonspii'uous  share  which  he  took  in  the 
struii'^le  Ix'tween  two  partio,  whose  warfare  v’as  marked  hv  S(» 
mueli  bitterness.  It  is  pratifving^  to  kno>^\  that  after  the  acila» 
tions  of  th*^  earlier  ]>erio<l  of  his  life,  this  distinpiished  man  y’jh 
permitted  to  n'turn  from  an  exile,  disgraceful  oidv  to  his  perse- 
eutors,  though  painful  to  himself,  and  to  spend  his  later  years  in 
peace  and  honour  among  his  eountr\’men  and  friends :  he  died 
in  April, 

\\  ere  v’c  disposed  to  evercise  severitx’  towards  IVlr.  C4ilder, 
we  might  find  ample  materials  in  the  strange  pot-pourri  whidi 
he  has  eonem'ted  in  the  shape  of  notes.  Iliere  is.  indeecl,  am 
passage  of  this  kind  from  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  withhold  the 
m<'asnre  of  severit\'  which  it  dcserws  ;  we  shall,  however,  cor* 
tent  ourselves  with  leaving  it  to  IVlr.  C-alderV  better  consideration, 
whether  the  paltrv  circumstances,  true  or  false,  detailed  at  na^i 
di'served  insertion  in  the  life  of  l^piscopius,  or  in  any  other 
r«vord  whatsoi'ver :  and  whether  the  language  in  w’hich  they  an 
expressed.  becom4>  the  character  of  a  gentleman  or  a  C^.hristian 
Another  of  thes('  siugnlar  annotations  we  shall  insert  : — 

•  W  r  slndl  never  forget  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother — and  natn- 
r^dh  n  temler,  affectionate  mot  her -^»f  «  hnr  family,  t4*  whom  it  w*' 
intimate^!,  wluni  advot^uing  the  doctrine  of  abs(duU‘  election  an<l  ix- 
proliation,  that,  if  the  opinion  she  entert4iined  w*as  true,  it  might  hfC' 
with  an  nwbil  asmvt  on  her  owm  children.  Winding  herself  up  t' 
nnvt  th*'  Ntatemcnl,  slu‘  answerefl,  with  a  cjdm  front,  n  glassy  ey». 
an  nnblancheil  cheek,  and  an  air  of  a.ssumed  indifference,  ‘  1  can’t  heh 
that  :  neither  indeed  have  1  any  right  to  allov  my  fetdings  as  n  mothf' 
to  Is*  e\cite<l  in  opnosition  U'  the  divine  purposes.'— Note,  p.  20t'. 

Mr.  Caldor  seems  quite  imawarr  of  the  utter  wortlilcasness  ot 
this  appeal,  taken  argument :  and  of  tiir  strange  ignorance  ot 
the  courtcsi'  due  t('  st  x  and  circumstance,  that  could  allov  htn. 
ti)  use  such  language  to  a  temalc  and  a  moUicT.  He  appear**  ir* 
eatable  of  understanding  the  digiiihed  rebuke  conveyed  in  what 
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he  is  pleased  to  represent  as  a  demeanour  ot  *  aviununl  inditfi*- 
rance,’  and  ‘tei^ned  sternness.'  It  lias  liappeiUHl  to  ourhelvoi*  to 
be  assailed  by  this  cog^ent  sort  of  reasoning,  ainl  we  inost  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  imitiite  the  forbearanet*  of  thiM  latly  ;  we  contrivetl 
to  let  our  opponent  understand,  in  brief  and  •Hlern*  phriise,  that, 
by  an  ad  himinenu  so  unfeeling  and  so  iiid»ecilts  he  peiilliHl  hU 
own  reputation  both  as  a  man  and  a  reaHoin^r,  wit  limit  in  any  ile- 
^ree  endaiiffering^  our  position.  ( )ne  inort*  N|ieeiiiien  aiul  e  have 
done  witli  Mr.  C 'alder. 

‘  The  assumption  of  a  more  ]»erf4‘ct  ktiowletl^e  id  tht  .u> 

identitied  with  an  adoption  of  the  opiiiioiiMd  Calvin  uiitl  Jte^u,  will  iiul 
of  course  be  piven  U}>  without  Home  liiiperiiip  feelinpb  id  uttuehine.iil  to 
such  an  iussumed  eminence  of  attuiiimeiit,  by  tioKie  who  have  been  ue- 
customed  to  advance  it  ;  and  hence  the  editors  of  VVo  ilvitu  tiv  /ii  i  icm  , 
in  their  numlKT  for  February,  when  commenting  on  I  lie  workn 

of  tlu*  late  Alexander  Knox,  Ksij.,  whuHeemed  to  Jiave  liud  very  blrong 
Arminiaii  pro]H‘nsitie,s,  and  put  fortli  Arminian  Hlatenienlb,  bay  of  him, 

‘  II i>  intellectual  ranpe  was  lofty  rather  tiiun  eomprehensive,  the  cui- 
rent  of  his  thoughts  ran  more  deej>  than  clear ;  he  i>  any  thing  hut 
snnerticial,  yet  there  are  shalhm  s  every  now  and  then  in  hib  rcuboning.' 
^^'e  snp|M»se.  if  the  paradox  may  U*  allowed,  that  thebi-  ap- 

ne:ir  when  he  pets  into  the  cLetfjs  of  CaivlnlMn.  Still,  hi>wevei  ,  theie 
are  preat  concessions  to  AmiiiiiaiiiHin  in  the  above  btaleuient.  Foimeil) 
it  would  have  run  thu>.  His  iiiudh'i'luui  rungi*  was  iimiitd  ralhei 
than  comprehensive;  tiie  current  td  his  thoughts  ran  more  tuaddy  than 
clear;  he  is  very  sufMrrficial,  and  snaiiows  coms^ua//^  appeal  in  hib  rcu- 
fioninc.’ — Note,  p.  4311. 

What  can  tH>ssibly  be  said  in  reply  to  such  whlaisicai  iuipala- 
tions  as  this  ?  Wo  have  iin  recollection  ut  tin*  passage,  ana  il  is 
nor  w’ortn  while  to  go  in  seiiicli  of  it ;  but,  as  ii  staiuis,  can  any 
thinir  bt'  more  iniioceni  tif  all  lelerenci*  U»  icllgiuus  doclxine  ot 
any  kind  :  it  is  simply  mi  alteinpt,  in  leims  highly  iaudalux),  to 
pive  a  aiscrimiiiatinp  chaiacler  of  a  writer’s  pecuilaj  cast  ol 
mind :  ycu  Mr.  CaUier's  ^leneirallon  has  cnublcil  him  to  deWet 
in  iu  a  ^liriirering:  attachment’  to  ^aii  assumed  cuunenee  ot  alialn- 
meiit,'  and  ‘sTreai  c*oiicessions  to  Armlnlanlsni  ’  ! 

It  xicis  always  ap^»eared  to  us  some  thing  worst'  than  abhurdlty, 
that  there  should  i»e  any  other  tlian  the  most  frleadly  iliifereiice 
between  truly  Christiaii  men,  whether  they  adopt  the  views  id 
Laivin  or  Arminius.  They  unite  in  all  the  great  lines  of  evan- 
eeiical  irutii ;  they  serve  a  counuoii  Master  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
on  tne  same  trrouuiis  ot  laitli ;  they  iiarmoiilze  in  essentials,  and, 
tor  uie  mo"^l  ^»art,  agree  in  ^  thuig.s  indltTereiit ;  *  why,  then, 
Should  tht'Y  not,  waeii  they  both  reacii  In  tlie  same  cause,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  irouiiiion  to  truth — tiie  great  problem  of  Clod’s  supremacy, 
and  man's  accouuiabihly — make  it  the  subject  of  friendly  cun- 
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feroiico  ( arnica  coltatio ),  rather  than  of  liarsh  controversy. 
either  party  solved  the  mystery,  or  is  it  still  among^  the  deep 
things  of  (rod  ^  However  this  may  he,  it  certainly  aj)pears  to  us 
that  the  Arminian  cuts  the  knot,  while  the  Calvinist  endeavours, 
at  least,  to  untie  it.  The  Arminian  esc*apes  the  pressure  for  the 
present,  only,  to  meet  it  farther  on  ;  he  removes  the  nodus  from 
the  counsels  of  Ciod,  to  connect  it  with  the  Divine  prescience  ami 
the  final  judu^ment. 

Ih'fore  we  close,  we  are  anxious  to  assist  Mr.  Calder  in  a  little 
matter  about  which  he  puzzles  himself  without  any  apparent  ne¬ 
cessity.  Havintr  described  the  spirited  conduct  of  a  burgomaster 
of  I.eyden,  he  informs  us  that  ‘  there  is  a  confusion  amon^  lii^. 
‘  torians  as  to  the  name  of  this  mai^istrate,  some  callini^  him 
‘  Adrian,  others  Vanderwerf.  We  think  it  was  the  latter.’  Why 
not  both  ?  If  we  recollect  riithtly,  his  name  was  Adrian  Van¬ 
derwerf.  'Fhere  was  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  same  name  and 
surname. 


Art.  III.  7Vo'  (hc.fit  Met ro] tofts,  liy  tlie  Author  of  *  Ibiiuloin  Hi*. 

eolK'ctions  of  the  f.tinls  and  ('oinmoiis.’  Second  Scries.  vols. 
12nio.  Loinlon  :  Sannders  and  Otley. 


are  i^lad  to  meet  the  author  of  the  (in  at  Mctropofis\v^,\\\\. 

^  *  'I'he  varied  contents,  and  interestinir  character  of  his  former 
publications,  render  him  a  nu>st  accept;d>le  comj>anion  to  the 
majority  of  n*a(h‘rs.  Ilis  Rawhnn  Jurot/cefions.,  in  which  lie 
first  souii^ht  th(‘  favour  of  the  public,  was  one  of  the  hajipiest 
elVorts  of  an  inventive  and  fertile  mind.  Every  un|)rejudiced 
reader  was  pleased  with  it,  and  all  were  surprised  that  somethin^^ 
of  the  kind  had  not  been  previously  attempted.  Ill-natured 
critics  exulted  in  the  detection  of  minor  inaccuracies;  and  disi{>- 
pointed  senators,  who  had  looked  in  vain  for  the  measure  ot 
praise  which  their  vanity  craved,  vented  their  spleen  ai^ainst  the 
author  and  his  book  ;  but  the  country  at  laru^e  applauded  his  per¬ 
formance,  and  hojied  he  would  jirosecutc  his  labours.  'I'his  he 
did  with  the  most  praiseworthy  diligence,  and  the  (inat  Mdn>- 
fHtlis  w;ls  the  result.  Every  one  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
information  which  this  work  contained,  and  endless  impiiries  were 
made  respectiiiii^  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  leathered.  Our 
author  would  seem  to  have  been  pri'sent  every  where.  "I'here 
was  no  niche  or  corner,  no  class  or  occupation  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  ^reat  city  with  which  he  did  not  show  himself 
fiuniliar.  He  seemed  to  have  penetrated  into  the  most  exclusive 
circles  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  unbridled 
exhibition  of  brute  passions  amongst  the  lower  orders.  T  he 
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(’lul)s,  tlio  1  iioatros,  and  the  (lannii^-liouses  the  IVricHlicjd 
litfrature,  and  tlie  daily  pross,  all  j>assi»d  inuliT  Ids  roviow — and 
cacli  l>i‘t*aiiu‘  nu»ro  tainiliar  to  (ho  jtuhlio,  than  it  liad  proviously 
boon.  Woaro  jrlad  to  find  that  his  lahonrs  wore  not  nnappro- 
ciatod.  1  lie  diliu^oneo  displayed  in  collootini^  materials,  and  tlie 
skill  with  whieh  they  were  coinhined,  entitled  him  to  the  |>atron- 
a^re  of  the  pnhlie,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  that  patronajre 
lias  not  heen  withheld.  Of  this  we  are  informed  in  the  brief 
jirelace  to  the  volumes  before  us,  ‘  Tlie  very  ji^reat  success,*  it 
IS  remarked,  ‘ot  the  first  two  volunies,  couph'd  with  the  circiiin- 
‘  stance  of  their  bcin^  necessarily  incomplete  *4'  themselves,  has 
‘  induced  the  author  to  lose  no  longer  time  in  the  preparation  of 
‘  the  j)resent,  than  was  rendered  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of 
‘  tlie  undertakiui^.  *  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  hope  our 
author  will  continue  thus  to  earn  and  to  repay  the  favour  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  contents  of  the  present  seri(*s  are  as  varied  as  those  of  the 
former.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  the  titles  of  which  we 
subjoin,  as  an  indication  of  what  the  reader  may  expect.  Almack’s, 
Political  Ojiinions,  Literature,  Authors  and  Publishers,  Ikuik  of 
Kn':;land,  Stock  Kxchaiui^e,  Uoyal  Kxchani’^e,  Old  Ikiiley,  Newirate, 
aiul  IVnny-a-liners.  W  e  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  passaj^es  to 
(juote,  having  marked  so  many  as  to  make  selection  difiicult.  We 
shall,  however,  follow  the  bent  of  our  own  minds,  and  liavin^  been 
most  interested  in  those  chapters  which  relate  to  literature  and 
authors,  we  shall  presume  on  our  readers’  taste  beini(  eipially 
correct  as  our  own,  and  make  our  extracts  principally  from  them, 
'file  followinir  passat^e  will  probably  surprise  many  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  leadinji^  the  advertisements  of  some  of  onr  London 
publishers.  W  e  rejoice  in  the  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  find  the  statement  corroborated  by  additional  facts. 

‘  About  twenty  years  am),  tlie  literary  tide  set  in  in  favour  t>f  fiction. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Waverly  Novels  stimulated  a  host  of 
writers  to  apjily  themselves  to  works  of  a  similar  class.  If  those  wim, 
after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  were  the  earliest  in  this  literary  tiehl,  did  not 
acijuire  the  same  fame,  or  derive  the  same  pecuniary  advantage  as  the 
.Magician  of  the  North,  they  were  sntliciently  successful  to  encourage 
them  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to  induce  others  to  follow  their  example. 
Hence,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  when  the  maniaibr  works  of 
fiction  was  at  its  height,  it  was  calculated  that  fnnn  two  to  three 
hundred  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Ail  of  them  of  any  note 
could  boast  a  side  of  from  to  decidedly  good  ones  often 

reached  a  sale  of  from  I  .nOO  to  2,()(K)  cojiies.  A  striking  change  has 
since  come  over  the  spirit  i)f  this  class  of  literature.  'I'he  authors, 
whose  works  of  fiction  a  dozen  years  since  commanded  a  sale  of  fiom 
I, oOO  to  2,fKMf  copies,  cannot  now  command  a  sale  of  ;j(H).  I  could 
mention  many  instances  in  confirmation  of  this,  but  it  would  in*  equally 
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invidiouM  to  iiutliors  luul  piiblishors.  I  may  state  in  j^meral  terms 
that  <»ii  «»ne  <lay,  alniut  six  months  ap»,  four  novels,  two  of  them  b? 
autliors  of  great  celebrity  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  works  af  fie. 
tion,  were  ])uhlished  by  different  houses,  aud  that  the  s;de  of  neither  of 
the  works  exciH'ded  Hoff  eo]>ies  ;  that  of  thnv  out  of  the  bmr  was 
under  that  numluT.  P\iblishers  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion—^ 
conclusion  forced  on  them  by  painful  ex|H*rieuce — that  the  davs  of  this 
class  of  works  are  ]>ast  for  ever.  Authors  may  continue  to  write,  hut 
publishers  will  not  publish,  exce])t  in  com]>aratively  few  c;is4*s,  ex’en 
though  the  copyright  were  offered  them  b»r  nothing.  If  authors  iri// 
write  novels,  they  must  ]>ublish  them  at  their  own  risk.  This,  indeed, 
has  Ihvu  the  case,  though  the  public  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  in  many 
instances  of  late  years,  as  1  shall  have  <vcasion  afterwards  tt»  show  at 
some  length.  The  tr\ith  is,  that,  with  the  e\ce])tion  of  the  works  of 
fifttvn  or  twenty  authors,  no  individual  ever  nt>w  dreams  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  novel  for  his  <»wn  reading.  The  only  copies  bought  are  for  the 
circulating  libraries.’ — Vol.  1.,  pp.  1*2*2 — 124. 

\’ory  tew  readers  arc  aware  of  the  pecuniary  risk  which  is  in- 
curre<l  in  the  supply  of  their  intelleetual  wants.  It  is  frequenllv 
supposed  by  the  uninitiated  that  the  publishing  business  is  a 
mine  of  wealth,  and  tliat  a  suecessful  author,  in  any  depjirtmenl, 
must  be  a  rich  man.  bracts,  however,  are  stubborn  things,  and 
what  will  our  readers  s;iy  to  the  following: — 

‘  The  n\imlH»r  of  lv>oks  published  last  year  in  Tiondmi,  in  the  variaus 
departments  of  science  and  literature,  were,  as  nearly  as  c^in  Ik*  ascer¬ 
tained,  lofH). 

‘  It  is  calculated  that  out  of  every  fifteen  liooks  published,  tiking 
them  on  the  average,  not  more  than  one  pays  its  own  ex]H'nses.  *  The 
Kilinburgh  Keview  ’  proved  to  demonstration,  some  years  iigo,  that 
only  one  out  of  every  fifty  pam]ddets  which  make  their  apptwance, 
pay  the  e\|>i'nses  <»f  pa|>i'r,  ]>rint,  stitching,  and  advertising.  On  this 
suliject  1  shall  have  something  more  to  say,  when  I  come  to  the  cha|»- 
ter  on  ‘  Authors  and  Publishers.’ 

‘  (^nly  one  liook,  on  an  aversige,  out  of  alxnit  •20<),  reaches  a  second 
e<lition.  (^ut  of  5tH)  liooks,  imt  more  than  one  gets  to  a  third  edition  ; 
and  out  of  l,(Hk)  only  one  Inis  the  good  fortune  to  reach  a  fourtii 
o<lition.' — pp.  1S4. 

Some  speculations  must  of  course  be  successful,  or  woe  would 
betide  the  hapless  proprietor  of  many  works,  on  which  large  sums 
have  been  expended,  but  for  w’hich  the  public  are  so  unwwe  and 
ungrateftd  Jis  to  make  no  demand.  The  re-publications  recently 
issued,  have,  in  sevenil  cases,  enabled  the  fortunate  bibliopole 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  other  accounts. 

‘  The  late  republicjitions,  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  form,  of  the  works 
of  ]>opular  authors,  have  very  materially  contributed  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  new  productions,  published  at  the  usual  price.  Nearly 
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46,000  copies  of  the  re-publ  lout  ion  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  bet'n  sold.  Mr.  Murray,  it  is  understtHKl,  has  disposed  of  30,000 
copit*s  of  JVIoore  8  ‘  Life  and  Works  of  Hyriui.*  The  S4iUie  enterprising 
publisher  has  got  rid  of  nearly  8,0(K)  of  his  edititui  of  ihe  ‘  \\  tirks  of 
(>ahl)e  and  1  Wlieve  the  sale  of  his  Ih^well’s  ‘  liife  i»f  Johnson/ 
and  his  'Johnsoniana/  in  ten  volumes,  has  exceeded  That 

nunilHT  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  ‘  Life  and  Works  of  Hums/  was  sold 
by  the  publishers  within  twelve  montlis  of  the  completitm  of  the  edi- 
1  tioii.  51  r.  Valpys  edition  of  *  Shaks|H‘are,  ’  commanded  a  sale  of 
4,(MK) ;  and  his  edition  of  ‘  Hume  and  Smollett’s  England/  was  n(»t 
much  lt»ss  successful.  51es8rs.  Saunders  and  Otley’s  ‘  Life  and  Works 
of  (’ou'per  ’  has  had  a  sale  of  some  thousimds.  Messrs.  Haldwin  and 
Cradock’s  edition  of  the  works  of  the  same  j)oet,  has  also  had  a  toler- 
able  sale,  though  I  have  not  heard  any  statement  of  the  extent.  Of 
Mr.  5Iacrone’s  edition  of  the  ‘  Life  and  Works  of  Milton,*  the  sale  has 
been  l»etween  1,500  and  2,000.  All  of  these  works  have  been  sold 
<  at  five  shillings  per  volume  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
price,  there  have  been,  in  every  case,  the  further  attractions  of  the 
j  best  quality  of  paper,  the  most  tasteful  and  accurate  typography,  bc^au* 
tifully  executed  engravings,  and  elegant  binding.  The  circulation  of 
80  miiny  volumes  throughout  the  country  within  the  last  ten  years, 
must  of  necessity  have  lessened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  side  of 
1  thj»se  more  expensive  works  which  have  been  published  during  that 
period.  The  public  taste,  however,  is  beginning  to  la*  diverted  from 
(  this  class  of  publications,  and  is  likely  soon  to  bi*  turned  again  int<»  its 
former  channel.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  demand  for 
such  works  has  so  much  declined,  that  no  publisher  is  likely,  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  engage  witli  any  re-publication  of  the  same  kind. 
The  expense  of  getting  them  up  is  so  great,  and  the  price  of  each 
volume  is  so  cheap,  that  a  sale  of  less  than  3,500  copies  will  not 
render  the  sjwculation  a  safe  one  for  the  publisher.’ — pp.  137 — 

I 

Are  any  of  our  readers  aspiring  after  a  literary  life  ?  If  so, 
let  us  give  tliem  a  word  of  caution.  It  is  no  uncoininon  thing 
i  to  meet  with  ingenious  and  talented  youths  who  regard  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  literary  man  as  an  Arcadian  state,  securing  both  dig¬ 
nity  and  comfort.  Deluded  by  a  few  extraordinary  instances  of 
success,  they  relinquish  professions  in  which  an  honourable  com- 
^  potency  might  be  gained,  and  commit  tliemselves  to  a  current  the 
i  direction  and  fluctuations  of  which  are  proverbially  fickle.  Literary 
*  occupation  is  a  pleasing,  and  may  be  a  remunerative  engage- 
^  ment  for  a  leisure  hour.  It  may  do  w'ell  for  an  amusement,  nut 
i  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  starving  business.  Many  a 
1  noble  spirit  has  been  broken,  and  life  has  often  been  prematurely 
t  closed  ny  the  privations  and  bitter  disappointments  to  which  its 
1  followers  have  been  subjected.  Our  author  gives  a  sufficiently 
\  dark  coloring  to  his  picture,  and  lias  not,  we  suspect,  insisted  as 
I  he  might  have  done,  on  the  moral  causes  which  co-operate  in  the 
I  production  of  tlie  misery  he  depicts.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mis- 

i 
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f;ikon,  mncli  of  tlio  povorU'  and  \vrotclu'dno<5<«  wliicli  oharnctorizo 
tiu'  sons  of  ^onins,  arc  attrikutaMo  to  tlioir  own  iinprovidonoo  or 
vii'o.  Hut  tlioro  is  no  ipiostionino;  tho  general  aoouraoy  of  his  re¬ 
marks. 

‘  riu'  mnnkor  of  individuals, ’  ho  says,  ‘  win)  live  in  London  on. 
tiroly  ky  thoir  literary  lakonr,  has  Ivon  vario\isly  o>tiniattMl.  It  is  im. 
possihlo  tt'  say  \)itli  oontidt'uoo  >vhat  tho  o\aot  nmnln'r  is.  Amonj^the 
various  oonjootnn's  wliioh  have  hoon  inado  on  tho  suhjoot,  that  which 
ron\])ntos  tho  nundn'r  to  ho  ah<>nt  LO(h>  appears  to  mo  to  ho  tho  noarosl 
ap]>ro\imation  to  tlu'  truth.  (M'  this  numhor,  pi'rhaps  al>t>ut  firo, 
in  ono  )xav  or  other,  ooanootod  ^^'^th  periodicals.  Many  of  them,  I 
nO('d  hardlv  sav,  havt'  no  hotter  than  ohamoloon’s  faro  throe  davs  out 
of  tho  seven,  d'lio  joVo  of  Ix'inc:  p<vr  M’as  formerly  nsotl  oidv  in  rc_ 
foronoo  to  p<x'ts  ;  th('\  have  always  Ivon  so  romarkahh'  for  thoir 
|>ovt'rtv  that  tlu'  words  pool  and  poverty  have  almost  hooomo  svnonr. 
mens.  Now  tho  o)*il  of  poverty  is  nnha])pily  felt  h\  tho  wTitors  of 
])r«»so  ns  wi'll  as  pootr>-.  to  an  extent  nnparalh'lod  in  ]»y-p»no  times. 
<irnh-stro<‘t  >vas  formorlv  sn]'pos(xL  hy  a  sort  of  ]xx'tical  tiotion.  to  K> 
tho  onlv  hvalitv  of  ^xx>r  ant  fan's  :  now  a  tloz^'n  <Trnh-stroots  would  not 
otmtain  tho  numlxT,  «  von  sn]vposiniX  tho\  wore  to  adopt  tlio  ])riiici|do 
so  strictly  acted  on  amono  the  Irish  in)»ahitantv  (»f  St.  (lih’s’s,  nainoly, 
<»f  a  do/on  of  tht'm  vop'tating  in  tho  same  apartment.  Xow-a-davs 
tlioro  is  hanllv  an  attic  in  tho  humidor  hvalit.ios  of  tho  motra|vdis,  hut 
at  prevent  lias,  or  has  latidy  had,  its  ])<»or  author  as  an  inmate.  I  have 
sp4»l<-en  of  a^  Ix'ing  tlie  siijiposeil  nnmher  of  piwsons  who  live  bv 

their  lit('rar\  lalvnir  :  wiwe  1  to  inelnde  thos('  who  liave  tned  to  live  bv 
tl'.oir  liti'rar)  t\«'rli«»ns.  hut  hw'o  Ihx'h  iddigisl  to  ahandon  ‘the  proftx*. 
sion,’  Ix'oniso  thc)  found  thov  could  not  earn  hy  it  wliat  was  sutticiont 
t4'  keep  soul  and.  ]\odv  to'^olln'r,  1  sh«'uhl  have  to  donlde  the  inimlieT. 
'I'her*'  are  sc<'nes  of  di'stitution  and  misery  over  and  anon  oxliihited 
amoiii:  littwarv  men — -avi*.  anti  literary  women  t«x», — which  would 
make  tho  Inrirt  si.'k.  And  it  ought  not  to  ho  ft»rgott(*n  that  want 
armotl  to  iIumu  \oith  aggravated  hoirors.  Th(*y  are  of  necessity 
p<*rs4»ns  of  more  scnsii ' VO  mimis  llian  tho  inajoi\(\  <»t  other  sutferers 
from  tho  ills  «»f  p.o'oriv  ,  atul  hat  ;nhls  ti*  the  pungency  of  tlu  ir  dis¬ 
tress  is  tho  oiroumslaut’e  of  their  sliglitctl  intollivtnal  etlorts  being  al¬ 
most  invariahlv  mixed  up  with  tludr  ]diysieal  doslitulion.  1  inysolt 
eonld  dt'tail  east's  of  n  rotohodnoss  among  literary  men  which  have 
come  ninh'r  m\  own  ohst*rvation,  at  the  hare  inenlitni  of  which  ever} 
right  1}  i'onsiiinted  mind  wtmhl  stand  appalled.' . 

‘  The  lil.T  .rv  profession  is.  of  all  others,  tho  most  ]irocarions.  T  *♦- 
dav  von  mav  Ix'  tidiTahlv  sueeossful  and  in  ])ass:ihly  easy  circum- 
stances,  "i'o-morron  ,  you  may  ho  most  unfortunate  ami  have  to  on- 
Counter  all  tlu  ]u*-rors  of  want .  This  year  yon  may  make  a  hit :  you 
mav  writt'  a  work  which  will  sell  :  next  vear,  your  effort  is  a  decided 
failure  :  the  d..\  vonr  work  is  horn,  is  the  day  of  its  death. 

*  It  is  all  ver\  well  f*>r  youmj  men  to  apply  themselvc.*s  to  literaf} 
pursuits  as  an  amust'imait  ;  hut  he  wiu>  advi.sos  any  young  trien.l  t* 
make  it  a  iiroU'ssmn  hv  which  he  is  ti*  sup]>ort  himself,  inctirs  a  re- 
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sponsilnlity  <»f  no  ordinary  lua^iiitudo.  The  prohahiliiies  are  in  the 
j»ro|v»rlion  of  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  is  ailvisiug  him  to  adopt  u 
ctuirse  wliich  will  render  iiiin  nuMTuhle  tlirou^li  life.  It  was  the  iu- 
variahle  practice  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt  li»  cauliou  all  young  |iersous  who 
Md)iuitted  tlieir  maiden  eth>rls  to  him,  agaiu^l  Irusliug  foi  their  future 
support  to  their  literary  labours.  1  s<»me  time  since  saw  a  private 
letter  from  him  to  a  young  man  of  g«>od  talents  and  great  literary  en- 
thiisi;isin,  in  which  he  im»st  earnestly  warned  him  against  trusting  for 
his  brea<l  to  his  literary  labours,  atlding,  that  if  he  did  so,  he  might 
etnisider  it  as  all  but  certain  that  he  was  leaning  on  a  broken  reed.* 

pp.  J  40 — J  lti. 

'Idiore  is,  however,  a  bright  side  of  the  |)ictiire,  and  it  is  but 
tiiir  that  we  sliould  irive  it.  Some  men  (alas,  how  lew  !)  Iiave 
ij^iined  handsome  incomes,  or  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  as  the 
followimr  extract  will  sliow  : — 

‘  In  the  previous  chapter  1  have  spoken  of  the  exceedingly  preca- 
rions  character  of  the  literary  profession.  Aly  observatitms,  InAvever, 
will  m»t  have  been  understood  as  applying  in  every  case.  'J'hey  d(» 
ap]d>'  in  the  vast  majority  of  castes,  but  there  are  numerous  exet'p- 
tions.  The  case  of  Sir  W  alter  Scott  was  an  illustrious  exception. 
His  averaife  income  fr<»ui  bis  literary  talents  could  not,  for  some  years 
lH*fort‘  his  death,  have  l>een  much  short  of  for  lie  received 

ld.7oH  for  ])crmission  to  ])riut  an  edition  of  10, (MM)  copies  of  sevend 
of  his  novels  ;  and  he  ordinarily  w  rule  three  inwels  every  year,  besides 
his  various  contributimis  to  peri^Klicals.  liyron,  t<x»,  turned  his  genius 
to  excellent  pecuiiiarv  account.  From  first  to  hist,  it  is  undcrstiMKl 
that  he  received  ujiwards  of  T20,(HM)  from  Mr.  Murray  for  lii.s  works. 
Absire  also  used  to  derive  a  large  iuc<»mi‘  Iroin  his  intellectual  exer¬ 
tions.  For  bis  life  and  works  of  Lord  llyron,  lu‘  is  siiid  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Murray  T-,(MK).  Mr.  .Murray  is  umleist<MHl  to  have 
given  £:2,(MM)  for  the  copyright  of  \\  ashingtoii  Irving’s  *  Life  of 
Columbus.’  For  the  liist  volume  4»f  Colonel  Napit'r’s  ‘  II  i.slory  of  the 
Heniiisular  W  ar,’  the  same  publisher  gavt‘  the  gallant  autiior  the  sum 
of  1  ,(MM)  iiuiiieas.  it  is  oilculaled  that  Southey  derives  an  annua)  in¬ 
come  of  about  LI, (MM)  fnuii  bis  literary'  labours.  There  is  no  doulM,  I 
lielieve,  that  Messrs,  lialdwin  and  Cradock  gave  him  Lust  year  £1,(MH) 
tor  his  Life.  ^:c.  4>f  Cowjier.  That  literature  has  provinl,  and  ever  will 
prove  a  verv  lucrative  ]»rofessiou  to  tho.se  who  have  most  dislinguislied 
themselves  in  its  higher  w’alks,  will  appear  from  a  statement  of  the 
!  prict's  which  many  authors  have  received  for  their  w(»rks. 

1  ‘  Mr.  Edward  Lytloii  liuiwer  g4»t,  if  iny  information  Im*  corre  ct,  no 

i  less  a  sum  than  £l,t>(M)  for  his  ‘  Kieiizi,’  fnmi  IMe.'vsrs.  Saunders  and 
j  Otlev,  w  ho  have  also  paid  him  similar  amounts  for  several  of  his  other 
1  W(»rks.  The  same  publishers  gave  CajMain  Marryat  £I,(MM),  or  1,(MM) 
*  {Tuineas,  1  am  not  sure  which,  for  his  *  Japliet  in  Search  of  a  Fatlier,* 
I  thougli  the  W4uk  had,  in  some  mea.sure,  lost  the  freslmess  of  novelty, 
i  throuirh  its  previous  appearance  iii  the  ‘Metropolitan  ^lugaziue.'  Mr. 
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(fiilt  always  pwt  from  £‘200  to  £300  for  his  novels  ;  and  when  any  of 
them  came  to  a  sectmd  eilition,  he  usually  gi>t  stmiething  more. 

‘  1  could  mention  several  other  instanci‘s,  in  which  other  authors 
have  n»ceived  douct*urs  fmm  publishers,  when  the  works  reaclu*d  st»cond 
or  third  cMlitions  ;  hut  as  the  circumstance  is  hy  no  means  unciunmon, 
it  is  unneci'ssary  to  refer  j>articularly  to  individual  cast's.  It  is  but 
rijjht,  however,  to  state,  that  this  is,  in  some  cases,  more  from  consi¬ 
derations  of  pHwl  |>olicy  than  from  the  mere  impulses  of  a  jri'iierous 
ftvliu^.  Publishers  sometimes  make  authors  pri'sents  of  the  kind  re- 
ferretl  to,  as  an  inducement  to  wTite  other  works,  of  which  they  ex¬ 
pect,  «>f  course,  to  have  the  p\ihlication.  Let  me  mention  one  striking 
instance  of  genuine  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  to  a  success¬ 
ful  author.  Allan  (binningham  was  enpigi'd  to  furnish  Mr.  Murray 
with  six  volumes  of  his  ‘  Lives  of  the  Uritish  Painters,*  ^wc.,  at  £tib(i, 
or  .£1<H)  each  volume,  for  the  ‘Family  Library.*  He  executed  his 
tjisk  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  the  public.  Mr.  Murray, 
on  its  great  success,  show  ed  that  he  could  appreciate  merit  by  doubling 
his  terms  ;  in  other  words,  by  giving  Allan  £1,200,  instead  of  £(i00, 
exclusively  of  a  handsomely  Inmnd  set  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Review,*  from 
the  commenci'inent  of  the  work. 

*  1  have  mentioned  the  sum  which  Allan  Cunningham  rect'ived  for 
the  volumes  which  he  furnished  to  Mr.  Murray’s  *  Family  Library.’ 

For  his  *  Life  and  Works  of  Ibirns,’  in  eight  Viduines,  published  by 
Messrs,  (^m'hrane  and  Macrone,  he  got  £8(k).  Mr.  (lalt  got  fmm  the 
same  ]>ublishers,  £2i>0  for  his  ‘  Auttibiography.'  The  price  which 
Mr.  Rolx'rt  Montgomery  Martin  received,  from  Mr.  Ctx*hrane,  for  his 
‘  History  of  the  Rritish  Cobmies,’  in  tive  volumes,  w’jis  about  £8(K). 
Mr.  Ct»chrane  g:ive  very  lilx'ral  remuneration  to  literary  men  in 
several  other  instances  which  have  come  under  my  owm  immediate  olv- 
servation  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary’  to  allude  to  them  in  detail.  Mr.  i 
NVillis  got  from  Mr.  Macrone,  for  his  ‘  Pencillings  by  the  Way.’ 

Wbat  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley  gave  him  for  his  ‘  Inklings  of 
Adventure,*  I  have  not  heard.  The  usual  price  of  w’orks  of  fiction, 
in  thnv  volumes,  written  by  |xipular  authors,  has  of  late  lxx*n  from 
£*2PP  to  £iKHl :  fonnerlv  it  w’as  liigher ;  but,  as  menti(»ned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  cha]>ter,  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  fi>r  works  of  that  cla»; 
hjis  Ix'en  so  gri*at  jis  to  render  it  hazardous  for  publishers  to  offer  a 
liigher  sum  than  the  alxive.  As  it  is,  comparatively  few,  even  of  those 
written  by  novelists  <if  distinguished  reputation,  obtain  a  remunerating 
sale.  In  two  or  thrt'e  late  instances,  novelists  <if  the  first  class  have 
got  ns  high  ns  £o00,  but  the  publishers  havelxx'n  losers  by  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Illustrated  works,  got  up  in  the  style  of  the  Annuals,  have,  in 
.siune  rt'cent  cases,  *  fetcluxl  ’  a  high  ]irice  in  the  literary’  market. 
Captain  Marry’at,  in  1835,  received  for  his  ‘  Pirate,’  in  one  volume,  no 
h'ss  than  £75(b  from  Mr.  Heath,  who  has  brought  out  so  many  illus- 
tratwl  w’orks.  And  Mr.  Bulwer,  if  1  rememlx'r  rightly,  got 
for  his  ‘  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,’  also  in  one  volume.’ — pp.  171 — 17^ 

The  extravagant  expectations  of  young  authors  arc  proverbial. 
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We  are  all  apt  to  judee  of  others  from  ourselves^  ami  what  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  expect  from  the  public  a  prtunpt  and 
decided  approval  of  what  we  rejj^ird  with  so  much  complacency. 
Ilut  the  revelation  speedily  comes,  and  woe  bo  to  the  man  wim 
hiLS  not  stronjr  nerves,  ora  sound  head.  Our  author  supplies  some 
amusing  instances,  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  folhoviiig. 

^  The  late  Mr.  Johnson,  of  St.  I’aul’s  ('hureluyard,  u  well-known 
publisher  of  religious  works,  u»i*d  to  tell  a  lau|rhable  luieedote  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  authors  often  entertain  of  the 
demand  there  will  In*  for  their  works.  A  clergyman  called  on  him, 
and  s;iid  that  he  wished  him  to  lx*  the  agent  f»)r  a  volume  of  berimms, 
price  lOj.  6d.,  which  he  (the  clergyman)  had  resolved  on  publishing 
on  his  own  account.  The  bibliojKile  iuiki*d  him  how  many  copies  he 
meant  to  throw  off.  ‘  At  least  lOjMKl,*  replied  the  divine.  The  worthy 
publisher  remonstrated,  saying  that  250  woultl  be  nearer  the  mark. 
‘Two  hundred  and  fifty!’  exclaimed  the  thi*ologlan,  in  a  lone  of  stifled 
indignation  at  the  censure  cast  on  his  professional  acquiieuients,  as  he 
thought,  by  the  ol>8ervation.  ‘  Tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  !*  Why  there 
are  at  least  10,0(Kf  clergymen  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Enghind,  and  every  one  of  them  will  have  a  copy.  Get  me  10,000 
co])ies  printed,’  siiid  the  divine,  with  an  air  of  self-importance,  ‘  and 
if  they  are  not  all  sold,  1  myself  will  have  to  sustain  the  loss  alone.’ 
‘  Very  well,’  said  the  publisher,  iuid  thi*  parties  Ixule  each  other  good 
morning.  The  volume  of  divinity  appeared,  and  continued  to  bt*  ;ul. 
V(Ttisi*(l  in  all  the  magazines  and  pa]K*rs  for  nearly  six  weeks.  In 
almut  three  months  after  the  publication,  the  reverend  author  cmne  to 
town  (he  w^ui  the  rector  of  a  p«urish  in  Yorkshire)  with  the  sole  view 
of  balancing  accounts  with  his  bookseller,  and  receive  the  anticipated 
profits.  A  statement  of  aecimnts  wa.s  denumded  by  the  clergy, 
man,  and  instantly  furnished  by  the  other.  It  was  substantially  as 
follows  : 


£. 

d. 

To  printing  and  correcting 

. 

24f) 

0 

0 

To  ])aper  ..... 

. 

4112 

0 

0 

To  boarding  ..... 

. 

\m 

0 

To  advertising  .... 

• 

Gfi 

15 

0 

1>74 

15 

0 

The  numlier  of  copies  sold  was  4^’»,  after  de- 

ducting  commission  and  allowance 

to 

the 

trade,  amounting  to  .  .  . 

• 

16 

15 

0 

Making  the  balance  due  by  author 

to 

his 

agents,  &c.  . 

• 

yr.it 

0 

0 

'  The  rev,  gentleman  was  quite  horror-struck  at  this  ‘  statement  of 
acccmnts.’  lie  declared  himself  a  ruined  man  by  the  result  of  his 
publishing  speculation.  The  worthy  bibliojMdc,  seeing  he  had  fairly 
VOL.  i.  ^  ^ 
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convincccl  the  divine  how  grossly  he  liad  over-rated  the  demand  for 
1x>ok8,  told  him  the  account  he  had  submitted  to  him  was  drawn  out 
agreeably  to  the  numl)er  of  the  copies  he  had  ordered  to  Ik*  printed  ; 
but  that  he,  knowing  better  almut  such  matters,  had  instructed  the 
printer  to  throw  off  only  250  copies.  A  thousand  blessings  invoketl 
on  the  head  of  Mr.  Johnson,  was  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  the 
reverend  author  expressed  his  obligations  to  his  benefactor.*  pp.  195 — 

197. 

Publishers  have  a  difRciilt  task  to  perform  in  determining  oii 
the  merits,  or  rather  (for  this  is  their  sole  object)  on  the  probable 
sale  of  manuscripts  which  they  are  invited  to  purchase.  The 
leading  houses  have  one  or  two  ‘  literary  men,’  as  they  are  tech¬ 
nically  called,  to  whose  judgment  sucli  matters  are  referred ;  but  i 
these  are  sometimes  found  to  differ  in  opinion,  and  what  is  then  ^ 
to  be  done  ?  The  following  account  is  given  by  our  autlior,  on 
the  authority  of  ‘  a  gentleman  who  was  personally  privy  to  it’ 

'Fhe  publisher  referred  to,  as  the  account  itself  will  show,  had  two  * 
‘  literary  men’  in  bis  employ. 


‘  Some  years  since,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  fashionable  and 
military  world,  and  who  had  in  addititm  the  magical  ap|H*ndage  of  an 
M.P.  to  his  name,  called  on  the  bibliopole  and  l)eggcd  to  introduce  to 
him  a  young  gentleman,  his  friend.  After  the  usual  civilities  had  btvn 
exchanged,  the  latter  stated  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  see  whether 
he  and  the  bibliopole  could  come  to  any  arrangement  regarding  the 
publication  of  a  work  \yhich  he  had  almost  ready.  Knowdiig  that  the 
young  gentleman  lK‘longed  to  a  respectable  family  residing  in  St. 
James’s  Square,  and  hearing  him  warmly  eulogised  for  his  literary  taste 
by  the  gdlaiit  M.P.  who  introduced  him,  the  bibliopole  undert(H»k  the 
publication  t»f  the  work,  and  to  give  £200  t(»  the  auth<»r  without  even 
seeing  the  manuscript.  This  w'as  certainly  an  adventurous  step  on 
the  ])art  of  the  publisher,  where  the  work  was  the  author’s  maiden 
prcMluction.  The  author  In'ing  in  want  of  money,  the  bibliojKdc  drew 
out  a  bill  at  once  f«>r  the  amount.  In  alnuit  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
the  manuscript  Wiis  sent  to  the  publisher,  and  he  handed  it  over  t<»  one 
of  his  literary  men,  with  a  request  that  he  W'ould  read  it  cjirefully,  and 
state  his  opinion  of  it ;  bat  without  mentioning  that  he  had  already 
Innight  and  paid  for  it.  The  gentleman  called  on  the  publisher  some 
days  afterwanls,  when  the  latU'r  asked  him  w’hcther  he  had  read  the 
manuscript. 

*  I  have  gone  through  the  first  volume,’*  said  the  literary  gentle- 
man. 

‘  ‘  An<l  what  do  you  think  of  it  said  the  bibliopole,  eagerly.  ‘  F;i- 
Tour.ibly,  1  have  no  doubt.’ 

‘  ‘  The  greatest  triish,  without  exception,  I  ever  read,*  sai  the 
other. 
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^  Tho  vender  of  literatUK^^tum^l  pale.  He  was  quite  wii- 
toundtMl,  and  a  few%iinute8  cdapsed  before  he  was  able  to  utter  a 
word.  '  You  don’t  mean  to  say  it’s  so  very  bad,’  he  at  length  stut- 
tered  out. 

^  ‘  It  is,  I  ;issure  you,  the  most  consummate  nonsense  that  ever  soiled 
pajHT,*  observed  the  literary  man. 

'  The  bibliopole  rubbed  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  mortihcation. 

‘  ‘  But  perhaps,  though  deficient  in  literary  merit,  it  may  display  a 
kuowleilge  of  high  life,  and  consequently  sell,*  he  observed,  after  a 
momentary  silence. 

'  ‘  A  knowledge  of  high  life !’  exclaimed  the  other,  making  a  wry 
face ;  ‘  why,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the 
work,  the  author  knows  no  more  about  high  life  than  if  his  occupation 
were  to  swi'ep  the  crossings.’* 

‘  The  biblioptde  thrust  his  hands  into  his  smallclothes  jH>ckets,  and 
made  two  or  threi'  hasty  paces  through  the  apartment. 

'  *  But  you  have  not  read  the  whole  through :  |M»ssibly  if  you  finish 
the  manuscript  you  may  think  l)ettcr  of  it,’  said  the  ]Hitron  of  litera- 
lure,  as  he  loves  to  be  considered. 

‘  ‘  Bead  the  whole  through  !’  exclaimed  the  literary  man,  ‘  wdiy  I 
would  not  wade  through  the  other  two  volumes  fiw  fifty  jMmnds.  It 
is,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  most  unadulterated  nonstmse  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  human  mind.* 

‘  The  bibliopole  looked  at  a  heap  of  papers  w'hich  lay  on  the  table, 
scratched  his  head,  and  then  muttered  out,  ‘  Well,  bring  me  l>ack  the 
manuscript,  if  you  please/ 

‘  The  literary  man  quitted  the  place,  and  the  poor  publisher  was  left 
to  ruminate  on  the  folly,  as  he  now  thought  it,  of  buying  a  pig  in  a 
])oke.  He  vowed  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  never  afterwards 
purchase  any  work  of  an  unknown  author,  without  first  examining  the 
manuscript.  But  what  was  to  Ik?  done  touching  the  i;200  ?  The  loss 
of  the  money  haunted  him  like  a  8|)ectre.  While  reproaching  himsidf 
as  the  greatest  fool  in  Christendom,  his  other  *  literary  man*  chanced 
to  drop  in.  A  thouglit  struck  the  bibliopole.  ‘  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Thompson.* 

‘  ‘  Good  morning,  sir,*  responded  the  other. 

‘  ^  A  gentleman  has  promised  to  send  me  the  manuscript  a  bwhion- 
able  novel.  Will  you  set  to  work  and  read  it  carefully  through  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  of  it.* 

‘  ‘  fk»rtainly,*  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

‘  ‘  I  expect  it  here  every  minute,*  said  the  vender  of  literature.  ‘  I 
will  send  it  to  your  house  the  moment  it  comes,  as  I  am  quite  impa¬ 
tient  to  know  what  you  think  of  it.* 

‘  ‘  It  shall  have  my  immediate  and  best  attention,*  rem.arkinl  Mr. 
Thompson. 


*  In  order  that  the  judgment  of  these  literary  men  may  Ik*  un¬ 
biassed,  the  publishers  always  conceal  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
m;muKcript, 
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*  The  manuscript  was  forwarded  to  tlie  latter,  and  carefully  examined. 
His  opinion  of  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  other  Miterary 
man.*  He  pronounced  it  the  best  work  of  fiction  he  had  ever  read, 
and  assured  the  bibliopole  he  had  been  entranced  by  it,  and  that  it 
would  create  a  j^eat  sensation  among  the  higher  classes,  with  whose 
habits  the  author  manifested  a  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

'  The  patron  of  literature  was  now  thrown  int(»  a  stiite  of  utU'r 
perplexity.  *  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  differ  was  a  remark  he 
had  often  heard  before,  but  the  full  force  of  whicli  he  had  never  until 
now  experienced  in  his  own  perscui.  To  lose  his  ■G2(K)  was  an  evil  of 
no  ordinary  miignitude ;  but  it  would  be  a  less  evil  than  the  loss  of 
£500  or  £600  by  printing  and  advertising  a  l)ook  wiiich  would  not  sell. 
If,  therefore,  botli  his  ‘  literary  men’  had  concurred  in  condemning  the 
work,  he  would  have  consented  to  the  loss  of  his  £2(K),  on  the  principle 
of  choosing  the  least  (^f  two  evils.  Here,  however,  their  opinions  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  lMM)k  were  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other.  If 
the  judgment  of  the  first  literary  man  were  correct,  the  loss  incurrwl 
by  the  publication  would  l>e  enormous  ;  if  that  of  the  other  were  sound, 
the  bibliopole  must  make  a  little  fortune  by  the  work.  To  what  de¬ 
cision,  then,  was  the  perplexed  publisher  to  come?  He  waddltsl 
thrt>ugh  the  r(M)m,  knit  his  brow,  and  heaved  two  or  three  broken 
sighs,  as  he  thought  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  had 
often  ex]>erienced  tlie  sorrows  of  a  publisher  before ;  but  here  were 
sorrows  of  a  new  class,  or  to  use  his  own  words,  a  *  new  series.*  He 
thought  \vith  himself  that  if  the  unkno^vn  poet  who  l)egins  his  touch- 
ing  lines,  ‘  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  !*  had  betm  alive  at  the 
time,  and  l)een  aware  of  his  distressing  perplexity,  he  would  have  made 
it — ‘  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  bibliopole !’  While  in  this  pitiable  state, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  publisher, 
chanced  to  call  on  him.  ‘  O,  Mr.  Thomas,  I’m  so  glad  you’re  come!’ 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  other  entered  his  room. 

‘  ‘  What’s  the  matter  ?*  said  the  latter. 

‘  ‘  (),  these  two  rascals  of  readers !  (another  of  his  terms),  what  a 
couple  of  vagidwnds  they  are  I’  he  answered. 

‘  ‘  What  have  they  done?*  inquired  Mr.  Thomas. 

‘  '  Why,  the  one  pronounces  a  fashionable  novel  I  have  given  him 
to  read  to  be  the  most  arrant  trasli  ever  penned,  and  says  the  author 
knows  nothing  of  fashionable  life  ;  while  the  other  represents  the  work 
as  the  lH*st  he  ever  read,  and  says  the  writer  displays  a  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes.’ 

‘‘Well,  that  is  differing  with  a  vengeance,  certainly!*  said  Mr. 
Thomas. 

‘  ‘  It  is,  indeed,* observed  the  literary  merchant ;  ‘and  what  am  I  to 
do  l)etween  the  two  rogues  ?* 

‘  Stop  a  moment,*  said  Mr.  Thomas,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  looking  thoughtbilly.  ‘  Stop  a  moment !  I  think  I  know  how 
you  may  decide  at  once  as  to  whose  judgment  is  to  be  relied  on.* 

‘  ‘  By  what  means  can  1  decide  the  |)oint  ?*  said  the  bibliopole  ea¬ 
gerly,  his  little  countenance  brightening  up  iis  he  spoke. 

‘  ‘Of  course  you  know  the  author?’  said  Mr.  Thomas. 
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‘  ‘  ()  yes,  certainly,*  replied  the  |>erplexed  publisher. 

‘  ‘  Tht‘11  you  must  know  whether  he  Ik;  ii  man  accustnmeil  to  move 
in  the  hij'her  circles  of  society  ;  and  as  the  one  literary  man  athrms 
that  he  knows  notllin^  of  the  manners  of  the  uj)per  classes,  while  the 
other  says  he  evinces  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  hishionable 
life,  the  fair  ])resumpti(m  is  that  the  one  who  is  right  as  to  that  point, 
is  also  right  as  to  the  literary  merits  (»f  the  work.’ 

*  ‘  Hless  me  !  I  never  tlumght  of  that,*  said  the  publisher,  overjoyed 
at  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Thmnas,  and  amazed  at  his  own  stupidity  in 
not  having  made  it  himself. 

‘  The  literary  man  who  pronounced  the  work  to  he  one  of  transcend¬ 
ent  merit,  having  l)een  the  party  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
writer  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  upjrer  classes  of  society, 
the  bibliopole,  of  course,  at  once  determined  on  ]>ublication.  The 
work  appeared  ;  it  made  a  great  muse,  and  the  author  is  how  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.*  pp.  — 236. 

We  must  limit  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which  we  slmll 
take  from  our  author’s  account  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  liave  ever  ventured  within  the  walls  of  tliat  most 
noisy  and  uproarious  place,  where  the  frolics  of  boyhood  are 
strangely  blended  with  the  deepest  and  most  hazardous  specula¬ 
tions,  will  never  forget  either  the  scene  or  their  reception.  The 
facility  with  which  large  fortunes  liave  been  made  and  lost  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  exceed  the  most  marvellous  talcs  of  romance. 
Let  the  following  suffice,  as  an  example : 

‘  As  illustrative  of  the  sudden  and  singular  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  men  sometimes  undergo  in  that  place,  I  may  mention  a  curious 

instance  in  the  case  of  Mr.  F - ,  the  present  proprietor  of  one  of 

the  most  extensive  estates  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  He  had  been 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Stock  Kxchange,  when,  on  becoming 
unfortunate,  he  had  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  having  his  name  chalked 
on  the  black  board ;  an  indignity  to  which  poverty  more  frequently 
than  dishonourable  conduct  is  subjected.  The  loss  of  a  handsome 
fortune,  coupled  with  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  com- 
mittee,  worked  his  feelings  up  to  such  a  state  of  frenzy,  that  chancing 
to  pjiss  London  Bridge  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he,  in 
his  despair,  threw  the  last  shilling  he  had  in  the  world  over  the  bridge 
into  the  water.  For  a  few  moments  afterwards  he  stcKHl  motionless  on 
the  spot,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  gazing  vacantly  on  the  water. 
The  emotions  which  then  passed  through  his  mind  were  of  a  nature 
which  no  second  party  could  descriln; ;  and  which,  indeed,  even  he 
liimself  could  not  by  possibility  convey  with  anything  like  their  vivid¬ 
ness  or  power,  to  the  minds  of  others.  Ilis  predominating  feelings — 
but  no  idea  can  be  fi»rim*d  of  their  burning  intensity — were  those  of 
envy  of  the  insensate  stones,  and  of  a  wish  that  he  himself  were,  like 
his  last  shilling,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  That  moment,  but  for 
the  crowds  of  persons  wlu»  were  jnissing  and  repassing,  he  would  have 
thrown  himself  over  the  parajH't  of  the  bridge,  and  ended  his  woes 
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l»y  ciuliii*'  Ills  oxisteiice.  From  thiit  instuiit,  lio  did  form  tlio  jmrposo 
of  I'oniiiiittiiig  suicidi* ;  and  he  lK*j;an  to  move  slowly  towards  home 
with  that  view.  Beft»re  he  had  reached  the  «)ther  end  of  the  bridge, 
lie  wiLs  met  by  a  Frenchman  with  whom  he  had  lK*en  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy,  lie  would  have  passed  by  the  Frenchman,  so  absorl)i‘d 
was  he  with  the  wretchedness  of  his  condition,  without  recognizing  him. 

'riie  latter,  however,  advancing  towards  IMr.  F - ,  seized  him  by  the 

hand,  and  inijiiired  how  he  was.  lie  managed  to  lisp  out  an  ‘  (),  how 
are  you 

‘  *  This  is  a  most  important  affair  to  both  countries,’  said  the  French¬ 


man. 

‘  ‘  W  hat  affair  ?’  inquired  the  other,  partially  recovering  himsc‘ll 
from  the  frightful  reverie  to  which  he  had  been  giving  way. 

‘  ‘  ^V'hy,  the  great  battle,’  observed  IMonsieur. 

‘  ‘  The  great  battle  !  \N  hat  great  battle.^* 

‘  ‘  The  battle  of  Waterlini.’ 

‘  ‘  You  are  surely  dreaming.  1  have  not  lieard  a  word  about  it : 
the  newspapers  make  no  mention  of  any  battle  having  been  lately 
fought.  * 

‘  ‘  I  dare  say  they  do  not.  How  could  they  Intelligence  of  it 
has  only  reached  town  within  the  last  two  hours.  The  foreign  secretary 
and  the  Frencli  ainbasvsador  alone  know  anything  of  it.  (lovernment 
have  received  the  tidings  of  it  by  telegraph :  it  is  not  an  hour  since  1 
parted  with  the  French  ambassador  from  whom  I  had  the  information. 
Vapoleon  is  signally  defeated.’ 

‘  IMr.  F - felt  as  if  he  had  started  from  a  deep  sleep.  He  felt 

as  if  he  had  become  a  new  man.  The  advantage  to  which  such  im¬ 
portant  intelligence  might  be  turned  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  scene 
of  so  many  disasters  and  so  much  degradation  to  him,  immediately  shot 
across  his  mind. 

•  ‘  And  the  battle  was  an  important  one  .^’ 

‘  *  Mast  important.’  said  the  Frenchman,  with  great  emphasis.  ‘  It 
w  ill  prove  fatal  for  ever  to  the  prospects  of  Ibionajiarte.  His  usurp- 
aiion  is  at  an  end,’  he  added,  with  evident  joy,  being  a  great  adherent 
of  the  Bourbon  family. 

‘  ‘  W  ere  the  numbers  on  either  side  great  .^’ 

*  *  1  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  numlK'rs,  but  the  battle  was  the 
gi  iMtest  w  hieh  has  been  fought  in  modern  times,  and  it  lasted  a  con- 
r  iderable  part  id’  thnn*  davs.’ 

‘  .Hr.  F - cordially  shiMik  the  Frenchman  by  the  hand,  and  .saiil 

he  won  Id  call  on  him  in  a  day  or  two.  Hastily  returning  to  the  city, 
he  hurried  to  a  certain  firm  on  the  StiK’k  Exchange,  informed  them 
that  he  had  just  Iktoiiu*  exclusively  possessed  of  most  iiiqnirtant  in- 
tormation,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  communicate  it  to  them  on 
eomlition  that  he  should  ri'ceive  the  half  of  whatever  ])rofits  they 
might  realize  on  any  ojHTatioii  they  might  have  in  the  Stuck  Exchange 
in  consequence  of  that  information.  They  agreed  to  his  proposal:  lie 
told  them  the  result  of  the  battle  of  W’aterliMi  :  they  rushed  into  the 
market  and  pnrcha.sed  cimsols  to  an  enormous  amount.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  .Nlr.  F - piiKceded  to  another  large  house,  and  told  them  also 
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that  lie  possessed  information  of  tlie  most  important  character,  of  which 
ho  was  sure  they  had  heard  nothin^;.  They  admitted  they  knew  of 
nothing  that  was  not  in  the  public  prints.  lie  made  the  same  pro- 
]>osid  to  them  he  had  done  to  the  other  firm  :  they  also,  not  8up{H)sing 
]\Ir.  F—  had  spoken  to  any  other  party  on  the  subject,  at  once 
closed  with  the  offer,  and,  on  the  intelligence  being  communicated  to 
them,  one  of  the  partners  called  the  other  aside — there  were  only  two 
ill  the  counting-house  at  the  time — and  whisjiered  to  him,  not  on  any 

account  to  let  IVIr.  F - out  of  his  sight,  lest  he  should  allow  the 

iinjiortant  intelligence  to  transpire  to  some  one  else, — adding  that  he 
would  that  instant  hurry  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  employ  various 
brokers  to  purchase  consols  to  a  large  amount.  ‘  You’ll  recollect  what 
I  have  said,’  he  observed  to  his  jiartner,  as  he  hastened  out  of  the 
counting-house.  ^  I’ll  take  sptxiial  care  of  that,’  said  the  other. 

‘  Lejive  such  matters  to  me,*  he  added  in  his  own  mind.  A  thought 

struck  him.  ‘  JMr.  F - ,  wull  you  just  step  into  the  parlour,’  ]K)int. 

iiig  the  way,  ‘  and  have  a  lunch?’  IMr,  F.  assented.  They  both  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  ajiartment  in  another  part  of  the  house.  A  lunch  W'as 

brought.  i\Fr.  F - ,  u’hose  state  of  mind  had  de])rived  him  of  all 

appetite  for  some  days  past,  now  ate  rather  lieartily.  While  busy 
with  the  things  set  liefore  him,  the  other,  rising  from  his  seat,  saiil, 

‘  You’ll  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  IMr.  F - ,  while  I  transact  a  small 

matter  in  the  counting-house.*  *  Certainly,*  said  Mr.  F - ,  ‘  take 

your  time.*  The  other  quitted  the  room,  and,  on  getting  to  the  out¬ 
side,  locked  the  door,  unknouii  to  Mr.  F - ,  and  put  the  key  in  his 

])ocket.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  first  partner  retnrned  from  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  stated  that  the  funds  had  already,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  risen  in  an  hour  or  two  three  per  cent.  The  cause,  it 
is  uniu»cessary  to  say,  was  the  immense  amount  of  consols  which  had 
Ik‘cii  purchased  by  the  first  house  to  whom  Mr.  F - gave  the  in¬ 

formation.  Both  ]v.irtners  proceeded  to  the  apartment  in  which  they 
had  shut  up  their  prisoner,  and  apprised  him  of  the  rise  wdiich  had 
taken  place,  adding  that  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  purchase  at 
the  advanced  ])rice.  lie  urged  them  to  do  so,  expressing  his  firm  Indief 
that  when  the  news  of  so  important  a  victory  by  the  allied  jiowers  had 
been  received,  the  funds  would  rise  at  least  ten  or  tw’elve  per  cent. 
The  parties  acted  on  his  advice,  and  made  immense  purchases.  The 

event  justified  the  soundness  of  IMr.  F - *s  counsel,  and  the  accuracy 

of  his  opinion  ;  for  on  the  day  on  which  intelligence  of  the  battle  was 
inaile  general,  the  funds  rose  to  the  amazing  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent., 
which  is  the  greatest  rise  they  W'ere  ever  known  to  experience.  Mr. 
F - ’s  share  of  the  profits  between  the  tw'o  houses  in  one  day  ex¬ 

ceeded  ill 0(1,000.  He  returned  next  day  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
very  s(K)ii  amassed  a  large  fortune,  when  he  had  the  wisdom  to  quit  the 
]»lace  for  ever,  and  w'ent  and  purchased  the  estate  I  have  alluded  to, 
which  he  still  |H)ssesses.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  64 — 71* 

Wo  liave  been  so  much  pleased  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes 
as  to  be  wholly  indisposed  to  the  task  of  minor  criticism.  We 
have  detected  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  statement  of  facts> 
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and  have  occasionally  reg^retted  tlic  want  of  severe  revision  in 
matters  of  style.  But  these  are  mere  trifles,  not  unworthy,  indeed, 
of  our  author’s  notice,  but  wholly  beside  the  general  merits  of 
his  work.  We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  own  feelings 
if  we  did  not,  in  closing,  express  our  w^arm  commendation  of  the 
more  than  respectful  feeling  towards  Divine  revelation  which  his 
pages  evince.  He  never  loses  an  appropriate  opportunity  of 
doing  homage  to  religion.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  the  avowal 
of  his  sentiments,  he  glories  in  their  utterance,  and  there  is  a 
freshness  and  warm-heartedness  in  his  remarks  which  bespeak  his 
sincerity. 

It  is  unnecessary  formally  to  recommend  his  volumes.  The 
extracts  we  have  made  will  attract  more  purchasers  than  any  pa¬ 
negyric  we  could  pen. 


Art.  IV.  Rienzi ;  or  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  Pelham.*  3  veds.  London  :  Saunders  &  Otley,  183(>. 

history  of  every  mental  process  is  interesting.  To  ob- 
-■*  serve  how  opinions  grow  into  principles,  and  how  the  latter 
arc  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals  or  societies, 
is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 

It  is  in  this  view  alone,  that  the  annals  of  man  possess  greater 
value  than  those  of  the  Cranes  and  Pigmies,  or  the  Frogs  and 
Mice  of  antiquity.  The  volume  of  past  ages  should  always  be 
opened  to  lay  bare  the  cuiious  springs  of  motive  and  action ; 
whereby  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  leading  ideas  are  constantly 
re-producing  themselves,  yet  on  the  whole,  a  perpetual  struggle 
to  get  right  acts  as  the  universal  momentum,  bearing  forward 
mankind  in  masses,  from  one  degree  of  improvement  to  another. 
Kings  may  seem  to  crusli,  aristocracies  to  domineer,  and  priests 
to  delude,  for  periods  comparatively  protracted :  but  alternations 
of  light  as  well  as  darkness,  relieve  tlie  dreariest  scenes.  What 
is  w  rong  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution. 
'Fruth  and  freedom  and  love  are  the  real  immortals,  wdiich  will 
survive  both  the  shocks  of  violence,  and  the  silent  canker  ot 
decay. 

Ueformers  in  all  times  have  risen  up  to  declare  these  things, 
and  protest  against  existing  abuses:  but  because  the  consul  Cre- 
seentius,  or  Arnold  of  Brescia,  became  bonfires  for  a  mob  at 
Rome,  superficial  observers  imagine  them  to  have  been  madmen, 

4)r  at  the  best,  useless  enthusiasts.  Madame  de  SUiel  speaks,  m 
her  Coriniie,  of  those  ‘  Qui  out  pris  les  souvenirs  pour  les  espe- 
raiices  :*  and  tlnire  is  much  point  as  well  as  some  truth  in  the  ex- 
pression.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  no  eflbrt  made  ui  ^ 
a  right  direction  can  be  lost.  An  impulse  is  given,  of  which  the 
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ulterior  consequences  may  be  developed  upon  a  surprising  scale  ; 
and  Chateaubriand  is  correct  in  declaring  that  tlie  earliest  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  world  will  be  found  to  have  told,  in  some  mysterious 
and  invisible  manner,  upon  the  last.  Occasionally,  two  or  three 
stages  of  the  operation  may  be  discerned :  as  for  example,  in  the 
influence  of  Wycliffe*s  writings  upon  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Pnigue;  and  again,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  opened  the  w’ay 
for  Luther  and  his  fellow^-labourers.  Or  looking  back  upon 
political  affairs,  it  may  strike  most  persons  that  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  w’as  precipitated  by  that  in  America ;  which  last,  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  at  least,  felt  to  no  slight  extent 
the  puritanism  of  the  previous  century.  And  thus  it  happens 
that  each  event  forms  but  one  link  of  a  vast  and  sublime  concate¬ 
nation,  wdiile,  from  age  to  age,  some  master-hand,  or  some  w'on- 
derful  change  of  circumstances,  communicates  a  tone  to  tlie 
whole, 

‘  Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound !  ' 

Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  furnished  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  in  the  instance  of  Nicola  di  llienzi,  the  son  of  an  inn¬ 
keeper  and  a  washerw'oman.  The  causes  of  that  temporary  suc¬ 
cess,  which  has  so  dazzled  the  imagination  of  patriots  and  poets 
from  Petrarch’s  time  to  our  own  day,  may  be  sought  for  in  four 
sources :  the  historical  associations  cherished  by  the  Romans  even 
(luring  their  deepest  degeneracy ;  the  Paulician  doctrines  still 
existing  in  Italy;  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon;  and  the 
grinding  oppression  of  a  law  less  aristocracy. 

In  fact,  wdiat  the  senses  are  to  the  soul,  external  objects  are  to 
the  senses.  The  peasants  in  Switzerland  are  proud  of  their  Alps 
and  glaciers,  just  as  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Sicily  are  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Etna,  or  the  majestic  ruins  at  Giogenti. 
VVe  see  something  of  the  S2ime  sort  even  amongst  ourselves,  from 
Shakespeare’s  Cliff  at  Dover,  to  the  few  but  interesting  reminis- 
censes  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  good  towns-people  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  Rut  w'hat  are  any  or  all  such  associations  compared 
with  those,  which  hover  over  the  Seven  Hills  and  the  Tiber  ? 
Mean  and  base  and  degraded  as  the  successive  races  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  Rome  became,  an  appeal  to  the  mighty  monuments 
around  them  would  always  awaken  ten  thousand  emotions,  the 
more  powerful  from  their  being  blended  w  ith  the  marvels  of  su¬ 
perstition.  Their  confused  ideas,  moreover,  as  to  the  real  state  of 
things  in  by-gone  days,  added  to  the  general  exaggeration,  with 
which  all  are  too  prone  to  reflect  or  descant  upon  the  past.  No 
one  can  have  investigated  a  volume  of  Muratori’s  Antiquities,  or 
Ijis  Scriptures  Rerum  Italicarum,  or  have  read  a  page  of  Poggio’s 
higubrious  lucubrations,  w'ithout  perceiving  that  this  was  the 
^*U!>e.  The  correspondence  of  the  Hard  of  Vauclause  remarkably 
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confirms  it.  Monks  and  ciiniinals  aiifroc  in  their  dull  yet  faithful 
testimony  to  the  point.  Tradition,  like  the  spectre  of  the  llartz 
Mountains  always  overawed,  and  sometimes  seared  an  uninformed, 
and  therefore  credulous  population.  It  wiis  the  maijician  rarely 
visible,  but  ever  present  in  his  spell  and  influences,  to  which  everv 
tirator  appealed,  whenever  .an  unpopular  prelate  was  to  be  de- 
poseil,  or  a  biirbarian  emperor  to  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
'riie  fallen  marbles  of  the  forum  had  a  tongue  or  an  echo,  M  liich 
s|H)kc  to  tlie  heart  of  the  departed,  though  not  forgotten,  freedom 
and  g^randeur,  they  had  once  witnessed ;  and  hence  no  names 
were  more  dear  to  the  successors  of  the  8.  P.  Q,  U.  than  such 
otticial  titles  as  Senator,  I’refect,  Consul,  and  Tribune. 

Added  to  these  considerations,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
the  I’aulieian  doctrines  were  bv  no  means  extinct  in  ludv  duriii'r 

•  r  ^ 

the  fourteenth  century.  Persecution  proved  a  severe  but  most 
useful  friend  to  mankind.  She  it  was  wlu>  so  hel[)ed  to  scatter 
the  seeils  of  truth,  like  ‘bread  cast  upon  the  waters  to  be  found 
‘  after  nuuiy  days.*  From  'Pephrice,  in  Asi.i,  to  Ibdg^aria,  and  follow¬ 
ings  the  source  of  the  Danube  even  to  the  confines  of  Lombardy, 
round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  fire  and  sword  pursued  those  flying 
sectaries,  who  presumed  to  think  for  themselves,  and  defy  an 
l^tablished  Church.  Amidst  much  that  was  fanatical  and  erro¬ 
neous,  they  reUiined  an  indomitable  attachment  to  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Albi- 
genses  as  well  as  of  those  who  followed  Arnold  of  Brescia  and 
his  disciples.  I  aider  various  names  of  reproach,  they  excited  the 
bitterness  of  inquisitors  to  a  very  late  period ;  and  that  too  amidst 
such  intensity  of  scorn  and  hatred,  as  to  be  a  powerful  witness, 
not  merely  to  their  numbers,  but  to  the  effects  produced  by  their 
opinions.  Those  opinions  spread  like  wildfire,  and  undermined 
or  overcame  the  prejudices  of  ortiiodoxy  in  multitudes,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  close  their  eyes  against  abuses  no  longer  to  be  con¬ 
cealed.  The  pen  of  Petrarch,  and  the  genius  of  Dante,  bewailed 
and  lashed  a  herd  of  vices,  which  needed  sterner  remedies  for 
their  removal.  Had  printing,  however,  been  then  discovered, 
there  is  no  saying  how  far  tlie  religious  heroes  of  W  ittemburg 
and  Zurich  might  have  been  anticipated  in  Italy,  or  even  in  the 
Babylon  of  Christendom.  Men  were  beginning  to  prepare  for 
a  change ;  although  generations  had  still  to  elapse,  before  the 
golden  moment  would  arrive. 

The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  formed  a  third  circum¬ 
stance  favourable  to  the  revolution  effected  by  llienzi.  Bitter 
were  the  complaints  on  this  score  of  every  Christian  country? 
with  perhaps  tlie  single  exception  of  France.  Contemporaneous 
wTiters  are  fond  of  comparing  it  with  the  seventy  years  raptivity 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  \  et  the  representatives  of  St.  Peter 
could  urge  very  strong  grounds  for  having  transported  the  Apos- 
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tolic  See  from  the  tumults  of  Home  to  the  comparative  tranquillity 
ol  the  V  eiiaissin.  Diiriiij^  a  previous  century  they  had  withdrawn 
to  Ana^^ni,  l^eruj'ui,  Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities;  and  when¬ 
ever  from  these  quiet  but  obscure  sUitions  they  were  induced  to 
re-visit  the  Vatican,  a  reception,  j^raphicaliy  described  by  Matthew 
I’aris,  too  surely  awaited  them :  Romani  autem  non  valentcs  nec 
volentes  ultra  suam  cclare  ciquditatem  ^ravissimam  contra  Papam 
inovcre  cjeperunt  (jua^stionem,  exi^entes  ab  eo  ur^entissime 
omnia  qiue  subierant  per  ejus  ahsentiam  damna  et  jacturas,  vide¬ 
licet  in  hosj)itiis  locandis,  in  mcrcinioniis,  in  usuris,  in  redditibus, 
in  provisionibiLS,  et  in  aliis  modis  innuinerabilibus.  Quod  cum 
aiidisset  Papa,  prajcordaliter  inj^emuit  ■  I  list.  p.  7.57.  Rernard, 
tlie  Abbot  of  Clairv^aux,  tells  the  same  story  ;  and,  in  sj^eakini^  of 
the  Romans,  his  oratorical  qualiticcitions  mi^ht  suit  our  Exeter 
Hall  on  certiiin  Catholic  occasions:  ‘  Wlio  is  ignorant,’  siiys  lie, 

‘  of  the  vanity  and  arrogance  of  the  Romans  ?  a  nation  nursed  in 
‘  sedition,  cruel,  untractable,  and  sconiing  to  obey,  unless  when 
‘  too  feeble  to  resist.  When  they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to 
‘  reign  ;  if  they  swear  allegiance,  they  watch  the  opportunity  of 
‘  revolt :  yet  they  vent  their  discontent  in  loud  clamours,  if  your 
*  doors  or  councils  arc  shut  against  them.  Dexterous  in  mischief, 
j  ‘  they  have  never  learnt  the  science  of  doing  good.  Odious  to 
■  ‘earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious  among  themselves, 
‘jealous  of  their  neighbours,  inhuman  to  strangers,  they  love  no 
‘  one,  by  no  one  are  they  beloved ;  and  while  they  wish  to  in- 
‘  spire  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  apprehension.  They 
‘  will  not  submit ;  they  know  not  how  to  govern ;  faithless  to 
‘  their  superiors,  intolerable  to  their  ecjuals,  ungrateful  to  their 
‘benefactors,  and  alike  imprudent  in  their  demands  and  their  re- 
‘fusals.  Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution:  adulation  and 
‘calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are  the  familiar  arts  of  their 
‘policy.’  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixix.  Petrarch  cites  the  passage;  which 
although  dark  in  its  colouring,  marvellously  illustrates  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Rienzi.  Matters  naturally  grew  rather  worse  than  better, 
when  their  sovereign  bishop  appeared  to  have  abandoned  tliem 
for  ever;  and  the  populace  w^as  ripe  for  revolt,  so  soon  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  should  offer. 

Nor  was  the  desirableness  of  some  change  diminishe<l,  through 
the  oppressions  of  that  lawless  aristocracy,  which  scourged  with¬ 
out  mercy  all  Italy  in  general,  and  its  fallen  capital  in  particular. 
‘  They  laughed  at  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  wdthin  and  with- 
^  out  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  civil  contention  between  the 
‘nobles  and  plebeians  for  the  government  of  the  state.  The 
‘harons  asserted  in  arms  their  personal  independence.  Their 
‘palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege,  and  their  pri- 
‘vate  quarrels  were  maintained  by  tlie  number  of  their  vassals.* 
l^assing  over  the  famous  Frangipani,  the  Corsi,  the  Savelli,  the 
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Conti,  and  the  Annibaldi,  history  in  the  age  of  llienzi,  lias  most 
concern  with  the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Orsini.  Their 
hereditary  feud  distracted  for  above  250  years  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  1  he  latter  were  Guelphs,  the  former  Ghibellines.  ‘  The 
‘  eagle  and  the  keys,’  says  Gibbon,  ‘  were  displayed  in  their  ad- 
‘  verse  banners;  and  the  two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiouslv 
‘  raged,  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute  w'ere  lontr 
‘  since  forgotten.  After  the  retreat  of  the  popes  to  Avignon, 
‘  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republic ;  and  the  mischiefs  of 
‘  discord  were  perpetuated  by  the  wretched  compromise  of  elect- 
•  ‘  ing  each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private  hostilities  the 
‘  city  and  country  were  desolated ;  and  the  fluctuating  balance 
‘  inclined  with  their  alternate  success.’  It  may  well  be  imagined, 
that  such  a  dispute  could  be  productive  of  nothing  beside  suffer¬ 
ing  to  the  unfortunate  people.  Whichever  party  culminated, 
there  was  no  relief  for  them.  The  honest  burgher  was  crushed 
between  the  mail  of  contending  barons,  or  fleeced  with  the  ruth¬ 
less  shears  which  the  church  demurely  carried  under  her  mantle. 
Yet  the  oppressed  had  natural  rights  and  natural  feelings,  as  well 
:is  the  oppressor.  To  have  spoken  out  singly,  or  until  protected 
by  pow’crful  combinations,  would  have  insured  any  man  tiic 
honour  of  being  exalted  upon  the  nearest  gallows ;  and  that  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  A  mine,  therefore,  of  public  discon¬ 
tent  accumulated  in  secret,  until  a  very  humble  hand  set  fire  to 
the  train  ;  and  Hienzi  availed  himself  of  the  explosion,  to  immor¬ 
talize  Ids  name,  in  attempting  deliverance  for  his  country. 

Nicola  di  Rienzi,  as  before  mentioned,  w'as  a  person  in  lowly 
life ;  though  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  emperor,  Henry  VTI.,  of  the  great  house  of  Luxemburgh. 
( labrini  was  the  patronymic  of  his  family.  Having  a  taste  for 
literature,  he  contrived  to  indulge  it,  and  obUuned  access 
manuscripts  of  many  among  the  chissics  of  antiquity;  from  whose 
pages  he  illuminated  his  own  mind,  and  instructed  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  associations  around  him  all  fanned  the  flames. 
When  wandering  amidst  the  monuments  of  the  Vda  Sticra  he 
would  exclaim,  ‘  Where  are  now  these  Romans  ?  their  virtue, 
their  justice,  their  power  ?  Why  was  I  not  born  in  hapjuer 
times  ?’  His  friends  listened,. applauded,  and  multi))lied ;  and  a 
circumstance  moreover  had  occurred,  which  exercised  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  his  mind.  His  younger  brother  having  been 
murdered  by  some  baronial  ruffians  in  a  fray,  he  loudly  demanded 
justice  from  the  Golonna,  in  whose  palace  he  was  allowed  through 
ids  talents,  to  be  an  <»cciisional  guest.  But  a  member  of  that  family 
turned  out  to  have  been  the  guilty  party  ;  and  what  were  a  lew 
drops  of  plebeian  blo<Kl,  when  shed  by  a  noble  hand?  His  jiatroii 
would  have  befriended  him,  had  the  villain  been  on  any  other 
side  than  Ids  ow  ii ;  but  as  it  was,  Rienzi  addressed  his  bitter  sup- 
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plications  to  ears  of  adamant.  This  incident  very  appropriately 
forms  the  first  chapter  in  these  volumes ;  nor  has  their  ingenious 
author  failed  to  display  his  powers  in  describing  tlie  lonely  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  the  attemj)ts  of  two  parties,  one  to 
protect  and  the  other  to  detain  a  corn-vessel  laden  with  suj)plies 
for  a  fortress  up  the  river ;  the  ferocious  attack  and  subsequent 
flight  of  the  Orsini,  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  death 
I  of  the  unfortunate  boy,  whose  fraternal  ])roteetor  (the  future 
I  Tribune  of  Rome)  witnesses  his  fate,  and  vainly  sues  for  retribu- 
I  tion. 

‘  From  that  bloody  clay,  and  that  inward  prayer.  Cola  di  Rienzi 
rose  a  new  being.  With  his  young  brother  died  Ids  own  y<mth.  But 
for  that  event,  the  future  deliverer  of  R<»me  might  liave  been  but  a 
dreamer,  a  schtdar,  a  pm*t, — the  ])eaceful  rival  of  Petrarcli,  a  man  of 
thoughts,  not  deeds.  Rut  from  that  time,  all  his  faculties,  energies, 
fancies,  geidus,  Iwcame  concentrated  to  a  single  ])oint ;  and  patriotism, 
l»t*fore  a  vision,  leapt  into  the  life  end  vigour  of  a  passi«ui,  lastingly 
kindled,  stubbornly  hardened,  and  awfully  desecrated — bv  revenge  ! 

Vol.  I.,  p.  24. 
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About  this  period,  Italy,  through  the  recklessness  of  her 
nobles,  was  overrun  with  robbers,  equally  flagitious  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  oidy  proscribed  by  the  law,  whenever  it  coidd  catch 
and  gibbet  them  with  comparative  impunity.  They  were  in  fact 
neither  more  nor  less  than  baronial  mercenaries,  selling  their 
swords  to  the  best  bidders,  but  governed  by' their  own  leaders, 
and  forming  an  order  by  themselves.  In  other  words,  they  were 
tlie  Ishmaelites  of  the  age — an  ambulatory  aristocracy, — too  proud, 
for  the  most  part,  to  veil  their  crimes  under  sounding  titles,  and 
too  powerful  to  regard  social  institutions.  Their  employers  had 
but  one  vice  more  than  themselves, — and  that  was  hypocrisy. 
Froissart  frequently  alludes  to  tlie  privileged  chisses  of  the  Grand 
Companies,  blending  as  they  did  all  denominations  into  one. 
‘  Poor  rogues,*  says  the  amusing  chronicler,  ‘  took  advantiige  of 
‘  these  times,  and  robbed  both  towns  and  cjtstles ;  so  that  some  of 
‘  them,  becoming  rich,  constituted  themselves  captains  of  bands 
‘  of  thieves.  There  were  some  among  them  worth  40,000  crow  ns. 
‘  Their  method  was  to  mark  out  particular  towns  or  castles,  a  day 
‘  or  two’s  journey  from  each  other.  They  then  collected  twenty 
‘or  thirty  robbers,  and  travelling  through  bye-roads  in  the  night 
‘  time,  entered  the  place  they  had  fixed  upon  almut  day-break, 
‘and  set  one  of  the  houses  on  fire.’  chap.  146.  Booty  and 
beauty  were  of  course  their  main  objects;  and  heavy  was  the 
black-mail  paid  by  friar  and  peasant  for  what  was  termed  tlieir 
protection.  A  personage,  styling  himself  Duke  Werner,  had 
got  together  a  larger  pack  of  such  wolves  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  lUily,  with  whom  he  carried  terror  from  one  end 
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of  tlie  Peninsula  to  the  other.  Ilis  successor  in  fame  and  prowess 
was  the  celebrated  Walter  de  Montreal,  a  gentleman  of  Provence, 
and  Knij^ht  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  who  contrived  to  engraft 
the  poetry  of  his  native  vallies  upon  the  barbarism  of  his  wild 
vocation.  His  character  and  actions  are  finely  interwoven  by 
Mr.  Bulwer  with  those  of  Hienzi.  Both  w^ere  ambitious;  tin* 
patriot  to  save  his  country ;  the  warrior  to  aggrandize  himself. 
The  former,  brooding  over  the  past,  mainUiined  that  Rome  was 
still  de  jure  the  mistress  of  the  world,  with  that  liberty  for  her 
rightful  dower,  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  restora¬ 
tion.  The  latter,  under  similar  hallucinations  as  to  the  preten¬ 
sions  and  destinies  of  the  Eternal  City,  dreamt  of  nothing  less 
than  enthroning  his  own  fortunes  within  her  walls,  upon  the  ruins 
both  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  people ;  in  whose  approaching 
collision  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  taking  an  active  share. 
The  one  meditated  an  appeal  to  mind,  and  the  other  to  force, 
for  the  attainment  of  his  several  purposes.  Nor  is  the  author 
less  accurate  in  adliering  to  the  realities  of  history,  than  he  is 
skilful  in  softening  their  harder  outlines,  and  throwing  into  con¬ 
trast  the  fierce  frankness  of  the  soldier,  with  the  mingled  artful¬ 
ness  and  fanaticism  of  the  Cromwell  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

‘  For  nothing,*  as  he  observes,  ‘  ever  so  inspires  human  daring,  as 
the  fond  belief  that  it  is  the  agent  of  a  Diviner  wisdom.  Revenge  and 
patriotism,  united  in  one  man  of  genius,  and  ambition, — such  are  the 
Archimedian  levers,  that  find  in  fanaticism,  the  spot  out  of  the  world, 
by  which  to  move  the  world.  The  prudent  man  directs  a  state ;  but  it 
is  the  enthusiast  who  regenerates  it,  or  ruins.* — Vol.  I.,  p.  124. 

The  task  which  Rienzi  undertook  was  indeed  gigantic.  It  was 
no  less  than  to  declare  war  against  those  who  worshipped  the 
blood-stained  sword  by  which  they  lived  and  rioted.  It  was  no 
less  than  to  elevate  the  level  of  an  entire  generation  by  his  al¬ 
most  unassisted  efforts ;  to  burst  asunder  those  bonds  which 
ignorance  and  oppression  had  riveted  in  Cyclopian  forges;  to 
present  freedom  and  prosperity  to  a  populace  too  corrupt  to  de¬ 
fend  the  first,  even  though  they  clamoured  for  it ;  and  far  too 
excitable,  yet  pitsillanimous,  to  know  how  to  preserve  and  profit 
by  the  last.  The  leading  noble  at  Rome  w^as  old  Stephen 
Colonna,  whose  portrait  is  well  set  before  the  reader,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description : — 

‘  At  a  table,  bearing  the  implements  of  writing,  sat  the  old  Colonna; 
a  rol)e  of  rich  furs  and  velvet  hung  loose  upon  his  tall  and  stately 
frame;  ’  from  a  round  skull-cap  of  comforting  warmth  and  crimson  hue, 
a  few  grey  locks  descended,  and  mixed  with  a  long  and  reverend 
lieard.  The  countenance  of  the  aged  noble,  who  had  long  passed  his 
eightieth  year,  still  retained  the  traces  of  a  comeliness,  for  wdiich  in 
earlier  manhood  he  was  remarkable.  His  eyes,  if  deep-sunken,  were 
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Nlill  dark  and  lively,  and  sparkled  with  all  the  fire  of  youth;  his  mouth 
curved  upward  in  a  pleasant,  though  half  satiric  smile;  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  on  the  whole,  was  prepossessing  and  commanding,  indicating 
rather  the  high-blood,  the  shrewd  wit,  and  the  gallant  valour  of  the 
patrician,  than  his  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  habitual,  but  disdainful  spirit 
of  oppression/ — Vol.  I.,  p.  182. 

To  oppose  such  a  leader,  in  such  an  age,  required  just  that 
combination  of  <pialities,  which  perhaps  at  that  time  could  alone 
have  been  discovered  in  Ilienzi.  There  is  no  doubt,  hut  that  his 
motives  were,  upon  the  whole,  as  pure  as  the  sUite  of  things,  in  so 
unenlightened  a  period,  would  allow  ;  but  the  following  remarks 
may  well  be  weighed  and  remembered  : 

*  However  august  be  the  object  we  propose  to  ourselves,  every' less 
worthy  path  we  take  to  insure  it,  distorts  the  mental  sight  of  our  am¬ 
bition  ;  and  the  means  by  degrees  abase  the  end  to  their  own  standard. 
This  is  the  true  misfortune  of  a  man  nobler  than  his  agi' — that  the  in¬ 
struments  he  must  use  soil  himself :  half  he  reforms  his  times ;  but 
half  too  the  times  will  corrupt  the  reformer.  His  own  craft  under¬ 
mines  his  safety  ; — the  people,  whom  he  himself  accustoms  to  a  false 
excitement,  perpetually  crave  it ;  and  when  their  ruler  ceases  to  se¬ 
duce  their  fancy,  he  falls  their  victim.  The  reform  he  makes  by  these 
means  is  'hollow  and  momentary, — it  is  swept  away  with  himself ; — it 
was  but  the  trick, — the  show, — the  wasted  genius  of  a  conjuror :  the 
curtain  falls — the  magic  is  over — the  cup  and  balls  are  kicked  aside. 
Better  one  slow  step  in  enlightenment, — which  being  made  by  the 
reason  of  a  whole  people,  cannot  recede, — than  those  sudden  flashes  in 
the  depth  of  the  general  night,  which  the  darkness,  by  contrast  doubly 
dark,  swallows  up  everlastingly  again.’ — Vol.  I.,  pp.  250 — 1. 

Walter  de  Montreal  was  now  illustrating  his  chivalry  by  turn¬ 
ing  foresight  and  selfishness  to  the  best  possible  account.  Like 
a  cormorant,  he  WTitched  the  surface  of  the  waters,  as  Rienzi 
stirred  their  profoundest  depths  with  his  popular  eloquence.  The 
addresses  of  the  orator  were  not  merely  made  to  the  ear  but  to 
the  eye.  He  tlirew  a  voice  into  every  fragment —  every  moulder¬ 
ing  column — every  moss-grown  architrave  and  pedestal,  from  the 
Vatican  to  the  Palatine.  Borrowing  also  a  hint  from  the  reli- 
^ous  mysteries  of  the  church,  he  exhibited  allegorical  pictures  in 
the  streets  and  public  places ;  which  furnished  him  at  once  with  a 
text  and  commentary  for  the  most  forcible  appeals  to  his  audito¬ 
ries.  He  had  now  emerged  from  the  obscurity  attendant  upon 
liis  birth  and  circumstances.  He  had  been  selected  as  one  of 
thirteen  deputies  to  Avignon,  who,  in  company  witli  the  other 
orders  of  tne  state,  implored  the  holy  father  to  return  to  the  seat 
of  the  apostles.  With  readiness  and  ability  he  delivered  an 
harangue  before  the  papal  court,  which,  partly  from  Clement 
V  I. *8  admiration,  and  partly  through  the  friendship  of  Petrarch, 
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procured  him  the  appointment  of  notary  to  the  Sacred  See.  Tp 
to  that  hour,  he  is  said  to  have  subsisted  upon  the  charity  of  the 
hospitol,  and  to  have  possessed  but  one  ^rment  in  his  wardrobe. 
The  salary  attached  to  his  office  therefore  made  him  a  rich  man ; 
and  while  in  the  receipt  of  five  golden  florins  a  day,  lie  wiis  also 
in  that  post  of  observation,  which  enabled  him  to  survey  the  heart 
of  Christendom,  and  discern  both  its  strength  and  weakness. 
With  clear  perception  lie  saw  from  the  very  first,  that  he  must 
associate  the  church  with  himself  in  his  designs.  He,  therefore', 
jirofessed  himself  her  zealous  servant,  and  promoted  with  all  liis 
influence  reformation  in  the  collection  of  her  revenues,  and  their 
application  to  the  general  weal. 

Boniface  VIII.  had  instituted,  as  is  well  known,  the  Roman 
Jubilee,  in  imitation  of  the  Secular  Ciames,  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  century.  Flocks  of  pilgrims  had  on  that  occasion  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostles ;  and  so  replenished  their  suc¬ 
cessor’s  treasury,  that  Hwo  priests  stood  night  and  day,  with  rakes 
‘in  their  hands,  to  collect  without  counting,  the  heaps  of  gold  and 
‘  silver,  that  were  poured  on  the  alUir  of  St.  Paul.'  Clement  VI. 
fell  in  with  the  wishes  of  his  Italian  subjects,  and  anticipated  the 
inconvenient  delay  of  a  hundred  years,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Mosaic  term.  His  bulls,  therefore,  announced  the  festival  for 
A.D.  1350;  so  that  it  became  an  important  object  in  A.l).  1347, 
to  convince  the  Christian  world,  that  the  roads  were  free  from 
violence,  and  that  devotees  would  be  received  in  siifety  nt  the 
pontifical  metropolis.  To  do  this,  it  was  as  necessary,  as  it  was 
politic  and  popular,  to  enforce  order  throughout  the  country,  and 
peace  in  the  city ;  in  other  words,  to  repress  the  license  of  the 
tw’o  robber  classes — the  nobles,  luid  the  Grand  Companies. 
Rienzi  seized  the  opportunity.  He  secured  a  connivance,  how-  y 
ever  reluctant,  at  his  plans,  from  the  Bishop  of  Orvietto,  vicar  of  f 
St.  Peter’s  patrimony,  by  representations  of  the  incalculable  ad-  | 
vantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  papal  exche(pier,  through  I 
curbing  the  barons  and  their  retainers.  Similar  statements  found  j 
an  echo  among  the  middle  classes,  whose  trade  and  commercial 
existence  must  depend  on  peace  at  all  seasons ;  but  w’hose  aug¬ 
mented  profits  from  the  jubilee  would  be  seriously  affected  by  its 
attendant  circumstances.  The  populace  fell  in  wdtli  the  mingled 
motives  of  superstition  and  excitement.  Their  fondness  for  shows 
and  processions  remained  unabated.  They  listened  with  greedi¬ 
ness  to  Rienzi.  His  satires  and  lampoons,  so  unsparingly  heaped 
upon  their  tyrants,  fed  a  natural  passion.  His  flattery  towards  : 
themselves  of  course  gratified  their  pride,  and  animated  their 
hopes  that  deliverance  might  be  at  hand.  The  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Lex  Regia,  whereby  a  fawning  senate  had  conferred  upon 
Vespasian  his  imperial  prerogatives,  furnished  the  patriot  with  an 
occasion  to  descant  upon  the  legal  source  of  power  as  irrevocably 
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resident  in  the  people.  The  original  copper-plate  was  displayed 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  in  the  Lateran,  and  thither  all  ranks 
were  invited  to  hear  a  political  lecture.  The  democratic  notary 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  and  evoked  by 
his  explanations  the  preliminary  murmurs  of  the  storm.  On  that 
ni^ht  Walter  de  Montreal  was  accidentally  led  to  a  lonely  spot, 
where,  as  to  what  he  witnessed,  we  are  thus  informed : 

‘  The  Provencjal  stood,  though  he  knew  it  not,  on  the  very  spot  once 
consecrated  by  the  temple — the  portico — and  library  of  Lil)erty, — the 
first  public  library  instituted  at  Rome.  The  wall  of  the  ruin  was 
covered  with  innumerable  creepers  and  wild  brushwood,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  but  little  agility  on  the  part  of  Montreal,  by  the  help  of  these, 
to  raise  himself  to  the  height  of  the  aperture,  and  concealed  by  the 
luxuriant  foilage,  to  gaze  within.  He  saw  a  table  lighted  with  tapers, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  crucifix  ;  a  dagger  unsheathed  ;  an  open 
scroll,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  of  sacred  character  ;  and  a  brazen 
bowl.  About  a  hundred  men  in  cloaks,  and  with  black  vizards,  sttKid 
motionless  around ;  and  one  taller  than  the  rest,  without  disguise  or 
mask — wh(»se  pale  brow  and  stern  features  seemed  by  that  light  yet 
paler, — and  yet  more  stern — appeared  to  be  concluding  some  address 
to  his  companions. 

‘  Yes,*  said  he,  ‘  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran  1  will  make  the  last 
appeal  to  the  people.  Supported  by  the  vicar  of  the  pope,  myself  an 
officer  of  the  pontiff,  it  will  be  seen  that  Religion  and  Liberty — the 
heroes  and  the  martyrs, — are  united  in  one  cause.  After  that  time, 
words  are  idle ;  action  must  begin.  By  this  crucifix  I  pledge  my  faith 
— on  this  blade  I  devote  my  life — to  the  regeneration  of  Rome !  And 
you,  (then  no  need  for  mask  or  mantle)  when  the  solitary  trump  is 
heard — when  the  solitary  horseman  is  seen — you  swear  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  the  Republic,  and  resist  with  heart  and  hand,  with 
life  and  soul,  in  defiance  of  death,  and  in  hope  of  redemption — the 
arms  of  the  oppressor  !* 

‘  We  swear — we  swear  !*  exclaimed  every  voice — and  crowding  to¬ 
wards  cross  and  weapon,  the  tapers  were  obscured  by  the  intervening 
throng,  and  Montreal  could  not  perceive  the  ceremony,  nor  hear  the 
muttered  formula  of  the  oath  ;  but  he  could  guess  that  the  rite,  then 
common  to  conspirators,  and  which  required  each  conspirator  to  shed 
some  drops  of  his  own  blood,  in  token  that  life  itself  was  devoted  to 
the  enterprise,  had  not  been  omitted,  when  the  group  again  receding, 
the  same  figure,  as  before  had  addressed  the  meeting,  holding  on  high 
the  bowl  with  both  his  hands, — while  from  the  left  arm,  which  was 
hared,  the  blood  weltered  slowly,  and  trickled  drop  by  drop  upon  the 
pt)und, — said  in  a  solemn  voice,  and  with  upturned  eyes  :  *  Amidst 
the  ruins  of  thy  temple,  O  Liberty,  we  Romans  dedicate  to  thee  this 
hbation.  We,  befriended  and  inspired  by  no  unreal  and  fabled  idols,' 
hut  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  Him,  who  descending  to  earth,  appealed 
^«t  to  emperors  and  princes,  but  to  the  fisherman  and  the  peasant, — 
pving  to  the  lowly  and  the  poor  the  mission  of  revelation.'  Then 
turning  suddenly  to  his  companions,  as  his  features  irregularly  varying 
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in  their  character  and  expreftsion,  brightened  from  solemn  awe  into  a 
martial  and  kindling  enthusiasm,  he  cried  aloud,  ‘Death  to  the 
Tyranny  !’  ‘  Life  to  the  Republic  !’  The  effect  of  the  transition  was 
startling.  Each  man,  as  by  an  involuntary  and  irresistible  impulse, 
laid  his  hand  u|K>n  his  sword,  as  he  echoed  the  sentiment ;  some  indeed 
drew  forth  their  blades,  as  if  for  instant  action.’ — \’^ol.  I.,  pp.  IJO — 3. 

Nor  were  the  conspirators  faithless  to  their  adjuration.  On  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  agreeably  to  a  summons  affixed  on  the 
church-door  of  St.  George,  the  populace,  led  on  by  a  blacksmith, 
named  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  awaited  the  apparition  of  tlie  horse¬ 
man,  and  tlie  sound  of  the  soliUiry  trumpet.  The  moment  came 
—the  signal  was  given — and  the  result  proved  more  than  answer- 
able  to  ex])ectation.  Through  an  intrigue  with  Walter  de  Mon¬ 
treal,  who  was  overreached  by  the  better  knowledge  of  his  rival, 
the  principal  barons  were  absent  with  their  mercenaries  from  the 
city.  Vast  multitudes  of  the  populace  then  assembled  as  thev 
had  been  required,  without  arms ;  but  with  tlieir  minds  ready  to 
ignite,  when  the  torch  should  be  applied.  It  was  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  tbe  Duono  Stato  that  they  were  gathered  together ;  and 
while  their  enthusiasm  was  kept  up  to  the  boiling-point,  thirty 
masses  were  performed  before  the  altar  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  morning,  Rienzi  and  his  accomplices,  issued  forth 
from  the  sanctuary  amidst  all  that  pomp  and  circumstance,  which 
at  once  excites  and  overawes.  He  walked  bare-headed ;  but 
with  that  exception,  in  complete  and  costly  armour.  The  Bishop 
of  Orvietto  was  on  his  right  hand ;  borne  along  by  the  current  of 
events,  and  the  impulses  of  his  own  powerful  colleague.  Three 
banners  waved  in  the  air  with  appropriate  emblems;  one  of 
Liberty,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  Caesars  was  personified  by  a 
female  figure,  holding  a  globe  and  triumphal  palm  over  two  lions; 
another  of  Justice,  in  which  St.  Paul  extended  a  naked  sword ; 
and  a  third  of  Concord,  in  which  St.  Peter  with  his  keys  asserted 
his  apostolical  supremacy.  Tow'ard  the  capitol  the  procession 
slowly  moved,  amidst  vivas^  which  rent  the  air ;  and  from  the 
balcony  above  the  grand  staircase,  the  Liberator  of  Home  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  constitution  to  the  people  :  ‘  It  created,  or  rather  re- 
‘  vived  with  new  privileges  and  powers — a  representative  assem- 
‘  bly  of  councillors.  It  proclaimed  as  the  first  law,  one  that 
‘  seems  simple  enough  to  bur  happier  times,  but  hitherto  never 
‘  executed  at  Home — every  wilful  homicide,  of  whatever  rank, 
‘  was  to  be  punished  by  death.  It  enacted  that  no  private  noble 
‘  or  citizen  should  be  suffered  to  maintain  fortifications  and  garri- 
‘  sons  in  the  city  or  country ;  that  the  gates  and  bridges  ot  the 
^  state  should  be  under  the  control  of  whomsoever  should  be 
‘  chief-magistrate.  It  forbade  all  harbour  of  brigands,  mercena- 
‘  ries,  or  robbers,  on  penalty  of  a  tliousand  marks  of  silver ;  an<l 
‘  it  made  the  barons,  who  possessed  the  neighbouring  territories, 
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^  responsiMe  for  the  safety  of  the  roads,  and  the  transport  of  mer- 
‘  chandise.  It  took  under  the  protection  of  the  state  the  widow 
‘  and  orphan.  It  appointed  in  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  an 
‘  armed  militia,  w  hom  the  tolling  of  tlie  bell  of  the  capitol,  at  any 
‘  hour,  was  to  assemble,  for  the  general  protection.  It  ordained 
‘  that  in  each  harbour  of  the  coast,  a  vessel  should  be  stationed 
‘  for  the  safeguard  of  commerce.  It  decreed  the  sum  of  100 
‘  florins  to  the  heirs  of  every  man  who  died  in  the  defence  of 
‘  Rome ;  and  it  devoted  the  public  revenues  to  the  service  and 
‘  protection  of  the  sUite.'  vol.  i.,  pp.  279 — 281.  It  is  remarkable, 
as  Mr.  BuUver  observes  that  neither  Gibbon  nor  Sismondi  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  consulted  the  original  documents  preserved  by  Hoc- 
semius ;  since,  to  say  the  least,  the  representative  parliament 
w'hich  it  was  amongst  Rienzi’s  first  public  acts  to  estaolish,  is  not 
distinctly  mentioned  by  these  able  historians. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  revolution,  w  ho  might  have  assumed 
any  title  he  pleased,  w’as  contented  w  ith  that  of  Tribune.  Old 
Stephen  Colonna  hurried  back  to  his  palace  w  ith  the  presumption 
so  common  to  his  order.  The  madman,  whom  he  had  in  former 
times  condescended  to  patronize,  might  be  destroyed  he  thought 
at  any  time ;  w  hen  the  first  alarm  given  from  the  great  bell  of  the 
Capitol  convinced  him  of  his  error.  In  flight  lay  his  only  safety; 
ana,  if  he  paused  a  moment  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Lorenzo,  on  his 
way  to  Palestrina,  it  was,  as  Gibbon  observes,  to  lament  his  rash¬ 
ness  and  imprudence,  ‘  which  had  not  trampled  out  the  spark  of 
‘  this  mighty  conflagration.’  But  as  know  ledge  is  power,  so  is 
ignorance  weakness ;  and  the  barons  were  but  eating  the  fruits  of 
their  ow  n  ways,  and  feeling  the  recoil  of  their  own  clevices.  The 
new  Executive  set  itself  to  an  immediate  reform  of  the  revenues. 
The  impost  called  hearth-money,  the  salt  duty,  and  the  customs, 
had  till  that  day  averaged  no  more  per  annum  than  three  hundred 
thousand  florins.  \V'ithin  five  months  the  salt-gabelle  alone 
equalled  that  amount,  being  actually  trebled  in  its  net  returns. 
The  tw’o  follow  ing  extracts,  from  the  author  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  are  partially  quoted  by  Mr.  Bulw^er ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  hard 
to  say  whether  the  severe  testimony  of  history  is  not  quite  as 
flattering  to  his  hero’s  fame  as  the  beau  ideal  of  the  novelist’s 
imagination.  ‘  After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and  finances  of  the 
‘  republic,  the  Tribune  recalled  the  nobles  from  their  solitary  in- 
‘  dependence ;  required  their  persoiud  appearance  in  the  Capitol ; 
^  and  imposed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  g^rernment,  and  of 
‘  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good  esUite.  Apprehensive  for 
‘  their  safety,  but  still  more  apprehensive* of  the  danger  of  a  re- 
‘  fiisal,  the  princes  and  barons  returned  to  their  houses  at  Rome, 
‘  in  tlie  garb  of  simple  and  peaceful  citizens :  the  Colonna  and 
‘  Orsini,  the  Savelli  and  Frangipani,  w’ere  confounded  before  the 
‘  tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the  vile  buffoon,  w’hom  they  had  so 
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‘  often  derided;  and  their  disgrace  wus  a^^ravated  by  the  in- 
‘  diy^nation  which  they  vainly  strui^jrlod  to  disguise.  The  same 
‘  oath  was  siiceessively  pronounced  by  the  several  orders  of  so- 
‘  eiety,  the  clergy  and  gentlemen,  .the  judges  and  notaries,  the 
‘  merchants  and  artizans ;  and  the  gradual  descent  was  marked 
‘  bv  the  increase  of  sincerity  and  zeal.  They  swore  to  live  and 
‘  die  with  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest  was  artfully 
‘  united  by  the  nominal  association  of  the  Bishop  of  Orvietto, 
‘  the  pope's  vicar,  to  the  office  of  tribune.’ 

‘  Never,  perhajis,  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  single  mind 
‘  been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  though  transient 
‘  reformation  of  Home  by  the  tribune  liienzi.  A  den  of  robbers 
‘  was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent ;  patient 
‘  to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his  tribunal  was 
‘  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger;  nor  could  birth,  or 
‘  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church  protect  the  offender  or 
‘  his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses,  the  private  sanctuaries 
‘  in  Rome,  on  which  no  officer  of  justice  would  presume  to  trespass, 
‘  were  abolished,  and  he  applied  the  timber  and  iron  of  their  bar- 


‘  ricades  in  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol.  The  venerable  father 
‘  of  the  Colonna  was  exposed  in  his  own  palace  to  the  double 


‘  shame  of  being  desirous,  and  of  being  unable  to  protect  a  eri- 
‘  minal.  A  mule,  with  a  jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Ca- 


‘  pranica ;  and  the  lord  of  the  Orsini  familv  was  condemned  to 
‘  restore  the  damage,  and  to  discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred 


‘  florins  for  his  negligence  in  guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were 
‘  the  persons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate  than  their  lands  or 
‘  houses;  and,  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  same  impartial 
‘  rigour  was  exercised  against  the  heads  of  the  adverse  factions. 


‘  Peter  Agapet  Colonna,  who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome, 
‘  was  arrested  in  the  street  for  injury  or  debt;  and  justice  was 
‘  appeased  by  the  tardy  execution  of  Martin  Orsini,  who,  among 
‘  his  various  acts  of  violence  and  rapine,  had  pillaged  a  ship- 
‘  wrecked  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  His  name,  the 


‘  purple  of  two  cardinals,  his  uncles,  a  recent  marri^e,  and  a 
‘  mortal  disease,  were  disregarded  by  the  inflexible  tribune,  who 
‘  hud  chosen  his  victim.  The  public  officers  dragged  him  from 
^  his  palace  and  nuptial  bed :  his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory : 
‘  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  convened  the  people :  stripped  of  his 
^  mantle,  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  he 


‘  heard  the  sentence  of  death ;  and,  after  a  brief  confession,  Or- 
‘  sini  was  led  away  to  the  gallows.  After  such  an  example,  none 
‘  could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight  of  the  wicked,  the  li- 
‘  centious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the  city  and  territory  of 
‘  Rome.  In  this  time  (says  Fortifiocca)  the  woods  began  to  re- 
‘  joice,  that  they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers;  the  oxen 
‘  began  to  plough ;  the  pilgrims  visited  the  sanctuaries ;  the 
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‘  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with  travellers ;  trade,  plenty, 

‘  and  ^ood  faith  were  restored  in  the  markets ;  and  a  purse  of 
‘  ^old  ini^ht  be  exposed  without  danj^er  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
‘  way.  As  soon  as  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  are  se- 
‘  cure,  the  labours  and  rewards  of  industry  spontaneously  revive. 

‘  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the 
‘  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  Tribune  were  dirt’used  in  every  country 
‘  by  the  stranji^ers  who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  govern- 
‘  ment.’ — Gibbon,  ch.  lxx. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Rienzi  by  those  who  love  him  not,  that 
the  grandeur  of  his  household  equipages,  and  public  processions, 
as  much  derogated  from  the  real  greatness  of  his  cliaracter,  as 
they  were  opposed  to  the  simplicity  in  dress  and  attendance  of 
the  ancient  Tribunes.  Such  persons,  however,  forget  that  the 
revival  of  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  century,  througn  necessity, 
reflected  the  gaudy  colours  and  manners  of  the  day.  As  general 
habits  and  opinions  then  were,  had  the  reformer  perambulated  the 
streets  wdth  a  single  beadle,  and  in  an  ordinary  costume,  he 
would  presently  have  swung  upon  some  convenient  gibbet,  amidst 
the  contempt,  if  not  the  approbation,  of  all  Rome.  The  seven 
hills  and  Campus  Martins  w’cre  no  longer  peopled  by  a  race  ca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating,  much  less  of  admiring,  a  governor  who 
could  sleep  upon  straw  or  sup  upon  lentils.  For  bread  and  straw's 
they  had  bartered  their  liberties  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before,  and  the  resusei  tilt  ion  of  literature  was  not  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  w'arm  and  mould  its  a^e  into  an  intellectual  manhood. 
The  liberator,  therefore,  worked  with  such  WTCtched  materials  as 
he  had ;  not  with  such  as  he  could  merely  wash  for.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  correspondence  and  other  documents.  He  wais 
compelled  to  show  his  new*  subjects  that  their  idle  splendour 
would  not  fall  with  the  overthrow  of  their  tyrants.  He  therefore 
covered  his  humble  origin  w  ith  sounding  designations,  such  as 
‘  Nicholas  the  Severe  and  Merciful ;  Deliverer  of  Rome ;  l)e- 
‘  fender  of  Italy ;  Friend  of  mankind,  and  of  liberty,  peace,  and 
‘justice;  Tribune  august!*  However  preposterous  such  bombast 
may  now  appear,  it  w’lis  the  inflation  of  the  times,  and  manifests 
the  authenticity  of  the  narrative.  His  official  insignia  appealed 
both  to  the  senses  and  superstition  of  the  populace.  His  sceptre 
of  polished  steel  enclosed  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross  of  Christ. 
His  velvet  or  satin  robes,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered  with 
gold,  presented  many  mystical  characteristics  allusive  to  religion. 
Here  was  the  jugglery  of  his  statecraft— w*hich,  alas  !  has  so  long 
survived  him.  The  horse  on  which  he  rode  was  w*hite  jis  milk ; 
the  trumpets  and  cymbals  of  his  band  were  silver ;  the  sun  and 
stars,  the  dove  and  olive-branch,  all  shone  in  the  ^eat  gonfalon 
of  the  Republic  arching  over  his  head ;  w’hile  the  Knighthood  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  was  to  receive  in  the  Lateran,  would 
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have  given  no  shock  to  his  popularity  find  influence,  had  not  a 
single  false  stej)  demonstnited  that  the  fabric  he  exulted  in  rearing 
was  in  reality  unsubstantial  as  a  vision,  and  ready  to  vanish  into 
air. 

Whoever  has.  been  at  Home  will  remember  the  Baptistry  of 
Constantine,  as  well  as  the  foolish  legend  attached  to  its  porphyry 
vase.  In  this  consecrated  bath  Hienzi  resolved  to  undergo  the 
usual  knightly  purification ;  but  in  so  doing,  if  he  hoped  to  re¬ 
concile  his  vanity  with  prudence,  he  altogether  missed  the  mark. 

He  had  thus  put  forth  his  hand  against  the  ark  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  period ;  and  its  priests  cursed  him.  He  might  have  violated 
a  virgin,  or  impaled  a  man,  with  far  greater  chance  of  impunity. 

The  pope,  princes,  and  people  were  alike  scandalized.  It  was 
but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  to  connect  the  anger 
of  heaven  against  sacrilege  with  the  bad  management  of  his 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  When  the  Tribune  threw  himself 
for  the 
him : 

Kx  illo  fluera  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 

Spes  Danaum,  fracta*  vives,  aversa  De<x  meus. 

As  a  finale  to  the  farce,  when  he  showed  himself  in  the  morning, 
at  the  hour  of  worship,  to  the  returning  crowds,  in  a  purple  mantle 
and  gilded  spurs,  the  congregation  found  themselves  eye  and  ear 
witnesses  to  a  scene  which  could  alone  have  been  exhibited  at 
Rome,  and  even  there  conceived  by  none  but  Hienzi.  At  the 
earliest  pause  in  the  service  he  rose  from  liis  throne,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Homan  people,  asserted  their  majesty  and  supre¬ 
macy,  by  summoning  the  pope  to  abandon  Avignon,  and  reside  in 
his  diocese ;  and  by  calling  upon  Charles  and  Louis,  candidates 
for  the  imperial  diadem,  together  wdth  all  the  German  electors,  to 
submit  themselves  and  their  pretensions  to  the  rightful  masters  of 
the  world.  In  vain  his  episcopal  coadjutor  would  fain  have  re¬ 
pressed  his  voice  and  gesture.  Each  and  every  admonitory  re¬ 
monstrance  was  drowned  in  martial  music.  The  throngs  of  those 
who  heard,  and  of  those  who  saw,  felt  nothing  disagreeable  to 
tliemselves,  in  a  ceremonial  they  were  far  from  understandinjj. 

The  Bishop  of  Orvietto  could  not  help  dining  publicly  with  his 
fellow-tribune  and  their  joyous  admirers.  Even  the  profanation 
of  Constantine’s  bath  must  have  been  forgotten  in  the  streams  of 
wine  W’hich  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of  a  brazen  horse  dedicated 
to  that  emperor’s  memory.  Nor  was  the  subsecjuent  coronation  ' 
of  Hienzi  less  imposing ;  presenting,  as  it  did,  a  similar  admixture  ] 

of  absurdities,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  as  well  as  associations  j 
both  human  and  divine.  < 

Mr.  Bulwer,  with  the  tact  of  an  experienced  story-teller,  lias 
connected  the  vigil  of  his  hero  in  the  Lateral!  with  a  conspiracy 


ight  upon  his  bed,  its  framework  broke  down  uiulcr 
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of  the  barons,  and  an  attempt  at  assassination.  The  accident  of 
the  bed  breaking  down  induces  liieiizi  to  reverse  his  position  in 
it ;  so  that  the  blow  of  Uudolf  the  murderer  struck  at  no  vital 
part.  The  tribune  darted  upon  liis  a.ssfiilant,  disarmed  him  in  a 
inoineut ;  secured  him  for  tlie  rest  of  the  night ;  and  the  next 
dav,  as  the  price  of  his  life,  extracted  from  him  the  nmnes  of  his 
no1)le  employers.  Five  members  of  the  Orsini,  and  three  of  the 
Colonna  family,  being  clearly  implicated,  were  arrested  at  a  ban  • 
quet  given  by  their  intended  victim,  and  sentenced  to  the  scaffold. 
The  nest  of  serpents  might  thus  have  been  crushed  at  once;  but 
here  occurred  the  true  source  of  misfortune  to  Rienzi  and  Rome. 
The  moral  courage  of  the  former  quailed  at  shedding  so  much 
patrician  blood ;  although  neither  the  forms  nor  spirit  of  justice 
luid  been  violated  at  the  trial.  Would  his  patriotism  have  been 
found  wanting  had  the  criminals  been  plebeians  ?  And  if  not — 
why  not  ?  ‘  Hath  not  God  made  of  one  flesh  all  men  that  dwell 

upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ?*  But  the  reformer  flinched  in 
an  evil  hour  from  his  allegiance  to  this  mighty  though  simple 
truth ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  spell  of  aristocratic  fliscinations 
withered  his  right  arm !  He  was  no  longer  the  Samson  of  his 
era ;  but  a  mortal  like  other  men.  He  terrified,  insulted,  and  fi¬ 
nally  spared  foes,  wdiom  no  benefits  could  bind,  nor  any  thing 
but  revenge  appease.  All  this  is  plain  matter  of  history.  Their 
lives  were  forfeited  not  to  the  lawgiver,  but  to  the  law ;  they  were 
pardoned  because,  forsooth,  they  were  magnates.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  swore  fresh  allegiance  to  their  benefactor ;  received  absolu¬ 
tion  from  himself  and  the  church,  >%ith  bended  necks  and  bursting 
hearts ;  accepted  anew  such  honours  as  their  enfranchised  country 
could  bestow,  and  remained  traitors  more  deeply  dyed  than  before. 
After  a  few  weeks,  withdrawing  from  the  city,  they  assembled 
their  vassals  at  Marino  in  open  rebellion.  And  here  neither 
Gibbon  nor  his  copyists  have  rendered  common  justice  to  their 
subject.  Rienzi  proved  himself  as  valiant  in  the  field,  as  ener¬ 
getic  in  the  cabinet.  An  untried  multitude  might  retreat  without 
laurels  from  an  attack  uiion  an  immense  l)aronial  fortress,  de¬ 
fended  by  the  chivalry  of  Italy,  and  yet  know  how  to  deal  with 
their  enemies.  Those  enemies,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand 
infantry  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  attempted  in  their  turn  to  be¬ 
siege  the  metropolis.  The  walls  seemed  carelessly  guarded,  and 
the  open  gates  almost  invited  their  entrance :  t 

‘  Did  1  not  tell  ye,  lords,’  said  the  Colonna,  turning  round  tri¬ 
umphantly,  ‘  that  we  should  win  Rome  without  a  single  blow  ? 
Grandsim,  where  are  now  thy  silly  forebodings  ?*  This  was  said  to 
Pietro,  one  of  his  grandsons,  the  first-born  of  Gianni,  a  comely  youth 
not  two  weeks  we<lded,  who  made  no  reply.  ‘  My  little  Pietro  here,’ 
continued  the  baron,  sjK‘aking  to  his  comrades,  ‘  is  so  new  a  bride- 
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gruoDi,  that  hist  night  he  dreamt  of  his  bride,  and  deems  it,  i)oor  lad, 
a  portent : — * 

'  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  glided  from  my  arms,  uttering 
‘  Woe — woe  to  the  Colon na  !*  said  the  young  man  solemnly.’  Vol.  II., 
pp.  231. 

Pell-mell  the  proud  barons  entered — to  bite  the  dust  in  death. 
Bands  in  ambush  rushed  upon  them,  llienzi’s  battle-axe  was 
felt  as  fearfully  as  his  tongue  had  ever  been.  Crowds  of  the 
despised  Romans  drenched  their  soil  in  blood.  Six  of  the  Co- 
lonnas  fell  to  rise  no  more,  including  the  young  bridegroom  and 
his  father.  Their  conqueror  opeidy  declared  that  ‘  he  had  cut 
‘  off  an  ear,  which  neither  pope  nor  emperor  had  been  able  to 
‘  amputate.*  But  it  is  added  that  ‘his  implacable  revenge  denied 
‘  the  honours  of  burial ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  Colonna,  which  he 
‘  threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the  vilest  malefactors,  were 
‘  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins  of  their  name  and  family. 
‘  The  people  sympathised  in  their  grief,  repented  of  their  own 
‘  fury,  and  detested  the  indecent  joy  of  Rienzi,  wdio  visited  the 
‘  spot  wdiere  these  illustrious  victims  had  fallen.  It  was  on  that 
‘  fatal  spot  that  he  conferred  on  his  son  the  honour  of  knight- 
‘  hood :  and  the  ceremony  was  accomplished  by  a  slight  blow 
‘  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of  the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous 
‘  and  inhuman  ablution  from  a  pool  of  water^  wdiich  was  yet  pol- 
‘  luted  with  patrician  gore.  A  short  delay  w^ould  have  saved  the 
‘  Colonna;  the  delay  of  a  single  month,  which  elapsed  between 
‘  the  triumph  and  exile  of  Rienzi.*  Gibbon,  Ixx. 

The  w^ar  had  made  a  new  tax  necessary,  and  had  moreover 
much  augmented  the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  at  Rome. 
Private  calamity,  therefore,  exasperated  public  discontent;  so 
that  a  strong  opposition  was  formed  against  the  measures  of  tlie 
Tribune  in  his  representative  chamber.  His  government  had  al¬ 
ready  been  compelled  to  appeal  to  force ;  and  to  maintain  his 
ground  at  all  it  w’as  necessary  to  carry  matters  through  w  ith  a 
high  hand.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  an  excommunication 
had  been  obtained  from  Avignon ;  fulminated  on  the  grounds  of 
sacrilege,  heresy,  and  rebellion.  After  fruitless  interview’s  with 
the  airdinal  who  brought  it,  the  bull  w^as  solemnly  issued,  and 
turned  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  into  stone.  Rienzi  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  must  lay  down  his  power  and  withdraw,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  after  the  people  had  been  once  more  summoned, 
as  a  last  resource. 

‘  On  the  face  of  the  general  multitude  there  w^as  a  common  expres¬ 
sion  of  irresolution  and  shame ;  many  wept  and  groaned ;  none  ac¬ 
cused,  none  upbraided ;  but  none  seemed  dispised  to  arm.  It  w’as 
one  of  those  listless  panics,  those  strange  fits  of  indifference  and  le¬ 
thargy  w  hich  often  seize  uiwii  a  people,  who  make  liberty  a  matter  ut 
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impulse  or  caprice,  to  whom  it  has  liecome  a  catcli-word,  who  have  not 
long  enjoyed  all  its  rational,  and  sound,  and  practical,  and  blessed  re. 
suits ;  who  have  been  afFrayed  by  the  storms  that  herald  its  dawn  ;  a 
people  such  as  is  common  to  the  south  ;  such  as  even  the  north  has 
known ;  such  as,  had  Cromwell  lived  a  year  longer,  even  England 
might  have  seen  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  measure,  such  a  reaction  from 
popular  enthusiasm  to  popular  inditference  as  England  did  see  ;  when 
her  children  madly  surrendered  the  fruits  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  with¬ 
out  reserve,  without  foresight,  to  the  lewd  pensioner  of  Louis,  and  the 
royal  murderer  of  Sydney.  To  such  prostration  of  soul,  such  blind, 
ness  of  intellect,  even  the  noblest  people  will  Ih?  subjected,  when  Li. 
berty,  which  should  be  the  growth  of  ages,  spreading  its  roots  through 
the  strata  of  a  thousand  customs,  is  raised,  the  exotic  of  an  hour,  and 
(like  the  Tree  and  Dryad  of  ancient  fable)  flourishes  and  withers  with 
the  single  spirit  that  protects  it.*  Vol.  II.,  pp.  273,  274. 

In  this  way,  and  by  such  means,  the  city  fell  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  church,  and  her  ruthless  servants,  the  barons.  The  latter, 
employing  Count  Pepin,  of  Minorbino,  as  their  agent,  quickly 
made  all  resistance  hopeless,  and  seemed  only  resolved  to  recom¬ 
pense  themselves  for  their  lost  time  and  recent  humiliations, 
ilapine  and  violence  again  roamed  abroad  without  fear  or  control: 
until  aristocratic  oppression  becoming  once  more  intolerable,  fresh 
tumults  ensued.  T  he  people,  irritated  to  madness,  even  preferred 
the  anarchy  of  tw'o  demagogues,  Cerroni  and  Baroncelli,  who 
passed  across  the  dreadful  scene,  as  the  Danton  and  Robespierre 
of  the  Roman  revolution.  Rienzi,  meanwhile,  had  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  realized  all  the  incidents  of  romance,  through  the 
seven  years  which  elapsed  before  his  public  return.  During  that 
interval  he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  hermit,  a  palmer,  or  an 
envoy,  as  circumstances  required.  He  w^andered  over  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Bohemia.  He  mingled  with  the  pilgrims,  who 
thronged  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostles  at  the  jubilee;  and  there 
beheld  with  his  own  eyes,  far  more  accurately  than  he  could  ever 
before  have  done,  how  hopeless  must  be  the  task  of  making  bricks 
without  straw,  of  reforming  rottenness,  of  galvanising  a  lifeless 
coipse.  Yet  in  the  depths  of  his  indignation,  Hope  seems  never 
to  have  quitted  him.  But  it  was  becoming  less  and  less  sub¬ 
stantial  ;  until,  like  an  iris  over  a  waterfall,  it  remained  the 
vision  of  his  passion  and  fanaticism.  Strange  and  various  grew 
the  workings  of  his  mind.  When  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth 
had  surrendered  him  to  the  pope,  the  liberator  of  Italy  without 
reproach  or  complaint,  removed  from  Prague  to  Avignon,  in  ho¬ 
nourable  custody.  Notwithstanding  the  bold  remonstrance  of 
Petrarch,  nothing  less  than  the  horrors  of  a  prison  awaited  him. 
The  years  he  passed  there  were  beguiled  by  the  perusal  of  his 
favourite  Livy,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  the  iron  en¬ 
tered  into  his  soul,  and  he  contracted  a  painful  disease  from  his 
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incarceration.  The  following  is  a  picture,  as  aflfecting  and  faith¬ 
ful  both  to  truth  and  nature,  as  8teme*s  captive : 

‘  The  night  slowly  advanced,  and  in  the  highest  chamber  of  that 
dark  and  rugged  tower,  which  fronted  the  window  of  the  Cmsarini  s 
palace,  sate  a  solitary  prisoner.  A  single  lamp  burnt  before  him  on  a 
table  of  stone,  and  threw  its  rays  over  an  open  Bible,  and  those  stern 
but  fantactic  legends  of  ancient  Rome  which  the  genius  of  Livy  has 
dignified  into  history.  A  chain  hung  pendant  from  the  vault  of  the 
tower,  and  confined  the  captive  ;  but  so  as  to  leave  his  limbs  at  suffi¬ 
cient  lil)erty  to  measure  at  will  the  greater  part  of  the  cell.  Green 
and  damp  were  the  mighty  stones  of  the  walls,  and  through  a  narrow 
aperture,  high  out  of  reach,  came  the  nuMuilight,  and  swept  in  long 
shadow  over  the  rude  floor.  A  bed  at  one  corner  completed  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  room.  Such  for  months  had  been  the  al)ode  of  the  con- 
(pieror  of  the  haughtiest  barons,  and  the  luxurious  dictator  of  the 
stateliest  city  of  the  world. 

‘  Care,  and  travel,  and  time,  and  adversity,  had  wrought  their  change 
in  the  person  of  Rienzi.  The  proportions  of  his  frame  had  enlarged 
from  the  compact  strength  of  earlier  manhood ;  the  clear  paleness  of 
his  cheek  was  bespread  with  a  hectic  of  deceitful  glow.  Even  in  his 
present  studies,  intent  as  they  seemed,  and  genial  though  the  lecture 
to  a  mind  enthusiastic  even  to  fanaticism,  his  eyes  could  not  rivet  them¬ 
selves,  as  of  yore,  steadily  to  the  page.  The  charm  was  gone  from 
the  letters.  Every  now  and  then  he  moved  restlessly,  startled,  re¬ 
settled  himself,  and  muttered  broken  exclamations,  like  a  man  in  an 
anxious  dream.  Anon,  his  gaze  impatiently  turned  upward,  alK)ut, 
and  around,  and  there  was  a  strange  and  wandering  fire  in  those  large 
deep  eyes,  which  might  have  thrilled  the  beholder  with  a  vague  and 
unaccountable  awe. 

‘  Aye,  ‘  muttered  the  prisoner,  ‘  these  texts  are  comforting — com¬ 
forting.  The  righteous  shall  not  \)e  always  oppressed.*  With  a  long 
sigh  he  deliberately  put  aside  the  Bible,  kissed  it  with  great  reverence, 
remained  silent  and  musing  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  as  a  slight 
noise  was  heard  at  one  corner  of  the  cell,  said,  softly,  ‘  Ah  !  my  friends,  " 
my  comrades,  the  rats  !  it  is  their  hours — I  am  glad  1  put  aside  the 
bread  for  them  !’  His  eye  brightened,  as  it  now  detected  those  strange 
and  unsocial  animals  venturing  forth  through  a  liole  in  the  wall,  and 
darkening  the  moonshine  on  the  floor,  steal  fearlessly  towards  him. 

He  flung  some  fragments  of  bread  to  them,  and  for  some  moments 
watched  their  gambols  ‘  with  a  smile.  Manchino,  the  white-faced 
rascal !  he  beats  all  the  rest — ha !  ha !  he  is  a  superior  uTetch — he  ^ 
commands  the  tribe,  and  will  venture  first  into  the  trap.  How  will  he 
bite  against  the  steel,  the  fine  fellow  !  while  all  the  ignobler  herd  will 
gaze  at  him  afar  off,  and  quake  and  fear,  and  never  help.  Yet,  if 
united,  they  might  gnaw  the  trap,  and  release  their  leader.  Ah !  ye  , 
are  base  vermin,  and,  while  ye  eat  my  bread,  if  death  come  ujwn  me, 
and  I  were  clay,  ye  would  riot  on  my  carcase.  Away  !*  and  clapping 
his  hands,  the  chain  round  him  clanked  harshly,  and  the  noisome  co- 
inates  of  his  dungeon  vanislied  in  an  instant. 
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‘  That  singular  and  eccentric  humour  which  marked  Rienzi,  and 
wliich  Iiad  seemed  a  bufloonery  to  the  stolid  sulleniiess  (►f  the  Roman 
nobles,  still  retained  its  old  expression  in  his  countenance,  and  he 
laujxhed  loud  as  he  saw  the  vermin  hurrv  back  to  their  hidinir. 
place — 

^  A  little  noise,  and  the  clank  of  a  chain — fie,  how  ye  imitate  man¬ 
kind  !’  Again  he  sank  into  silence,  and  then  heavily  and  listlessly 
drawing  towards  him  the  animated  tales  of  Livy,  said,  '  An  hour  to 
midnight ! — waking  dreams  are  better  than  sleep — well,  history  tells 
us  how  men  have  risen — aye,  and  nations  too,  after  wider  falls  than  that 
of  Kienzi  or  Rome/  Vol.  III.,  pp.  51 — 56. 

Pope  Clement  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  the  Sixth,  whose 
minister,  the  famous  Giles  Albornoz,  had  the  ttisk  committed  to 
him  of  pacifying  the  patrimony  of  8t.  Peter.  Baroiicelli  was 
tribune  of  the  Roman  populace  at  this  juncture ;  and  contending 
nobles  had  shared  among  themselves  all  the  territories  and  reve¬ 
nues  without  the  walls.  Albornoz  conceived  that  Uienzi,  if  re¬ 
leased,  might  accompany  him  with  good  effect ;  to  be  played  off 
against  Baroiicelli,  who,  destitute  of  tideuts,  had  nevertheless  a 
tiger’s  tiiste  for  human  blood.  Uienzi,  therefore,  was  brought  to 
a  mock  trial,  and  acquitted  by  a  commission  of  four  ctirdinals. 
Innocent  absolved  him  from  every  charge  of  heresy  and  sedition, 
nominated  him  senator  of  the  eternal  city,  and  despatched  him, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  minister,  to  reconquer  and  reform  it. 
The  cardinal  legate,  however,  was  wdiat  history  calls  ‘  a  consum¬ 
mate  statesman;'  that  is,  he  was  an  incarnation  of  selfishness  and 
pride;  at  once  in  his  own  person  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
prime  minister  of  an  amiable  but  w^eak-minded  pontiff,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  kings  of  Arragon,  and  the  leader  of  an  army. 
Before  he  could  commence  operations  at  Rome,  the  people  had 
risen  against  Baroncelli,  and  destroyed  him.  Albornoz  then  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  had  allowed  any  one  to  share  with  him  in  an  en¬ 
terprise  to  w  hich  he  now  felt  equal  without  any  assistance  from 
tlie  popular  senator.  He  allowed  the  latter  neither  money,  nor 
troops,  nor  countenance.  But  Uienzi  outwitted  him,  and  made 
a  public  entrance  amidst  rejoicings,  which  must  have  revived  the 
memory  of  former  times.  Once  more  his  persuasive  and  kindling 
eloquence  restored  the  Buono  Stato  to  the  mortification  of  both 
the  barons  and  hierarchy.  His  second  administration,  much 
shorter  than  the  first,  is  said  to  have  avoided  its  errors.  But 
every  thing  was  against  liim — prejudice,  bigotry,  pride,  disap¬ 
pointed  .  avarice,  universal  malversation,  suspicion,  and  popular 
indifference.  There  was  no  substratum  of  principle  on  which  to 
re-lay  the  foundations  of  freedom;  and  the  necessity,  which  he 
must  always  have  foreseen,  of  imposing  a  fresh  impost  was 
the  signal  for  his  final  dow  nfall.  In  vain  had  order  been  partially 
restored,  with  something  like  a  prospect  of  that  restoration  being 
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perfected,  lii  vain  had  he  secured,  tried,  and  decapitated  the 
c*aptain  of  the  Grand  Company,  Walter  de  Montreal,  over  whom 
the  jrrave  would  have  closed  in  shame,  tis  over  any  other  rohher, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  riches,  and  the  a^e  of  chivalry.  The 
Romans  betrayed  their  own  interests,  tis  well  as  their  truest  friend. 
The  barons  scattered  everywhere  fuel  for  sedition  to  feed  upon; 
whilst  Albornoz  at  least  kept  back  the  means  of  its  extinction. 
Brief  was  the  delay  in  those  times  between  resolution  and  .action. 
Karly  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  Sept.  a.  d.  1354,  before  lij^ht,  a 
furious  mob  invested  the  Capitol : 

‘  The  soldiers  of  the  barons  had  already  mixed  themselves  with  the 
throng — more  deadly  weapons  than  stones  aided  the  wrath  of  the  mul¬ 
titude — darts  and  arrows  darkened  the  air  ;  and  now  a  voice  was 
heard,  shrieking,  ‘  Way  for  the  torches!’  Red  in  the  sunlight,  they 
tossed  and  waved,  and  danced  to  and  fro  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  as  if  the  fiends  were  let  loose  among  the  nmb.  Straw,  ami 
w(mk1,  and  litter  were  piled  hastily  round  the  great  d(H)rs  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  smoke  suddenly  curled  up,  beating  back  the  rush  of  the  assail¬ 
ants.’  Vol.  III.,  pp.  336,  337. 

The  senator  was  basely  deserted  by  his  guards,  and  even  the 
officers  of  his  household.  He  let  himself  down  by  a  sheet  into 
the  balcony,  from  whence  he  had  so  often  harangued  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  who,  even  then,  as  an  anonymous,  though  contem- 
poniry,  author  asserts,  w'ould  have  recoiled  from  their  murderous 
jiurposes,  could  he  but  have  once  obtained  a  hearing.  Such  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  superiority  of  mind  and  virtue  over 
brute  force  and  turbulence.  Catching  up  a  banner  of  the  re¬ 
public,  he  waved  it,  gesticulated,  commanded,  entreated,  and  was 
answered  by  a  dreadful  volley  of  imprecations  and  missiles.  One 
of  the  last  wounded  his  hand ;  upon  which  he  withdrew  into  his 
inner  apartment.  But  onward  went  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
he  made  an  effort  to  save  his  life  by  escaping  in  disguise.  He 
was  discovered  in  the  act,  dnagged  to  the  platform  before  the  pa¬ 
lace,  .and,  after  another  tremeiulous  interval,  in  which  some  cried 
one  thing  and  some  another,  a  dagger  was  plunged  into  his  bosom. 
Wounds  and  insults  were  meanly  multiplied  upon  his  dead  Innly : 
and  the  only  monument  his  friends  could  hope  for  must  have  been 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 

That  admiration,  it  is  believed,  can  never  be  in  fairness  with¬ 
held.  An  occasional  transgression  of  the  rules  of  temperance  is 
the  solitary  vice  attributed  by  his  enemies  to  one  who  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  earned  their  hatred.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from 
bringing  forward  that  portion  of  our  author’s  pages  devoted  to  the 
romance  rather  than  the  real  history  of  Rienzi.  This  portion  is 
not  large ;  and,  while  altogether  distinct  from  thcvrest,  is  so  skil¬ 
fully  handled,  as  to  shed  lustre  upon  the  entire  narrative.  1  he 
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female  cliaracters,  such  as  Nina  the  wife,  and  Irene^  the  sister  of 
the  Tribune,  move  and  make  music,  like  the  Syrens  of  the  scene; 
aud  afford  suitable  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  many 
striking  incidents,  several  most  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery, 
and  various  portraitures  of  Italian  manners.  Perhaps  Adeline, 
the  fair  mistress  of  Walter  de  Montreal,  may  become  the  reader’s 
favourite.  Her  character,  fortunes,  and  peculiar  loveliness  are 
just  those  creations  of  the  fancy  which  interweave  themselves 
with  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  men  of  her  day  were  wihl 
warriors,  iron-minded  oppressors,  stern  enthusiasts,  or  fettered 
slaves.  But  there  were  evidently  a  few  such  women  as  herself ; 
injured  but  not  corrupted;  in  life  adored,  and  in  death  bewailed. 
The  priory  of  our  ow  n  a^e  is,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are  be¬ 
coming  the  features  of  immense  social  masses,  instead  of  shining 
here  and  there,  as  insulated,  though  brilliant  individualities.  One 
reitson,  amongst  others,  for  this  is,  that  the  regimen  of  the  many 
is  superseding  that  of  the  few' :  as  the  middle  chisses  are  growing 
up  around  the  palaces  of  sovereigns  and  aristocracies,  throughout 
the  fairest  realms  of  Europe.  Governmenis,  however  modified, 
must  have  the  public  welfare  for  their  basis ;  they  can  only  last  by 
identifying  themselves  with  the  laws  of  eternal  justice,  and  they 
must  offer  equal  protection  to  all,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy. 


Art.  V.  A  Collection  of  English  Sonnets,  By  R.  F.  IIousAfAN. 
London :  1 836. 

rIE  w’ant  of  encouragement  to  attempt  any  great  achievement 
in  poetry,  recently  experienced,  has  been  attended  by  such 
results  as  were  to  be  expected.  Those  who  have  sought  to  culti¬ 
vate  an  acquaintance  with  the  muses,  have  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  production  of  short  pieces  on  Miscellane¬ 
ous  subjects.  And  among  the  various  forms  which  have  been 
employed  for  the  expression  of  the  writer’s  sentiments,  that  of 
the  Sonnet  has  become  the  greatest  favourite.  The  Sonnet,  in¬ 
deed,  has  of  late  years  had  so  prominent  a  place  assigned  it  in  our 
English  poetical  literature,  that  we  propose  to  make  some  de¬ 
tailed  observations  regarding  it. 

The  origin  of  the  Sonnet  is  uncertain.  Some  suppose  it  was 
invented  by  the  Sicilians :  others  ascribe  it  to  the  Provenceaux. 
With  which  of  these  people,  or  whether  with  either  of  them,  the 
Sonnet  originated,  is  now  a  matter  which  must  for  ever  remain 
in  obscurity.  With  regard  to  the  soil  in  which  it  was  first  most 
successfully  cultivated,  no  uncertainty  exists.  That  soil  was 
italy ;  and  there  it  still  flourishes  in  its  greatest  freshness  and 
i^uty.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  it  has  been  cultivated  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  In  France,  as  in  England,  it  has  never  been 
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a  favourite  among  poets  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  greatest  poetic  geniuses  of  France  have  MTitten  a 
variety  of  Sonnets,  but  they  have  in  almost  every  instance  ceiised 
to  attract  attention.  Whether  this  has  been  from  the  autlior’s 
failing  in  this  species  of  composition,  or  from  the  strong  preju¬ 
dice  which  exists  in  that  country  against  the  Sonnet,  is  a  point 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  determine.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  effect  may  be  traced  to  the  conjoint  operation  of  botli 
causes. 

The  Sonnet  has  not  only  hitherto  been  more  popular  in  Italy 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
it  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  with  greater  success  in  that 
country  than  any  where  else.  There  is  something  particularly 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  structure  in  the  language  of  luily.  That 
language  possesses  a  smoothness  and  harmony  to  which  no  other 
European  language  approaches.  The  Spanish  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  are,  in  this  respect,  nearest  the  Italian, — which,  by  the 
way,  is  probably  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Sonnet 
has  been  more  successfully  cultivated  in  those  countries,  next  to 
Italy,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  Italy  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  good  Sonnet  will  of  itself  insure  immortality  to  the 
writer  *,  while  longer  poems  fall  still-born  from  the  press.  To 
procure  immortality  by  inditing  fourteen  lines,  is  surely  procur¬ 
ing  it  on  easy  enough  terms.  In  this  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  on  record  in  which  a  writer 
has  obtained  any  thin^  deserving  the  name  of  even  a  temporary 
celebrity  by  penning  Sonnets,  however  great  may  have  been  their 
number.  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  and  many 
others  of  our  most  popular  poets,  have  ail  written  Sonnets ;  bat 
if  they  had  never  written  any  thing  else,  their  names  would  never 
have  ^en  heard  of.  To  be  a  Sonnetteer,  if  a  man  be  nothing 
else,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  to  be  something  to  whica 
there  attaches  a  sort  of  literary  disrepute.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  a 
Sonnetteer  to  be  ‘a  small  contemptible  poet.*  In  the  lexicogra¬ 
pher’s  days  Sonnets  certainly  covered  their  authors  with  a  species 
of  obloquy  in  the  notions  of  literary  men.  Since  then  they  have 
acquired  a  more  respectable  standing  in  our  literature ;  and  have 
become  much  more  numerous. 

We  will  afterwards  express  our  .views  as  to  the  place  whicli  the 
Sonnet  ought  to  occupy  in  English  literature.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  glance  at  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  species  of  poetic 
composition.  As  before  mentioned,  it  is  limited  to  fourteen  lines? 
and  Is  divided  into  four  parts.  These  parts  are  subdividetl  into 
two  quatrains  and  two  tercets.  Where  the  rules  which  govern 
the  structure  of  the  Sonnet  are  strictly  observed,  the  subject  will 
be  set  forth  in  the  first  quatrain,  illustrated  in  the  second;  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  first  tercet,  and  concluded  in  the  second.  1  l‘e 
great  excellence  of  the  Sonnet  depends  on  the  way  in  w  hich  it  i>  i 
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finished.  If  it  closes  with  a  feeble  or  abrupt  expression,  it  will 
be  a  failure,  however  terse  and  felicitous  the  diction  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  parts.  Hence  it  is,  that  some  writer  on  the  subject  whose 
name  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect,  lays  it  down  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  the  Sonnet,  that  it  should  close  with  a 
golden  key.  These  rules,  however,  are  not  usually  observed  by 
our  modern  writers  of  Sonnets, — which  is  doubtless,  one  reason 
why  this  species  of  poetical  composition  luus  been  generally  re¬ 
garded  with  so  little  respect.  Lven  most  of  our  distinguished 
poets,  who  have  occasionally  betaken  themselves  to  the  penning 
of  Sonnets,  have  deviated  more  or  less  from  those  necessary  rules. 
Gray?  indeed,  is  the  only  English  poet  of  note  who  has  scrupu¬ 
lously  observed  them.  In  Italy  they  are  most  rigidly  adhered  to. 
Any  Sonnet  writer  of  celebrity  in  that  country,  would  as  soon 
think  of  finishing  his  Sonnet  in  twelve  lines,  or  extending  it  to 
sixteen,  as  he  would  think  of  violating  any  of  the  rules  to  which 
we  have  referred.  In  this  country,  where  one  dashes  off  a  Sonnet 
at  a  heat,  no  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  labour  which  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  Italy  on  the  production  of  a  good  Sonnet.  Petrarch, 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most  celebrated  of  the  Sonnet  wTiters 
of  Italy,  used  to  bestow  months  on  the  production  of  a  single 
Sonnet  Bembo,  a  more  recent  Italian  poet,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  desk,  with  forty  divisions,  through  which  his  Sonnets  passed  in 
succession  before  they  were  published ;  and  in  their  transition 
through  each,  they  received  some  new  touch  from  his  pen.  One 
woula  wonder  at  this  immense  expenditure  of  labour  on  fourteen 
lines  of  poetical  composition,  did  we  not  recollect  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  the  production  of  a  single  good  Sonnet  insures 
the  immortality  of  the  author. 

It  was  from  Italy  tliat  the  Sonnet  ivas  transplanted  to  England. 
The  first  Sonnet  of  any  note  was  written  upwards  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey.  As  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest  oi  our  English  Sonnets,  we  here  transcribe  it.  It  is 
headed,  *  Night.’ 

Alas  !  —  so  all  things  now  do  hold  their  peace  ! 

Heaven  and  earth  disturl)ed  in  no  thing  ; 

The  beasts,  the  air,  the  birds  their  song  do  cease, 

The  nightes  chair  the  stars  about  doth  luring. 

Calm  is  the  sea  ;  the  waves  work  less  and  less ; 

So  am  not  I,  whom  Love,  alas,  doth  wring. 

Bringing  l)efore  my  face  the  great  increase 
Of  my  desires,  whereat  I  weep  and  sing. 

In  joy  and  woe,  as  in  a  doubtful  ease  ; 

For  my  sweet  thoughts  sometime  do  pleasure  bring  ; 

But,  by  and  by,  the  cause  of  my  disease 

Gives  me  a  pang  that  inwardly  doth  sting, 

When  that  I  think  what  grief  it  is  again. 

To  live  and  lack  the  thing  should  rid  my  pain. 
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Philip  indited  a  variety  of  Sonnets.  Some  of  them  possess 
considerable  merit.  The  one  on  ‘  Sleep/  appears  to  us  to  be 
among  the  best : — 

^  Come,  Sleep  !  O  Sleep !  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  bating-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 

The  poor  man’s  wealth,  the  prisoner’s  release, 

Th*  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ; 

With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease* 

Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  at  me  doth  throw  ; 

O,  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease ; 

I  will  g(M)d  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  sweet  pillows,  sweetest  l)ed  ; 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 

A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me. 

Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella’s  image  see.* 

Mr.  Housman  only  presents  us  with  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  Sonnets.  It  is  ‘  On  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen.* 

^  Methought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 

Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  burn  ;  and,  passing  by  that  way. 

To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame. 

Whose  tomb  fair  Love  and  fairer  Virtue  kept. 

All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen ; 

At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept, 

And  from  thenceforth  those  Graces  were  not  seen : 

For  they  this  Queen  attended — in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura’s  hearse ; 

Hereat,  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed. 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce. 

When  Homer’s  sprite  did  tremble  all  for  grief. 

And  curs’d  th’  access  of  that  celestial  thief.* 

Passing  over  some  Sonnets  by  Daniel  and  Michael  Drayton, 
we  come  to  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Mr.  Housman  gives  twenty-six 
of  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets.  We  can  only  make  room  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  on  ‘  Beauty.’ 

^  O  !  how  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous  seem, 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  Truth  doth  give  ! 

The  Rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
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The  cankerhiuoms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly, 

When  Summer’s  breath  their  maskM  buds  discloses. 

But,  (for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show) 

They  live  unwoo’d,  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.  Sweet  roses  do  not  so: 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  ; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth.  * 

We  pass  over  several  unknown  names  and  come  to  William 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  who,  in  our  opinion,  was  one  of 
the  best  MTiters  of  Sonnets  which  either  England,  or  Scotland, 
or  Ireland  has  produced.  Mr.  Housman  gives  seventeen 
Sonnets  from  Drummond.  We  have  only  space  for  one.  It  is 
headed,  ‘No  Trust  in  Time,*  and  is  as  worthy  of  praise  for  its 
sound  divinity  as  for  its  poetic  merits : 

*  Look  how  the  flower  which  lingeringly  doth  fade. 

The  morning’s  darling  late,  the  summer’s  queen, 

Spoiled  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green. 

As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head  ; 

Just  so,  the  pleasures  of  my  life  being  dead. 

Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen. 

With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 

And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 

Therefore,  as  doth  the  pilgrim,  whom  the  night 
Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  way. 

Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,  and  think  aright 
Of  w’hat’s  yet  left  thee  of  life’s  wasting  day  ; 

Thy  sun  posts  westward — passed  is  thy  morn — 

And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  born.’ 

This  brings  us  to  Milton,  of  whose  Sonnets  Mr.  Housman  pre¬ 
sents  us  witli  sixteen.  We  give  the  one  on  bis  own  blindness : 

*  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodg’d  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide ; 

Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  } 

I  fondly  ask — but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies — God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  Ins  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’ 

VOL.  I. 
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Thomas  Warton  and  William  Mason  come  next,  but  we 
must  pass  them  by  to  give  the  following  from  tlie  Bard  of  01ne\ . 
It  is  headed,  ‘  To  Mrs.  Unwin.’ 

^lary  ! — I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings  ; 

Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew  ; 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things  ; 

That  ’ere,  through  age  or  woe,  1  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  siims. 

But  thou  hast  little  need.  There  is  a  book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look  ; 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright. 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  3Iary,  shine  — 

And  since  thou  own’st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine.’ 

The  following  is  the  only  Sonnet  given  from  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges.  It  is  headed,  ‘  Echo  and  Silence.’ 

‘  In  eddying  course  when  leaves  began  to  fly, 

And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  strew. 

As  mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse  to  woo. 

Through  glens  untrod,  and  woods  that  frown’d  on  high, 
Two  sleeping  Nymphs  with  wonder  mute  I  spy  ! 

And  lo,  she's  gone !  In  robe  of  dark-green  hue, 

'Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew ; 

For  quick  the  hunter’s  horn  resounded  to  the  sky  ! 

In  shade  affrighted  Silence  melts  away ; 

Not  so  her  sister : — hark  !  for  onward  still 
With  far-heard  step  she  takes  her  listening  w’ay. 

Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hill  to  hill ! 

Ah,  mark  the  merry  maid -in  mockful  play 

With  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forest  fill !  ’ 

Of  William  Wordsworth’s  Sonnets  Mr.  Housman  gives  no 
fewer  than  fifty-six.  We  extract  the  one  which  the  author  wroU* 
‘  After  Visiting  the  Field  of  Waterloo.* 

‘  A  winged  goddess,  clothed  in  vesture  wrought 
Of  rainbow  colours — one  whose  port  was  l)old. 

Whose  overburdened  hand  could  scarcely  hold 
The  glittering  crowns  and  garlands  which  it  brought. 
Hovered  in  air  above  the  far-famed  spot. 

She  vanished — leaving  prospect  blank  and  cold 
Of  wind-swept  corn  that  wide  around  us  rolled 
In  dreary  billows — wood,  and  meagre  cot. 

And  monuments  that  soon  must  disa])pear. 

Yet  a  dread  local  recumpence  we  found ; 
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While  pjlory  seemed  betrayed,  while  jiatriot  zeal 
Sank  in  our  hearts,  we  felt  as  men  should  feel 
With  such  vast  hoards  of  hidden  carna<;e  near. 

And  horror  breathing  from  the  silent  ground.  ’ 

A  single  specimen  is  given  of  Coleridge’s  powers  as  a  Son- 
netteer,  and  three  specimens  of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb’s.  We  cannot 
find  room  for  either  of  these ;  but  must  come  at  once  to  T^ord 
liyron’s.  Mr.  Housman  presents  us  with  three  of  his  lordship’s 
Sonnets.  The  following  is  ‘  To  Genevra.’ 

'  Thy  cheek  is  ])ale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woo ; 

And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush. 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow. 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep  blue  eyes — but  (di ! 

While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush, 

And  into  mine  my  mother’s  weakness  rush, 

8oft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven’s  airy  1m)w. 

For  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 

The  soul  of  melancholy  gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 

Alswe  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sw’eetness  blending, 

I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less.* 

'I'heii  follow  Sonnets  from  Professor  Wilson,  Archdeacon 
Wrangham,  John  Keats,  Thomas  Pringle,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Ismael  Fitzadam,  Richard  Howdtt,  and  several  other  writers, 
whose  names  are  not  generally  knowm.  Amon^  the  Sonnets 
thus  given,  there  are  several  which  possess  considerable  merit ; 
hut  we  have  no  space  for  specimens.  A  variety  of  notes  follow, 
in  which  some  interesting  information  is  given  respecting  several 
of  the  Sonnetteers  from  whom  Mr.  Housman  lias  made  ex¬ 
tracts. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  Sonnets  which  have  been 
written  by  our  most  distinguished  English  poets  for  the  last  300 
years.  The  admirers  of  poems,  if  so  they  must  be  called,  neces¬ 
sarily  consisting  of  fourteen  lines,  will  thank  Mr.  Housman  for 
the  selections  he  has  made.  We  think,  however,  that  his  tjisk 
might  have  been  much  more  efficiently  performed.  How^  hap¬ 
pens  it,  that  while  he  has  given  from  fifteen  to  twenty  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Sonnets  of  certain  deceased  writers,  he  has  not 
J?iven  a  single  specimen  of  the  Sonnets  of  others  ?  Above  all, 
how  happens  it,  that  while  he  is  so  liberal  in  his  specimens  of 
the  Sonnets  of  some  of  our  living  poets,  he  not  only  does  not 
present  us  with  any  specimens  of  the  Sonnets  of  others,  but  does 
not  even  name  the  authors  at  all.  Mr.  David  Lester  Richardson, 
die  gentleman  who  started  the  ‘  London  Weekly  Review,’  from 
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the  ashes  of  which  the  ‘Court  Journal*  arose,  has  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  Sonnets.  Some  years  since  lie 
published  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  consisted  of  Sonnets,  and  yet  Mr.  Housman  neither 
gives  a  single  specimen  from  him,  nor  even  alludes  to  him  at  all. 
We  have  not  Mr.  Richardson’s  volume  at  hand,  otherwise  we 
would  have  proved,  by  quotations  from  it,  that  some  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  Sonnets  were  equal,  w'ith  tw’o  or  three  exceptions,  to 
any  thing  Mr.  Housman  has  given  from  living  writers.  Had 
^Ir.  H.  been  better  acquainted  w  ith  the  w’orks  of  modern  poets 
he  w^ould  have  found  scattered  among  them  a  variety  of  beautiful 
Sonnets,  wdiich  he  might,  W'ith  great  propriety,  have  given.  In 
the  w’orks,  for  example,  of  Mrs.  G.  G.  Richardson,  a  lady  who 
liJLS  w’ritten  a  great  deal  of  delightful  poetry,  on  almost  every 
variety  of  subject,  he  WH)uld  have  found  several  Sonnets  w’ell 
worthy  of  a  place  in  his  pages.  Take  the  following,  from  one 
of  her  volumes  published  a  few’  years  since,  as  a  specimen  of 
her  pow’ers  in  this  way  : — 

^  Mv  darlinj;  hov  !  light  of  mv  sinking  lieart ! 

Through  shades  of  hov’ring  death,  still  sweet  to  me  I 
Tho’  from  thy  dearer  father  warn'd  to  part, 

Death  seems  more  cruel  when  I  gaze  on  thee ! 

Yet  thou,  (the  only  one  of  all  I  love  !) 

Wilt  sigh  not,  pause  not,  drop  for  me  no  tear — 

A  bniken  toy,  a  scatter’d  tlow’r,  will  move 
In  thee  nu^re  sorrow  than  thy  mother’s  bier  ! 

Fantastic  thought !  and  yet  how  strangely  sad — 

That  when  in  Death’s  cold  clasp,  all  faded  lies, 

Thy  youthful  mother— once  in  thee  how  glad  ! 

Thou  may’st  as  now,  gaze  on  with  laughing  eyes — 

Peering  on  arduous  tip-ttn?  o’er  her  bed — 

Unconscious  that  she  never  more  shall  rise  !  ’ 

But  w’hat  surprises  us  most  of  all  in ,  the  omissions  of  Mr. 
Housman,  is  the  way  in  w’hich  he  has  treated  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges.  To  the  venerable  Baronet  he  has  only  assigned  as 
much  of  his  space  as  would  contain  a  single  Sonnet.  Shall  we 
ascribe  this  to  a  want  of  knowdedge  of  Sir  Egerton’s  writings,  or 
to  a  W’ant  of  judgment?  We  can  hardly  ascribe  the  neglect  with 
which  the  Baronet  is  treated  to  the  first  cause.  We  cannot  per¬ 
suade  ourselves  that  any  litera^  man  of  the  present  day,  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Egerton  is  incompanibly  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  existing  race  of  Sonnetteers.  We  had  lately  the 
manuscript  of  wdiat  is  intended  to  be  a  third  volume  of  Sir  Egerton  s 
Autobiography  in  our  possession,  and  he  there  states  that  he  has, 
from  first  to  last,  W’ritten  nearly  7,000  Sonnets.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  these  have  been  published.  They  are  scattered,  not 
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only  tlirougbout  all  Sir  Egerton*s  own  works,  but  tlirouglioiit  the 
various  periodicals  of  the  day.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  that  Mr.  Housman  could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
of  Sir  Egerton’s  extreme  voluminousness  as  a  writer  of  Sonnets. 
Can  it  be  then  that  he  is  aware  of  the  fact,  but  does  not  rank  Sir 
Egerton  so  high  in  the  scale  of  Sonnetteers  as  to  deem  him 
worthy  of  more  than  the  quotation  of  one  Sonnet,  out  of  the 
thousands  he  has  published  ?  If  so,  Mr.  Ilousman’s  judgment  is 
grievously  at  fault.  We  hold  Sir  Egerton  to  be  eipial,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  contemporary  writer  of  Sonnets.  Wordsworth 
himself  says,  that  some  of  his  Sonnets  are  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  language.  Soutliey 
lias  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  If  we  had  space,  we  should  prove 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment  by  various  extracts.  As  it  is, 
we  can  only  refer  our  readers  back  to  the  specimen,  *  Echo  and 
Silence,’  which,  following  Mr.  Housman,  we  have  already  given. 
We  know  not  of  a  more  beautiful  fourteen-lined  production  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  poetical  literature. 

Hitherto  we  have  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  station  which 
the  Sonnet  is  entitled  to  occupy  in  English  literature.  On  this 
point  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  exists.  Some  persons  are  in- 
cline<l  to  assign  to  it,  if  not  the  highest,  a  very  high  place  in  English 
jioetry  :  others  contend  that  it  is  discreditable  to  our  literature. 
Both  opinions  are,  in  our  apprehension,  erroneous.  The  truth 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  where  extreme  views  arc  adopted, 
will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  centre.  That  the  Sonnet  has  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  placed  in  a  very  high,  far  less  the  highest  class  of 
English  poetry,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  no  man  has 
ever  yet  attained  to  any  great  reputation  merely  by  writing 
Sonnets.  It  affords  no  scope  for  first-rate  talent.  Its  narrow 
limits,  to  say  nothing  of  its  peculiar  structure,  will  admit  of  no 
great  display  of  genius.  The  introduction  of  incident  is  out  of 
the  question.  All  that  the  Sonnet  writer  can  asjiire  to,  is  the 
working  out  of  a  single  idea.  And  even  that  idea  must  he  one 
not  much  beyond  the  level  of  common  place.  Any  very  great  or 
striking  idea  can  never  be  done  justice  to  in  the  limited  space  of 
fourteen  lines,  more  especially  as  the  writer  must  feel  himself 
hampered  with  the  necessary  quatrains  and  tercets,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  to  rhyme.  Is  our  position 
doubted  ?  Then  let  us  refer  those  who  may  be  sceptical  on  the 
point,  to  the  exhibitions  wdiich  our  greatest  poets  have  made  in 
their  character  as  Sonnetteers.  We  have  given  a  specimen  of 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Byron.  And  perhaps 
the  Sonnets  w’e  have  given  from  these  distinguished  men  are  the 
best  they  ever  wrote.  Do  they  sustain  their  character  as  poets 
in  their  fourteen  line  productions  ?  Assuredly  not.  Their 
Sonnets  are  as  much  more  inferior  to  their  other  works  as  were 
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the  writing  of  tlieir  contemporaries  to  those  productions  of 
theirs  which  will  transmit  their  names  to  the  latest  posterity. 
What  do  w^e  find  in  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare?  Nothinjr 
that  might  not  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  any  of  those  which  are 
penned  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  rate  poets  of  the  present  day. 
There  is  an  utter  absence  of  that  brilliancy  of  thought,  and  singu¬ 
lar  freedom  and  felicity  of  expression,  which  pervade  all  his  tra¬ 
gedies  and  comedies.  Then,  as  to  Milton,  again, — in  vain  do  we 
look  in  his  Sonnets  for  the  remotest  approach  to  that  sublimity  of 
conception,  and  energy  of  language,  which  so  strikingly  characte¬ 
rize  his  ‘  Paradise  Lost,*  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  With 
regard  to  Byron,  the  contrast  w’hich  he  exhibits  to  himself,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Sonnetteer  and  as  the  author  of  ‘  Childe  Harold,*  or 
of  any  other  of  his  great  poems,  is  no  less  striking.  No  sooner 
does  he  set  himself  down  to  the  inditing  of  the  fourteen  lines, 
than  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  utterly  extinguished.  His  bold  and 
impetuous  spirit  is  at  once  tamed  dowm;  he  is  no  longer  the 
same  man.  We  might  extend  the  illustration  further ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  It  must,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  manifest  that  no 
j)oetic  genius  of  the  first  class  ought  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Sonnet  writing.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility,  that  he 
can  make  such  an  achievement  in  that  way  as  can  add  to  liis 
fame  ;  he  is  sure  to  injure  his  reputation  by  the  attempt,  if  he 
do  not  make  himself  absolutely  ridiculous.  A  man  possessing 
the  true  poetic  spirit  cannot  sit  down  to  indite  a  Sonnet  witiiout 
feeling  himself,  as  it  were,  moving  in  fetters.  All  is  stiff  and 
artificial ;  the  only  surprise  is,  that  such  men  as  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Byron,  could  ever  have  stooped  to  such  writing. 
They  could  only  have  done  it  in  those  moments — moments  w  hich, 
we  believe,  all  great  geniuses  occasionally  have — when  the  mind, 
from  exhaustion,  or  some  other  cause,  \\i\s  suffering  under  a 
teiftporary  debility. 

There  are  persons  who  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  represent 
Sonnet  writing  as  altogether  contemptible,  and  the  Sonnet  itself 
as  unw'orthy  a  place  in  English  literature.  This  is  as  great  an 
error  as  the  other.  For  certain  purposes  we  regard  the  Sonnet 
as  exceedingly  w  ell  adapted.  Nothing  could  be  more  so  for  the 
w’orking  out  of  a  single  happy,  though  not  strikingly  original 
idea.  There  are  many  pleasing  instances  of  this  in  the  Sonnets 
both  of  past  times  and  in  those  of  the  present  period.  The 
Sonnet  has  this  advantage  in  such  cases,  that  the  necessary  re¬ 
striction  to  fourteen  lines  prevents  an  undue  amplification  of  one 
good  idea, — which  amplification  of  ideas  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
most  of  our  contemporary  writers  of  poetry.  For  any  thing 
plaintive  or  tender,  the  Sonnet  is  singularly  adapted.  Hence  it 
will  be  found  that  all  our  best  Sonnets  arc  of  this  character.  c 
are  aware  that  some  indiscriminate  admirers  of  the  Sonnet  main- 
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tain  that  it  is  equally  adapted  for  humour  or  satire.  The  suppo¬ 
sition  is  altogether  groundless.  If  it  were  correct,  how  happens 
it  that  none  of  our  English  poets  have  ever  employed  it  for 
such  purposes  ?  There  is  no  instance  on  record,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  in  which  it  has  been  so  employed.  Certain  we  are, 
that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  apply  it  to  humour  or  satire, 
the  writer  would  only  make  himself  ridiculous.  Its  very  struc¬ 
ture  forbids  the  making  any  such  attempt. 

But  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Sonnet  banished  entirely  from  our  literature.  We  have  read 
many  Sonnets  with  unminglcd  pleasure.  We  have  many  a  time 
and  oft,  felt  the  tenderest  chords  in  our  heart  reverberating  to 
their  touching  tones.  Still  we  do  not  like  to  see  this  species 
of  poetical  literature  cultivated  to  the  extent  it  is  at  the  present 
time  ;  much  less  do  we  like  to  see  such  a  man  as  Wordsworth — 
one  who  is  capable  of  immeasurably  greater  achievements — 
boasting  in  the  authorship  of  400  of  these  productions.  Poetry 
of  a  higher  class  suffers  of  necessity  from  this.  However,  as 
we  before  said,  we  think  we  see  every  where  around  us  iiutica-' 
tions  of  a  recurrence  to  a  former  state  of  things,  when  Sonnet 
writing,  which  is  but  a  species  of  literary  trifling,  was  only 
practised  to  a  limited  extent,  and  when  works  of  a  higher  class 
were  written,  read,  and  appreciated. 


Art.  VI.  A  New  and  Copious  Lexicon  of  thc\  Latin  Language ; 
compiled  chiejlg  from  the  Magnum  Tolius  Latinilatis  Lexicon  of 
Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  and  the  German  Works  of  Scheller  and 
Luenemann,  Edited  by  F.  P.  Lkverett.  London :  Richard 
James  Kennett.  Boston:  John  II.  Wilkens.  1837. 

> 

IT  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  minor  advantages  of  a  literary. na- 
^  ture  which  abound  in  the  present  day,  that  we  are  furnished 
with  efficient  lexicographical  aid  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  In  addition  to  the  contributions  which  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  this  country  towards  improving 
our  Latin  dictionaries,  W’e  have,  in  no  small  measure,  been  be¬ 
holden  to  continental  scholars  of  eminence,  wdio  have  consecrated 
their  energies  to  this  department  of  literature,  and,  in  various 
ways,  enriched  its  stores.  To  Facciolatus  and  Forcellinus,  in 
particular,  we  are  under  the  deepest  obligations  for  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  diligence  which  their  great  work  every  where  evinces 
and  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  his  labour  in  translating  the  Italian  signifi¬ 
cations  and  collecting  together  the  copious  stores  with  wdiich  he 
has  enriched  his  English  edition.  As  a  library  book,  it  forms  a 
splendid  ornament ;  and  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  ever 
retain  its  value ;  but  the  tact,  that  the  two  quarto  volumes,  con- 
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taininp^  upwards  of  2,700  pages,  are  now  selling  at  the  reduced 
price  of  £2.  10s.,  proves,  that  something  in  a  more  convenient 
size  and  form  was  required  for  daily  use  in  the  tuition  of  youth. 

The  Lexicon  announced  at  the  head  of  this  article  admirably 
supplies  this  desideratum. The  lamented  editor,  who  died  soon 
after  its  appearance,  assisted  in  his  labours  by  Messrs.  Bradford, 
Pirscher,  and  Torrey,  all  of  them  accurate  and  diligent  scholars, 
has  furnished  a  work  which  will  be  found  entitled  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  the  province  of  lexicography.  He  has  not 
only  drawn  largely  on  the  Totius  Latinitatis,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  best  Latin-German  Lexicons,  especially  those  of  Scheller 
and  Luenemann,  but  has  applied  to  the  selection  of  his  matter, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  different  meanings  of  words,  those 
principles  of  taste,  and  sound  critical  judgment,  which  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  learning  imperiously  demands.  Besides  giving 
exact  definitions  of  words,  their  derivations,  and  relations,  he 
is  singularly  happy  in  presenting  the  various  phrases  and  idioms, 
in  their  natural  places,  to  the  view ;  and  appears  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  in  distinguishing  the  nicer  shades  and  modifi¬ 
cations  to  which  the  meanings  of  the  words  are  subject.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  been  paid  to  etymology — especially  that 
of  such  Latin  words  as  have  been  derived  from  Greek  roots, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  circumstance,  that  many  are 
in  both  languages  derived  from  a  common  stock. 

One  peculiarly  valuable  feature  in  this  Lexicon,  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  supply  of  encyclopsedial  matter,  which  w’e  find  introduced 
in  connexion  with  proper  names,  and  such  words  as  relate  to  the 
history,  antiquities,  and  especially  the  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which,  entering  as  they  so  essentially  do,  into  the 
wdiole  frame-work  of  Latin  poetry,  possess  indisputable  claims 
on  a  place  in  works  of  such  a  nature. 

The  following  specimens,  selected  at  random,  will  convey 
to  our  readers  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  a  production,  which  does 
equal  credit  to  American  scholarship  and  tne  American  press. 

^  iLcRB  (aeger),  adverb,  unwillingly^  discontentedly y  with  chagrin, 
with  inconvenience,  graviter,  moleste,  ffigro,  invitove  anirao, 

Cic.  Si  quia  aegre  ferat,  se  pauperem  esse.  Id»  Nihil  vidi  melius: 
itaque  careo  aegre.  Plant,  ^gre  pati.  Liv.  Quod  aegrius  patimur. 
Sallust,  ^gerrime  ferre  aliquid. — %  JEgre  esse  alicui,  to  be  unplea- 
sant,  troublesome,  to  any  one  Terent,  est.  This  grieves  me  ; 

this  is  hard.  Id,  Non  te  pro  his  curasse  rebus,  ne  quid  aegre  esset 
mihi  ?  That  nothing  should  happen  to  displease  me,  put  me  out,  grieve 
me.  Plant,  Quid  tibi  ex  filio  nam,  obsecro,  aegre  est  ?  What  is  it 
connected  with  your  son  that  grieves  you?  Id,  Nescio  quid  me<» 
animo  aegre  est.  Something  troubles  me,  I  am  not  at  ease, — If  iEgre 
facere  alicui,  to  trouble,  vex,  displease.  Plant, — JEgre  habere,  to  bear 
it  ill,  to  be  displeased.  Plant, — If  iEgre  often  signifies,  with  much 
ado,  hardly,  not  easily,  yjx.Xi'xHi,  Cic,  ^gre  me  tenui.  Id,  Nihil 
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irprius  factum  est.  Salluut,  Omne  bellum  sumi  facile ;  ceterum 
n'gerrime  desinere, 

^Atriix,  acis,  m,*'Arga5,  a  river  of  Mtolia  ;  Plin, — IT  Also,  a  town 
of  Thessaly,  Liv, — ^  Also,  one  of  the  Lapithw,  father  of  Cceneus  and 
JHippodamia ;  whence  Atracius,  a,  um,  Thessalian,  Stat,  Atracia 
ars,  inagic, 

.  *  Id  Clu)  us  and  onis,  f.  a  daughter  of  Inaehus,  king  of  Argils,  be¬ 
loved  by  Jupiter,  As  Juno  became  jealous  of  his  intrigues^  he  changed 
lo  into  a  cow  ;  but  the  goddess^  who  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her 
husband  the  animal,  and  set  over  her  as  a  guard,  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  whom,  however.  Mercury,  at  the  command  of  Jupiter,  lulled  to 
sleep  and  destroyed.  After  many  misfortunes,  upon  Juno  s  being  some¬ 
what  pacified,  lo  was  changed  again  from  a  cow  into  a  woman,  and 
brought  forth  Ejmphus,  married  Osiris,  and  became  an  Egyptian  god¬ 
dess,  under  the  name  of  Isis,  Ovid, — The  nominat.  Ion  is  also  found. 
Ovid, 

*  Therms  (dipfiot,  tj,  ov,  warm),  arum,  f.  warm  baths,  warm 
springs,  Ihara. — Hence  several  towns  are  called  Thermae,  on  ac¬ 

count  of  their  warm  springs ;  for  instance,  one  in  Sicily,  Plin,  Hence 
Thermitanus,  an  inhabitant  of  Thermae  (in  Sicily),  and  Thermitani, 
the  inhabitants  of,  &c.  Cic, — %  1'here  were  also  artiticial  structures, 
called  Thermw,  in  which  the  water  w^as  heated  by  furnaces.  These 
were  not  merely  buildings  furnished  with  bathing-rooms,  but  were  also 
splendid  edifices,  highly  adorned  and  arranged  for  various  diversions 
and  recreations.  Plin.  and  Martial, 

TOpIcus  {rorrtxhi),  a,  um,  adj.  relating  to  the  sources  of  arguments, 
Cic,  Institui  topica  Aristotelia  conscribere,  h,  e,  a  writing  in  which 
the  sources  of  argument,  topics,  common  places  are  collected,  or  pointed 
out  (the  work  of  Cicero,  called  Topica,  is  extant).  Hence,  Topice,  es, 
f.  (foj  topica,  sc,  ars)  the  science  of  common  places,  the  art  of  finding 
arguments.  Cic, 

‘uncIA  (unc.)  ae,  f.  the  twelfth  part  of  an  as;  also,  the  twelfth 
part  of  any  w  hole,  as  of  a  pound.  Plant,  Auri  pondo  uncia.  P/m. 
Uncia  aloes,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  jmind,  an  ounce.  Also  of  an  inherit, 
ance ;  as  Cic.  Csesar  ex  uncia  (heres).  Also,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
jugerum.  Colum,  Also,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  an  inch,  Froniin, 
Hence,  Pandect,  Uncias  usuras,  h,  e,  one  per  cent,,  for  one  twelfth 
per  cent,  a  month,  amounts  to  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  (here  Uncias 
is  either  an  adj,,  or  usuras  is  in  apposition), — H  Also,  any  trifle,  a 
■little  hit,  a  small  piece.  Plant,  Neque  piscium  unciam  coepi.  Juvenal, 
Nulla  uncia  nobis  est  eboris.  Martial,  Nulla  de  nostro  nobis  uncia 
venit  apro. 

To  the  work  is  appended  a  Catalogue  of  Latin  Authors,  who 
wrote  before  and  after  the  time  of  Christ ;  a  Table  of  Abbrevia¬ 
tions  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Reckoning  of  Time  among  the 
Romans.  We  warmly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Tutors, 
and  Masters  of  Schools,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  helps  they 
can  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils;  and  to. all  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
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Art.  VII.  The  Communion  of  Saints;  or,  the  Scriptural  Principles 

of  Church  Fellowship  and  Government,  delivered  to  a  newly-formed 

Church.  By  James  Bennett,  D.D.  London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 
I2iuo.  ]837> 

^PHE  author  of  this  work  was  invited  to  give  an  address  to  a 
newly-formed  Congregational  Church  at  Reading.  The  address 
appears  to  have  produced  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  it ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  principles  laid 
down  on  that  occasion  having  received  a  fuller  exposition  from 
the  writer,  he  has  published  it.  We  heartily  commend  him  for  so 
doing.  The  publication  is  small;  but  it  requires,  and  will  have,  we 
doubt  not,  an  attentive  perusal,  and  we  hope  also  a  very  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  We  do  not  know  how  far  our  readers  sympathise  with 
us,  but  we  have  an  almost  unconquerable  repugnance  to  big 
books.  A  folio  is  alarming — a  quarto  barely  tolerable — an  octavo 
readable — but  a  duodecimo,  which  we  can  carry  in  our  hand,  or 
put  into  our  pocket,  is  an  especial  favourite.  We  have  generally 
found,  too,  when  a  clever  writer  has  to  discuss  an  important  sub¬ 
ject,  in  a  small  space,  that  there  is  so  much  compression  of 
thought,  so  much  perspicuity  in  expression,  such  an  absence  of 
redundant  ornament  and  mere  verbiage,  as  give  peculiar  life 
and  spirit  to  the  treatise,  which  in  larger  works  are  often 
wanting. 

The  Essay  now  under  review  is  a  most  satisfactory  instance  of 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks.  It  is  w^ell  written,  and  well 
argued, — manly,  honest,  and  pow^erful.  Principles  are  laid 
down  with  precision  and  firmness.  They  are  supported  with 
courage  and  skill.  Difficulties  are  fairly  met.  Objections  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  candour.  When  they  cannot  be  removed, 
— and  that  is  seldom  indeed, — the  fact  is  admitted  without  scruple. 
The  argument  is  fully  carried  out,  and  the  spirit  displayed  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  eminently  upright  and  christian.  We  have 
rarely  met  with  a  work  which  contains  matter  of  so  much  real 
value  in  so  small  a  compass,  nor  with  one  which  we  can  speak  of 
with  such  undisguised  and  almost  unqualified  approbation. 

It  is  stated,  with  much  truth,  that  *  the  great  principles  of 
‘  Christian  fellowship  are  two;  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only 
‘  authoritative  rule ;  and  that  Christ  is  the  only  spiritual  ruler  to 
‘  whom  the  saints  must  bow.’  Our  author  maintains,  that  tra¬ 
dition  is  of  no  authority.  He  holds  in  light  estimation  what  is 
called  the  testimony  of  the  church  ;  and  shows  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  put  forth  in  various  quarters,  *  that  we  can  know  the 
•  Scriptures  only  from  the  church.*  To  maintain  that  we  must 
first  know  the  church  before  we  can  know  die  Scriptures,  and 
that  we  must  first  know  the  Scriptures  before  we  can  know  the 
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church,  clearly  involves  a  contradiction.  ‘  One  of  these  two 
•  must  be  an  independent  witness ;  for  to  make  their  authority 
‘  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  is  pure  nonsense.*  This  is 
stating  the  question  at  the  outset  as  it  ought  to  be  stated,  and  our 
readers  shall  see  how  it  is  handled  by  our  author. 

‘  But  how  can  we  examine  what  is  called  the  church  ?  Where  can 
we  find  it  ?  .  .  .  .  For  what  is  the  church  }  We  shall  shortly  see  that 
a  single  congregation  of  Christians  is  called  by  that  name?  Yet  the 
testimony  of  one  congregation  cannot  decide  the  agitated  question ;  for 
there  are  others  who  have  an  equal  right  to  be  heard.  Can  we  consult 
them  all  ?  Who  knows  where  they  all  are,  or  were,  during  the  first 
four  centuries  ?  For  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  history  is  exceedingly 

scanty  and  defective . The  records  we  have  are  not  invariably 

derived  from  the  purest  sources,  hut  are  so  tainted  as  to  excite  strong 
suspicions  of  error  and  corruption.  Yet  the  men  who  have  written  are 
the  only  witnesses  we  can  consult ;  though  we  know  well,  from  the 
example  of  our  own  days,  that  authors  are  not  always  the  holiest  and 
best  of  men ;  for  they  often  publish  error  and  folly,  while  thoughts 
more  worthy  of  our  adoption  lie  concealed  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 

write  nothing . Some  of  the  earliest  Christians  became  authors, 

because  they  had  previously  been  Pagan  philosophers,  accustomed  to 
dictate  to  mankind;  and  their  writings  prove  that  they  had  brought,  from 
the  schools  of  heathen  philosophy,  much  of  what  they  wrote,  which  soon 

corrupted  the  church  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ . 

Origen  and  Tertullian  are  two  of  the  earliest  writers — the  former  in 
Greek,  the  latter  in  Latin ;  and  they  both  labour  under  the  charge 
of  heresy.  Clement  Romanus,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  that 
Clement  mentioned  by  Paul,  Phil.  iv.  3,  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  is  the  most  precious  morsel  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiejuity  ;  and  yet  it  attempts  to  prove  the  resurrection  by  the  foolish 
story  of  the  Phoenix,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  fact.  If  I  were  to 
read  to  vou  some  of  the  heathenish  thin<r^  which  the  other  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  written,  though  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  theological 
tutors,  you  would  exclaim,  ‘  Away  with  such  trash  !’....  If  Chry¬ 
sostom  and  Augustine  have  furnished  us  with  wiser  and  better  things, 
it  is  because  they  have  more  largely  expounded  the  Scriptures,  their 
guide  and  ours.’ — pp.  4 — 6. 

Our  readers  will  see  from  this  extract  in  what  a  decided  and 
fearless  manner  the  author  maintains  his  position.  He  does  not 
allow  his  mind  to  be  w’^arped  by  an  undue  veneration  for  old  things. 
He  does  not  consider  antiquity  an  infallible  argument,  and  he 
gives  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  representation, 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing. 

‘  If  any  wonder  at  what  has  l)een  said,  supposing  that  the  earliest 
ages  must  have  been  the  wisest,  because  the  nearer  the  fountain  the 
clearer  the  streams,  let  them  remember,  that  the  first  converts  among 
tlie  south-sea  Islanders,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Chinese,  will,  in 
future  centuries,  be  venerated  as  the  fathers  of  their  respective 
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rhurchw :  Init  who  cun  Rup|ioAC  thnt  they  who  c<»nio  fiH^ling  tlicir  wny 
out  of  the  clarkne^R  of  a  Fa^oin  iMhication  inuat  prove  xviacr  than  their 
l!♦•acen(lnnta,  xvho  *  fr<»in  cliihlhood  hail  known  the  Holy  Scripturen, 
which  are  able  to  make  xviae  to  aalvatioii  ?* — pp,  (>,  7. 

This  setllos  the  value  of  anti<piity  merely  as  such.  'I'hc  w/Worn 
of  oftr  nnventorn  is  a  nearly  exphnleil  maxim;  ami  if  any  of  our 
reatlers  aix'  met  with  what  is  thought  a  convincing  arj^ument, — the 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  let  them  ply  the  weapon  Dr.  Bennett 
has  put  into  their  hands,  ami  they  never  need  he  afraid  of  an 
antagonist  who  trtists  to  armour  drawn  from  such  a  <piarter,  \Vc 
recommend  the  excellent  and  talented  Mr.  Blunt  to  |>eru8e  this 
little  volume. 

Having  adverted  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  as  an  inde- 
|>endent  witness,  which  can  be  relied  on,  bei'a»ise  it  carries  in 
itself  the  evidence  of  its  divine  original;  and  shown  that  a  vast 
majority  of  those  who  Ixelieve  it,  do  so,  !u>t  on  account  of  the 
testimony  of  the  church,  to  which  only  the  learned  few  have  the 
privilege  of  access,  but  l>ecausc  their  own  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  testify  that  it  is  divine  ;  our  author  procecsls  to  establish 
another  great  principle,  that  no  priest,  or  bishop,  or  pope  is  the 
authorized  inteipreter  of  Scriptui*e,  but  that  ctV7*i/  man  has  a 
right  to  judge  for  himself,  resi>onsible  to  God  alone.  He 
handles,  without  any  ceremony,  the  pretensions  of  the  church  to 
this  oftico,  whether  it  W  the  Church  of  Home  or  of  England. 
He  denies  that  the  Christian  clergy  are  priests ;  for  in  the  church 
there  is  only  oftr  priest^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ‘  and  all  we  are 

•  bretlmm.*  Ministers  arc  not  the  church,  for  it  is  a  holy  bro¬ 
therhood  ;  and  whenever  they  have  arrogated  this  exclusive  right 
of  interpretation,  they  have  themselves  grown  careless  how’  they 
interpret,  and  the  consequence  has  l>cen  to  ‘  deluge  the  church 
'  with  the  most  shameless  contempt  for  the  word  of  Go(i.’  ‘  But,* 
savs  our  author,  ‘  some  well-meaning  but  timid  men  exclaim, 

•  What!  would  vou  give  to  everv  ploughman  or  mechanic  a 

•  right  to  interpret  a  book  so  diilficult  as  the  Scriptures,  and  to 

•  oppose  their  judgment  to  that  of  learned  doctors,  educated  at 

•  colleges r  He  boldly  answers,  yes;  and  in  this  we  cordially 
join ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  have  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
what  is  thus  so  broadly  stated,  w’e  refer  them,  for  full  satisfaction, 
to  the  argument  on  pp.  ^?0— 28. 

I'he  sole  supremacy  of  Christ  to  legislate  in  his  church  is  then 
fully  diseusseo.  Kings,  and  eouneils,  and  parliaments  have  no 
authority’  with  IV.  Bennett  in  matters  of  religion  :  but  he  puts 
the  argument  so  forcibly  that  wc  must  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

•  MV  contend  that  it  is  out  birthright  to  choose  the  religion  w’odeeni 
no«st  scriptural,  without  being  punished  for  it,  in  life,  or  limb,  or 
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honour,  or  estate.  .  .  .  Yet  how  few  reflivl  that  the  KiNa  is  tlio 
only  j^erson  in  the  realm  to  whom  the  privilege  is  tlenied !  lie  is 
l)o\in<l  down  to  tlie  religion  estuhlidied  hy  law,  on  peiinlty  of  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  crown,  liut  who  that  knows  the  value  of  liit  S4iul  .  .  . 
can  reflect  on  the  |M>sition  of  kings,  withiuit  exclaiming,  Is  this  the 
price  paid  for  a  crown  ?  What  a  snare  is  laid  for  the  ttml  of  a  king  i 
r'or  who  will  deny  that  a  throne  is  a  tempting  seat,  and  that  such 
martyrs  as  will  sacrifice  royalty  to  conscience  are  not  often  tol»e  found  ? 
Hut  mark  the  tortuous  ways  of  the  serpent.  In  the  outset,  contending 
tluit  kings  should  choose  the  best  religio'i  for  tlieir  subjects  ;  and,  in 
the  end,  forbidding  the  king  to  1k‘  of  any  other  religion  than  that 
w'hich  his  subjects  have  chosen  for  him.  ...  Hy  violating  tlieir  sub¬ 
jects'  lilierty  of  religion,  kings  have  lost  their  own.  .  .  .  Nor  will 
they  ever  recover  it,  but  by  restoring  that  of  their  subjects.*  p.  31. 

Tlic  author  proceeds  to  consider  ‘  the  right  upplicution  of  the 
*  Scriptural  principles  of  Christian  fellow'ship/  wliich  leads  him 
to  notice  tlie  various  forms  of  church  government,  which  he  se¬ 
parates,  for  gowl  reasons  that  arc  stated,  into  Krastianisin,  Ho- 
manism.  Prelacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  Congregationalism.  We 
are  glad  that  Dr.  Bennett  is  just  as  decided  on  these  points  as  on 
all  others ;  and,  while  he  shows  that  there  is  a  specific  form  of 
church  government  in  the  New  Testament,  and  maintains  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  adhere  to  it,  there  is  no  disregjird  of  tlie  op¬ 
posite  views ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  examined  with  candour 
and  temper.  We  have  lately  heard  some  eminent  Nonconform¬ 
ists  speak  very  vaguely  on  this  point,  who  seem  to  have  a  notion 
that  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  what  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  prevails ;  and  we  have  been  afraid  whether,  under  this  in¬ 
difference,  there  has  not  lurked  a  tendency  to  priestly  domination 
and  supremacy  unknown  or  unsuspected  by  themselves.  Dr. 
Bennett  will  help  them  to  firmer  and  more  scriptural  opinions  if 
they  will  read  his  book. 

Of  course  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  meets  w  ith  very 
little  favour  in  these  pages.  Its  absurdity  was  never  exposed  more 
effectually,  or  in  a  more  masterly  manner ;  and  we  regret  that 
we  have  not  space  to  lay  the  argument  before  our  readers.  I'he 
chapter  on  the  officers  of  the  church  is  admirable,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  voluntary  principle  is  equally  so.  The  old  objection, 
about  leaving  ministers  to  the  merc^  of  the  people,  when  they 
have  grown  grey  in  their  service,  is  manfully  met;  and  Dr. 
Bennett,  as  a  minister,  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  ptople  too;  and  very 
properly  asks  whether  ‘the  evils  that  arise  in  the  w'orkingof  a  ‘di¬ 
vine  system,  by  fallible  men,  are  to  be  instantly  laid  to  the  charge  of 
‘  the  people  alone?  are  ministers  infallible  or  impeccable?’  and 
he  closes  the  argument  by  a  contrast  between  tbe  previous  case 
and  tlie  compulsory  forcing  a  minister  on  a  people  who  have  no 
power  to  obtain  another;  and  shows  tliat  his  condition  is  not  im* 
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by  remaining  among  tlio«c  who  <lislike  him  personally,  or 
(lisiipprovc  his  ministry. 

‘  'I’o  all  that  has  Wen  sai*!  of  tlie  ill-treatment  of  ininiKters,  in  eon- 
H4*<|neiice  of  their  <lem*iidence  on  the  church’s  clmice,  iimre  than  a 
eounterjMiise  can  Ih»  anclncrd.  For  are  not  those  who  are  placed  4»ver 
the  H(K*k,  in  defiance  of  its  choice,  exjM>sed  to  .vowr  vexations  ?  If 

Hiicli  a  man  cannot  Ik*  dismisaeil,  lie  may  stay  only  to  Ik«  hated . 

He  that  has  Wen  dismissed  hy  a  diss;itisfied  piMiple  has  obtained  his 
'  coM/>  tie  irrorr,*  the  finishing  stroke ;  but  lie  that  remains  among 
them  is  not  the  less  broken  on  the  wheel.’  p.  101. 

It  in  said  very  eommoidy,  and  those  who  siiy  it  think  the  argu¬ 
ment  incontrovertible,  that  a  minister  appointed  by  the  people  is 
almost  sure  to  be  unt'aithful,  in  order  to  please  his  patrons.  This 
argument  cuts  both  ways.  Hut  it  is  less  severe  on  the  C’ongre* 
Rationalists  than  the  Endowed  Chureh  ;  since  in  the  latter  ease  the 
patron  is  often  a  simflv  fHTStnt,  fo  ]>lease  him  the  interests  of  the 
ihu'k  are  likely  to  sutfer.  Among  a  number  of  persons  a  preacher 
must  be  an  mid  one  indceil,  or  a  very  bad  one  indeed,  if  he  have 
not  .vowc  friends.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  ehanees  of 
fulelity,  if  wo  may  place  the  argument  in  that  position,  are  in 
fiiir  favour.  A  man  who  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  one  perstm 
will  most  likely  be  a  sycophant ;  he  who  is  dependent  on  many, 
may,  after  all,  find  fidelity  the  best  passport  to  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  charge.  Dr.  Bennett  lias  well  remarked,  ‘  he  who, 

‘  chosen  by  a  eongreg:ition  faithful  men,  expects  to  please 
‘  them  by  being  unfaithful,  must  be  a  fool.'  We  well  remember 
in  our  youthful  davs,  a  person  expressing  his  preference  for  a 
plain,  realous,  faithful  preacher,  because,  to  use  his  own  wonls, 
^  hr  w*i7/  »of  iff  me  i/o  hell  But,  sjtys  our  author, 

*  We  may  cut  slmrl  this  argiimeiit  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  T^et  us 
take  ten  tlnmsjuul  ministers  a]>ptiiiitisl  by  law,  and  an  ispial  number 
chosen  by  the  ]HS>ple  ;  let  us  listen  io  their  oral  instructions,  and  n'ad 
their  piiblisluHl  discotirHt»s,  and  then  let  a  jury  «»f  inimrtial  men  decide 
where  the  gn*att'st  amount  of  fidelity  is  io  W'  found.  As  we  rt'adily 
mbnit  that  then*  are  ministers  who  are  not  h'ss  faithful  and  lalNirioiis, 
Is'i'ansi*  they  can  Indd  their  livings  in  defiance  of  the  pisiple ;  there 
iire  als4»  4»thers  who  think  t^si  much  «»f  tlie  glory  of  C'hrist,  the  value 
t»f  souls,  and  the  grt'at  day  of  accmint,  to  W  able  to  liesUov  a  thmight 
on  the  jsover  of  the  jHH»ple  to  dismiss  them  from  their  chargt'.’ 

tliis  wo  heartily  sul>scrilH\  and,  should  the  experiment  ever 
Iv  trit^f,  we  arc  }>ersuaded  that  wo  should  roetuve  a  confinnaUoii 
of  our  views  for  which  our  op|Hmeuls  are  wholly  unprep,ared. 

rhe  voluntary  principle  next  comes  under  review.  We  would 
rtH't^mmend  tlie  5>tandard  to  read  tliis  section  In^fore  it  next 
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llnnk«i  of  rcvilinfir  ‘d*  Uov.  Mr.  Burnett,  (whom  the  Stamlanl 
must  know  well  enough),  for  maintaining  that  there  were  no 
eoinpulsory  payments  in  the  Jewish  church  for  religious  purp^ises. 
"J'he  Standard  may,  in  its  polite  language,  tell  us  we  are  iiant^ 
when  it  ouy^ht  to  be  whipped  for  its  own  ignorance  and  presump¬ 
tion.  If  the  editor  of  that  mendacious  journal,  so  enli^litened  a 
champion  of ‘thk  Cuvhcu^  Jhheiif  sovaUaly  would  try  and  reaid 
a  book,  of  whicli  he  seems  deplorably  ignorant,  viz.  the  Bible,  he 
would  find  that  ^  a*  Mr.  Ibirnett,  who  spaake  ait  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  IVotection  of  Heli^^ious  Liberty,  wais  neither 
a  fool  nor  a  liar,  for  saiying  what  Dr.  Bennett  so  amply  yruirs ; 
thait  compulsory  payments  for  religious  purposes  were  unknown 
to  the  Jewish  religion,  liut  such  a  recomineiulatiun,  we  fear,  is 
vain,  since  hypocrites  auid  calumniaitors  shun  tlae  Scriptures, 
which  fearfully  denounces  woe  on  those  who  hear  faUe  wUntsa 
aijaimt  their  Jieiyhlxmr — unhappily,  the  Standard's  daily  voca¬ 
tion. 

But  our  space  is  more  than  ji^one.  We  have  found  it  ver^ 
difficult  to  comprise  within  the  necessary  limits  a  notice  of  this 
timely  and  excellent  publication.  It  is  so  closely  interwoven, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  maike  extracts  without  injuring  their 
force,  as  they  stand  in  the  book  itself.  What  we  have  transferred 
to  our  own  pages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  MTiter,  and  prove,  we  hope,  a  temptation  to  our  readers  to 
procure  and  read  the  work.  It  w’ill  richly  repay  a  repeated  pe¬ 
rusal  ;  and  deserv'es  much  more^  consideration  than  its  unpretend¬ 
ing  size  and  appearance  might  seem  to  require.  We  only  regret 
that  we  cannot  present  a  few  extracts  from  the  concluding  section, 
on  ‘  the  Spirit  in  which  the  Scriptural  jiriiiciples  of  ('hristiaii 
‘  fellowship  should  be  stiulied  and  practised  :*  but  we  are  obligeil 
t«»  dismiss  the  volume  with  our  hearty  thanks  to  tlu*  author,  ami 
our  conlial  recommemlution  of  his  volume  to  the  public. 


Art.  \MII.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  on  the  Use  and  Governaner  oj 
'rime  and  Tt'viper:  Containint'  SeUciions  from  Holy  Scripture^ 
with  Jlemarks  ;  and  Extracts  from  various  English  Authors,  h  ith 
an  Introductory  Address  to  the  iouny.  By  the  Jtev.  William 
JowKTT,  M.  A.,  late  Kelhov  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  Seeley  and  Burnside.  12ino.  pp.  xvii.  l/b. 

The  extracts,  of  w  hich  this  small  volume  cliielly  consists,  arc 
taken  from  the  writings  of  izaak  Walton,  Lord, Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  W’otton,  Bishop  Hail,  George  Herbert,  Milton,  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  Jeremy ‘Taylor,  lA'ighton,  Baxter,  Ken,  Watts,  Law*, 
Doddridge,  W^esley,  Scott,  and  Dr.  harre.  It  is  not  a  severe 
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judgment  that  has  been  exercised  by  the  compiler  in  res|>ect  either 
to  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  their  pertinence  to  his  principal  topics : 
they  comprise,  however,  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  the  work 
is,  on  the  whole,  adapted  to  its  purpose.  One  subject  is  intro¬ 
duced  which  we  coiiiinend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry,  as  having,  in  our  opinion, 
more  claim  t(»  their  practical  regard  than  it  sometimes  receives : 
we  mean  the  necessity  of  semiring  to  themselves  a  w  eekly  Sabbath. 
Dr.  Farre,  in  his  evidence  liefore  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  makes  the  following  important  observations  : 

*  I  have  Ihhmi  in  the  hidiit,  during  a  great  inanr  years,  of  considering 
the  OWES  of  the  Sahlmth,  and  olwerving  its  abuses.  The  abuses  an* 
cliieHy  manifested  in  lalsnir  and  dissipation.  The  use,  medically 
sjHHiking,  is  that  of  a  Day  of  Ib^st.  In  a  tluMdogiind  sense,  it  is  a 
Holy  Ht*st  ;  providing  ft»r  the  introduction  of  new’  and  sublime  ideas 
into  the  mind  of  man,  preparing  him  for  his  future  state. 

‘  As  a  day  of  rest,  I  view  it  as  a  <lay  of  com)HMisation  for  the  inade¬ 
quate  n*storative  |Mnver  of  the  liody  under  continued  lulMUir  and  ex¬ 
citement.  A  physician  always  has  n»spect  to  the  preservation  of  the 
restorative  power ;  In'inuise,  if  once  this  Ih»  lost,  his  healing  othce  is 
at  an  end.  If  I  show  you  fnun  the  physiological  view’ of  the  ques. 
tion,  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  laws  of  nature  which  corresjmnd 
with  the  Divine  I'tunmandment,  you  will  set',  fnun  the  analogy,  ihai  the 
Sahhnih  wax  made  for  man  as  a  necessary  an|>ointment.  A  physician 
is  anxious  to  preserve  the  balance  of  circulation,  as  ni'cessary  to  the 
restorative  power  of  the  laxly.  The  ordinary  exertions  of  man  rwa 
down  the  circulation  every  day  of  his  lih' ;  and  the  first  gimeral  law*  of 
nature,  hv  which  (t<xi  (who  is  not  only  the  giver,  hut  also  the  pre¬ 
server  and  sustainer  of  life,)  pnwents  man  fn>m  destroying  himself,  is 
the  alternating  of  day  with  night,  that  re|x>se  may  succetxl  action.  Hut, 
although  the  night  ap^xirently  txpializes  the  circulation  w’ell,  yet  it  dix‘s 
not  suthciently  rt'store  its  halaiuv,  for  the  attainnumt  of  a  long  life. 
Henct',  one  day  in  seven,  by  the  Ixuinty  of  Providence,  is  thrown  in, 

as  a  dav  of  ctunix'nsation  ;  to  ix'rfi'ct,  by  its  repi>se,  the  animal  system. 

•  •  ♦  ’•  •  •  ' 

*  Question.  In  your  own  practice  have  you  thought  it  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  whole  of  your  txrupjition  on  a  Sunday,  as  on  the  other 
six  days  in  the  w-eek  ? 

*  Answer,  i Vrtainly  not . 

*  Q.  Do  you  think  your  patients  have  suffereil  thereby  } 

*  .4,  ('ertainly  not. 

*  Q.  Oi  course,  in  extreme  cases  you  do  ? 

*  .4.  1  consider  that  the  two  officers  of  healing,  so  to  speak,  are  the 

clerg^Twan  and  the  medical  man  :  they  are  the  only  two  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  called  on  to  labour  on  that  day,  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  community. 
1  have  found  it  essential  to  my  own  w’ell-being,  to  abridge  my  labour 
cm  the  Sabbath  to  what  is  actually  nt'oesaaiy’.  I  have  fr^uently  ob- 
serveil  the  pix'mature  death  of  medical  men  from  continu^  exertion. 
In  x^-arm  climates,  and  in  actix’c  service,  this  is  painfully  apparent. 
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*  Q.  As  a  sevfQth  c^y  is  ihsolutvW  necessary  for  the  rest  of  man, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  habits  of  clergymen,  who  must,  of  necessity, 
labour  on  the  seventh  day  ? 

‘  A.  1  have  advised  the  eler^yinan,  in  lieu  of  his  SahUilh,  to  rest 
one  day  in  the  \ViH»k :  it  forms  a  coutiuual  prescriptioTi  of  mine.  I 
have  seen  many  destn»yed  by  their  duties  on  that  day  ;  and,  to  pre- 
S4*rve  others,  1  have  frequently  hU8|M*ndi‘d  them,  for  a  season,  from  the 
discharjje  of  those  duties. 

‘  Q,  So  that  the  clergyman  furnishes  an  illustration  of  your  own 
pnnci|)le,  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  working  on  the  seventh  day  ctm- 
tinualfy  ? 

*  A.  Yes ;  oertaiuly.  I  would  say  further,  that  (quitting  the 

evils  of  mere  animal  living,  from  over  stimulation  and  undue 
exercise  of  body,)  the  working  of  the  mind  in  one  continued  train  of 
thought  is  destructive  of  life  in  the  most  distinguished  class  of  society ; 
and  that  senators  themselves  stand  in  need  of  reform  in  that  particular. 

1  have  observed  many  of  them  destroyed  by  neglecting  this  economy 
for  life. 

*  Q.  Therefore,  to  all  men,  of  whatever  class,  who  must  necessa. 
rily  occupied  six  days  in  the  week,  you  recommend  them  to  abstain 
on  the  seventh  ;  and  in  the  course  of  life  they  would  gain  by  it  ? 

^  Assuredly  they  would,  by  giving  to  their  bodies  the  repose, 
and  to  their  minds  the  change  of  ideas,  .suitecl  to  the  day,  for  which  it 
was  app<unted  by  unerring  W  isdom. 

*  Q,  And,  in  fact,  more  mental  work  would  be  accomplished  in 
their  lives  ? 

*  A.  Certainly,  by  the  increased  vigour  imparted. 

*  Q,  A  human  being  is  so  constituted,  that  he  needs  a  day  of  rest, 
both  from  mental  and  IsHlily  labour.^ 

‘  A.  Certainly.  You  have  drawn  the  inference,  from  the  tenor  of 
my  evidence  and  argument,  which  I  wish  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
legislative  body.* — p.  17^1- 

Respecting  this  interesting  statement,  Mr.  Jowett  remarks  : 

'  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  document,  by  hearing  how 
skilfully  this  physician  had  been  wont  to  counsel  persons  of  my  own 
profession,  on  the  prolongation  of  their  life  and  usefulness.  My  mite 
of  evidence  1  gladly  contribute  to  his  scientific  aud  experienced  deci¬ 
sion  ;  for,  so  far  back  as  two  and  twenty  years  since,  when  I  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  over  exertion  in  my  clerical  duties  in  a  large  provincial 
town,  the  very  same  advice  here  given,  was  then  suggested  to  me  by  a 
medical  friend  ;  and  I  adopted  it.  By  steadily  pursuing  this  plan, 
devoting  one  of  my  week-days  to  comparative  leisure,  through  God’s 
bk'ssiiig  I  recovered  tone ;  and  to  this  it  may  Ih?  attributed,  that  I  did 
not,  as  1  have  seen  other  young  clergymen  do,  sink  under  my  early 
ialwurs.  Since  that  time,  often  have  I  impressed  this  Sabbatic  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  my  brethren  in  the  ministr)' ;  and  more  especially  on  that 
class,  with  which  I  have  been  principally  connectea — missionaries. 
The  uncongenialitv  of  a  foreign  clime  is,  in  fact,  far  less  destructive 
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than  inc(*Ht«ant  fatigue  ;  \vht‘ii«  theri*fon*,  ari‘  ci>inl>iiu>cl — wasting 
hiMt,  and  wearing  IuImmif — htnv  can  it  Ik‘  ntherwis**,  than  that  the  de-  . 
vote<l  evangelist  should  sink  into  an  untimely  grave  ?  I  can  add 
ni»thii)g  tt»  the  doctrine  so  perspicnonsly,  hninanely,  and  authoritatively 
laid  down  in  the  d(»cuinent  alluded  to  ;  which,  I  am  glad  to  sih%  hv  its 
chronological  order,  placed  at  the  end  of  this  Manual,  closing  inv 
volume  with  an  emphasis.' — ]>.  xiii. 


Art.  I\.  Menzel  on  ( Merman  IJferature.  Die  deutschc  Lilera- 
tur.  l  o/i  ]Volf(jang  Menzel,  18.%.  Stuttgart, 

No.  III. — (iernian  Book  Trade. 

l\/f  KN/KIi’S  Fifth  Chapter  is  on  the  ‘  Commerce  of  Literature,* 
or,  as  we  should  say,  the  ‘  Hook  'Frade.’  It  contains  a 
deeply  interesting  account  of  the  present  state  of  literature,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  branch  of  commerce.  In  many  points  a  striking 
similarity  will  he  observed  between  the  present  state  of  German 
Literature  and  that  of  the  literature  of  our  own  country  :  as,  for 
example,  in  the  rage  for  cheap  publications,  penny  magazines, 
and  encyclopivdias ;  for  compilations,  abridgments,  and  con- 
tivnsafitnis  of  universal  science  in  pocket  volumes  ;  in  a  word 
for  fMi/tularishig  every  brancli  of  science  and  knowledge.  This 
is  a  state  of  things,  which,  though  in  many  respects  full  of  hopt' 
and  promise,  is  not  w  ithout  its  disadvantages. — Another  point  of  re- 
seiid)ianco  in  the  present  state  of  the  literature  of  the  two  countries 
—  and  this  is  matter  of  unmingled  congratulation — is  the  demand 
for  cheap  and  popular  editions  of  all  the  most  distinguished  authors. 
Literature,  therefore,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  its  form,  seems 
U\  be  taking  the  same  course  of  development  in  both  countries, 
ami  to  have  been  wrought  upon  by  the  same  general  influences. 
There  are  happily  subjects,  however,  on  w  Inch  the  English 
reader  will  be  unable  to  sympathize  with  Menzel;  we  refer  to  his 
remarks  on  the  Piracy  and  the  (Vnsorship. — The  following  is 
the  introduction,  in  which  our  author  gives  a  description  of  what 
a  bookseller  may  be  and  ought  to  be,  aiul  wbat  he  sometimes 
tliough  randy  is. — the  true  patron  and  benefactor  of  literature. 

*  M*hen  we  look  back  to  the  lime  when  each  book  existed  only 
‘  in  a  few  manuscripts,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  immea- 

*  surable  superiority  whicli  the  literature  of  the  present  day  has 
‘  atlainetl  by  the  machinery  of  the  press  and  by  the  book  trade. 
‘  Hut  t bough  the  former  has  l)een  productive  of  blessings  for  all 

*  generations,  and  though  we  (Jennans  shall  eternallv  glory  in  the 
‘  invention,  yet  all  this  should  not  blind  us  to  some  few^  disailvan- 
‘  lages  whicli  the  extended  traflic  in  literature  brings  w'iih  it. 
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‘  Scaict'ly,  for  example,  were  the  nnhtrai  want«  of  literary  iiiler- 
‘  course,  and  the  demand  for  the  multiplication  of  ^oml  works 
‘  satisfied  hy  the  honeficent  mechanism  of  the  press,  than  there 
‘  was  established  thereupon,  the  itrtifirinl  demand  of  the  hook 
‘  trade.  The  manufacture  of  hooks  lias  become  a  profitable 
‘  branch  of  traffic  ;  authoi*s  and  booksellers,  especially  in  the 
‘  present  day,  have  s/tentfateff  in  this  trade ;  and  in  order  to 
‘  wheedle  the  public  into  the  purchase  of  their  manufactures,  hav** 

‘  addressed  themselves  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 

‘  and  to  all  the  transient  fashions  of  the  a^e.  Few,  indeed,  have 
‘  been  the  booksellers  who  have  accpiired  a  name  in  history,  or 
‘  entitled  themselves  to  the  thanks  of  their  country,  by  disinter- 
‘  estedly  promotinpj  the  true,  the  fair,  and  the  pood,  when  these 
‘  have  required  their  support.— Should  he  possess  capital,  the 
‘  bookseller  has  a  fair  field  of  action  ;  he  can  aid  the  pood 
‘  author,  he  can  counteract  the  bad ;  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
‘  his  commodities,  he  can  in  some  measure  repulate  style  and 
‘  taste,  and  exercise  an  influence  on  the  pidilic  like  that  which,  in 
‘  a  small  way,  the  manapers  of  a  theatre  can  exert  by  their  judi- 

*  cions  or  injudicious  selection  of  pieces  for  representation.  He 
‘  has  a  noble  callinp, — a  callinp  hiphly  honourable  for  his  station 
‘  — that  of  beinpa  Miecenas.  By  his  patronapo  he  can  pive  many 
‘  a  penius  free  play;  obscure  or  unacknowl 'dpcd  worth  he  can 

*  brinp  to  lipht ;  and  to  him,  not  nnfrequently,  are  we  in  the  first 
‘  instance  indebted  for  the  wisdom  which  has  elevated,  and  the 
‘  poetry  which  has  ravished  us.  Lastly,  by  means  of  his  position 
‘  he  can  survey  the  whole  field  of  literature,  observe  what  is 
‘  wantinp,  pive  salutary  hints  to  authors,  prepare  the  way  for 
‘  them,  and  secretly  manape  the  manifold  resources  of  scholarship 
‘  and  penius.  But  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  this  honourable 
‘  and  important  callinp,  the  bookseller  must  have  not  only  a  clear 
‘  hea{l  and  a  noble  disposition,  but  also  wtII  economized  capital : 

‘  qualifications  which  are  very  seldom  found  united.  When  we 
‘  consider  further,  that  even  the  best  liookseller  is  always  dep<'n- 
‘  dent,  in  some  measure,  on  the  public  and  its  fashionable  caprices, 

‘  and  in  some  measure  on  authors,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
‘  expect  the  prosperity  of  literature  from  booksellers  alone.* 

The  account  which  follows  of  the  peneral  character  of  bmik- 
sellers,  has.  alas  !  hut  too  much  truth  in  it,  whether  we  look 
at  Germany  or  Enpland,  or  indeed  any  other  country.  Nor,  we 
fear,  is  the  description  of  a  certain  larpe  class  of  authors  at  all 
overdrawn,  althouph  we  should  ho|K*  that  the  description  is  less 
frequently  realized  in  Fmpland  than  it  was  seventy  or  eiphty 
vears  apo.  The  accounts  which  our  dramatists  and  novelists  of 
the  last  century  have  left  us  of  our  Grub-street  w^orthies  remarkably 
tally  with  the  account  which  Menzel  here  pives  cif  many  of  his 
countrymen ;  nor  are  his  descriptions  a  whit  less  vivid  than  theirs. 
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‘  The  majority  of  booksellers  are  mere  sliopkee|)ers,  to  whom 

*  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  just  the  same  whether  they  deal  in  corn 

*  or  truth,  su^ar  or  romances,  pepper  or  satires ; — provided  always 

*  they  make  money  by  them.  The  bookseller  is  either  a  manu- 
‘  facturer  of  books,  or  an  a^ent,  or  both  together.  Books  are 

*  his  commoilities.  His  aim  is  ^ain;  it  is  not  the  but 

*  the  relative,  goodness  of  the  commodities  whicli  is  tlie  means  to 

*  that  end  ;  and  this  is  determined  by  the  demand  of  the  pur- 

*  chasers.  That  which  attracts  the  most  customers  is,  in  the 
‘  Inifthseller's  estimation,  a  (fofxl  commoility,  even  though  it  were 

*  the  scandal  of  literature  :  what  does  not  sell  is  a  Inid  com- 

*  moditVy  even  though  it  were  a  revelation  from  the  seventh 

*  heavens.  In  order  that  a  hook  may  sell,  it  must  be  adapted  to 

*  the  known  taste  of  the  public,  or  it  may  flatter  its  weaknesses 

*  or  inclinations,  and  thus  originate  a  new  fashion.  It  is  for  this 

*  reason  that  publishers  countenance  what  is  trivial  and  adven- 

*  turous. — In  onler  that  tlie  public  may  be  informed  tiiat  the 
‘  ho4)k  corresponds  to  its  taste,  the  title  must  allure  it.  On  this 
‘  account,  a  good  title  is  often  of  more  value  to  the  piddisher  than 
‘  a  good  book,  or  at  least  the  latter  often  depends  upon  the  former; 

‘  and  hence  there  often  arises  a  rivalry  amongst  the  booksellers  as 
'  to  who  can  concoct  the  most  takina  title.  But  whence  does  the 
‘  bookseller  attain  such  commodities  as  he  pronounces  good  ? 

*  'riiey  do  not  spring  up  wild  in  such  abundance  as  that  he  could 

*  grow  rich  by  them.  They  must  be  produced  by  art.  Hence 
‘  has  been  generally  introduced  the  system  fattening  authors, 

‘  insteail  of  leaving  them  to  their  scanty  Alpine  p.asture.  The 
‘publisher  heps  {\\v\w\  and  they,  in  exchange,  give  him  back 
‘  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and.  at  last,  skin  and  bone.  And  is  the 
‘bookseller  ever  at  a  loss  for  such  cattle?  On  the  contrary, 

‘  they  throng  to  his  free  commons  in  greater  numbers  than  he 
‘  wants.  The  larger  the  quantities  manufactured  the  worse  they 
‘  will  be;  the  worse,  the  lighter;  the  lighter,  the  better  will  the 

*  |H'ople  be  fitted  for  them.  Besides  since  the  crowd  of  students 

*  lias  become  so  great,  Ciermany  swarms  with  persons  who,  in 
‘  w  ant  of  employment,  embark  their  know  ledge  in  the  book  trade, 

*  ami  thus  deluge  the  world  with  a  prodigious  number  of  unripe 
‘  school-boy  |H'rformances. 

‘  One  of  the  most  industrious  book-makers  is  Biiuerle,  of 
‘  Vienn.M,  who  is  pi'rix'tually  bringing  out  some  new  collection  of 

*  panegyrics  on  the  Imjx'rial  Family;  he  thus  compels  the  ser- 
‘  vants  of  the  State,  if  they  would  not  lx?  taken  for  disloyal  sub- 
‘  jects,  to  exchamje  their  precious  gold  for  his  farragos. 

‘  But  even  old-established,  distinguished,  celebrated  authors, 

*  not  unfrequently  vie  with  the  speculative  bookseller  in  abusing 
‘  the  credit  of  their  name;  and  in  treating  the  public,  who  it  may 

*  Ih',  has  been  pleased  with  one  of  their  books  because  really 
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‘  good,  with  ten  or  twenty  bad  ones.  In  these  cases  every 
‘  scrap  of  old  j>aj>er  is  rummaged  out  and  offered  to  sale 

*  as  some  precious  rarity ;  while  memoranda,  occasional  pieces, 

‘  correspondence,  till  long  rows  of  costly  volumes  witn  the 
‘  veriest  common-place  ;  common-place  which  the  public  is 

*  good  enough  to  buy  out  of  mere  respect  for  the  name  of  the 
‘  author.* 

The  description  he  gives  of  the  extent  to  which  piracy  is 
carried  on  in  Germany  is  truly  astounding  :  one  is  shocked  at 
the  effrontery  and  impudence  of  it.  'Fhe  only  freedom  of  the 
press  which  the  (Germans  enjoy  seems  to  be  that  of  robbing  the 
poor  author  of  his  copyright. 

‘  The  foulest  blot  upon  the  (ierman  book-trade  is  the  still  sub- 
‘  sisting  piracy,  which,  es|)ecially  in  Austria,  drives  a  wholesale 
‘  trade.  In  Wirteinburg,  where  I  live,  we  swarm  with  these 
‘  privileged  thieves,  who,  with  astounding  impudence,  puff  off 
‘  their  articles  in  the  public  papers,  glory  in  tlieir  robbery,  and 

*  insult  the  regular  publisher.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some 
‘  few  publishers,  both  of  note  and  of  no  note  at  all,  fix  their  ar- 

*  tides  at  an  extortionately  high  price ;  and  that  this  excessive 
‘  dearness  is  obviated  by  the  piratical  press  in  a  manner  most  ad- 
‘  vantageous  to  the  reading  public.  This  accidental  advantage,  how- 
‘  ever,  does  not  justify  the  theft.  The  Crispin  who  stole  leather 
‘  in  order  to  make  out  of  it  shoes  for  the  poor  was  not  the  less  a 
‘  scoundrel  on  that  account.  Piracy,  if  not  so  injurious,  is  yet 

*  quite  as  worthy  of  reprobation  as  false  coining. 

‘  But  piracy  will  soon  disappear  out  of  Germany,  while  the 

*  manufacture  of  bad  books  will  still  continue.  .Against  this  then 
‘  will  we  also  contend.  We  will  be  as  inexorable  to  the  literary 
‘  ranaitlr  as  to  the  literary  aristocrats.* 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  mob  of  authors — this  lite¬ 
rary  ranaiUr, 

‘  He  who  once  writes  for  gold  has  already  abandoned  all  shame; 

‘  one  man  because  he  myaf,  out  of  pure  des})eration ;  another  of 
‘  design,  like  a  buffoon,  in  order  to  attract  a  greater  number  of 
‘  spectators.  'Fhe  customary  vices  of  these  book-makers  are  : — a 
‘  shamelessness  w  hich  shrinks  from  no  means  of  exciting  atten- 
‘  tion,  or  at  least  of  obtaining  a  sale; — brutal  insult  of  the 

*  honest  author  w  hose  trade  they  spoil ; — the  pandering  to  wicked 
‘  and  shameful  inclinations,  and  tlie  palliation  of  vice,  partly  in 
‘  order  to  prepare  a  productive  field,  which  better. authors  aban- 
‘  don  to  them,  partly  in  order  to  make  their  readers  their  accom- 
‘  plices  ; — hypocrisy,  (when  gainful)  of  piety  or  honesty  for  the 
‘  purpose  of  extorting  a  dear-bought  penny ;  — shameless  theft,  or  pla- 

*  giarism  from  the  best  works,  provided  they  have  been  successful ; 
‘  and,  lastly,  the  all-embracing,  all-|>enetrating  triviality,  the  in- 

*  sipid  broth  in  which  the  whole  mess  is  cooked.*  .... 
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‘  The  scholar  >vritcs  because  he  tliinks  he  is  wiser  than  others, 

*  uml  birause  he  accounts  authorship  liis  ri^ht  and  his  duty ;  tiiose 
‘  who  are  not  initiated  in  the  mystery,*  write  because  they  think 
‘  themselves  more  sound  and  judicious  tlian  the  learned,  and  be- 
‘  cause,  in  wishintj  to  lead  us  back  to  naturty  they  consiiler  their  own 
‘  opinions  true.  Lastly,  there  is  an  ever-recurrinjj;  delusion  on  the 

*  part  of  the  silly,  the  vain,  and  the  youn«r,  that  what  is  new’  to  them 
‘  must  necessarily  be  so  to  all  the  rest  of  the  w’orld.  I'lnis  there 

*  are  daily  published  new*  books  on  science  w  hich  contain  not  a 

*  siiijjle  idea  new  to  the  world,  however  new  all  may  have  been 
‘  to  the  author.  As  for  poetry,  there  is  no  remedy  ;  when  a 

*  youth  falls  in  love,  he  thinks  that  the  whole  world,  for  the  hrst 
‘  time,  has  fallen  in  love  too.  lie  scribbles  verses,  and  fancies  that 
‘  nobody  has  ever  heard  the  like.* 

I'he  following  is  his  account  of  the  present  attempts  to  present 
every  branch  of  science  aiul  learnin"  in  a  popular  form.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  the  good  and  evil  eilects,  which  follow  from  this  attempt, 
apply  most  exactly  to  our  ow  n  cemntry ;  and  his  observations  on 
the  trm  mode  of  writing  for  the  people,  and  on  the  difKculties 
w  hich  attend  the  task,  are  in  the  highest  degree  philosophical  and 
just. 

*  VN  e  busy  ourselves  more  and  more  in  the  attempt  to  write  ;)o- 
‘  pularly — to  communicate  to  the  great  mass  of  the  j>eople  every 
‘  thing,  either  useful  or  instructive,  that  has  been  gained  either  from 
‘  foreigners  or  from  scholarship.  The  very  severest  sciences  are  so 

*  managed  that  even  the  uneducated  get  a  smack  of  them.  We 
‘  have  systems  of  ‘  Mythology  for  the  lAidies^'  *  Popular  Lectures 
‘  on  Astronomy,*  ‘  Systems  of  Domestic  Medicine,*  ‘  Every  Man 
‘  his  own  Doctor,’  ‘  I  niversal  Histories  for  the  Youtujy  ‘  All  Se- 

*  cular  Science  in  a  Nut-shell,*  and  ‘  Theology  in  eight  volumes’ 

*  or  ‘  Hours  of  Devotion,’ and  the  like.  We  hold  (as  at  Christmas) 
‘  a  sort  of  universal  children’s  fair,  and  the  booksellers’  shops  are 
‘  crammed  w  ith  w  ritings  for  the  *  elepaul'  world,  for  the  *  people,' 
‘for  the  ‘  <v///co/c// ’  classes,  for  the  *  ladies,' (or  i\\Q  ^  German' 
‘  women,  for  those  of  ‘  rif>er  age,  for  the  ‘  dear'  ‘  tender' 
‘  youth,  for  the  ‘  sons  and  daughters  of  the  nobility,’  for  the 

*  citizen  and  counfrptMtn^'  for  ‘  every  hody^  for  ‘  readtrs  of  all 

*  kinds,'  in  short  for  just  as  many  as  the  booksellers’  drum  can 
‘  muster  together. 

‘(’onsidered  in  dw^for  itself,  the  attempt  to  wTite  intelligibly, 
‘  and  to  instinct  the  uneducated  middle  classes,  is  as  worthy 
‘  of  praise  as  that  lettered  pride  which  boasts  of  its  hieroglyphical 
‘  vocabulary,  and  is  proud  that  the  mass  of  the  common  people 
‘  does  not  understand  it,  is  worthy  of  reprobation.  Even  the 
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‘  little  severity  with  which,  in  )H)pular  exposition,  scientific  sub- 
‘  jects  are  customarily  treateil,  and  the  insipid  tone  which  thus 
‘  creeps  into  them,  is  partly  excused  tor  the  sake  ot*  the  public,  to 
‘  w  hose  powTrs  of  comprehension  the  author  must  ada|>t  himself, 

‘  if  he  wishes  to  be  listened  to  and  understood.  Meanwhile  it 

*  must  not  be  denied  that  here  a;^ain  we  have  many  self-consti- 
‘  tilted  authors,  who  are  most  mischievous.  Kven  the  most 
‘  superficial  fellow  takes  upon  him  to  write  for  the  ptopie^  though 
‘  he  would  be  ashamed  to  write  for  the  learned.  Kvery  one 

*  thinks  the  people  good  enough  to  furnish  him  w  ith  an  auditory, 

'  and  bad  enough  to  justify  him  in  otlering  them  the  veriest  non- 
‘  sense.  Nothing  appears  so  easy  as  to  write  for  the  jHmple ;  for 

*  the  less  art  an  author  employs,  so  much  the  sooner  is  he  under- 
‘  stood;  the  more  he  Udks  at  random  and  the  more  vulgar  and 
‘  common-place  his  style,  the  better  will  it  harmonize  with  the 
‘  mass  of  his  reailers  ;  the  more  deeply  he  stoops  to  the  con- 

*  tractedness,  the  brutality,  the  prejudices,  and  unworthy  inclina- 

*  lions  of  the  many,  so  much  the  more  does  he  flatter  them,  and 
‘  is,  in  return,  flattered  by  them.  Hence,  to  write  for  the  |>eople 
‘  badly  is,  to  a  Inid  author ^  easy  and  profiUdile ;  and  for  this 
‘  reason  it  is  practised  to  a  most  ofi’ensive  extent.  Hut  to  write  for 
‘  the  people  wvV/,  is  surely  a  most  diflicult  task,  and  hence  we  find 
‘  it  so  rarely  accomplished.  If  a  man  wishes  to  improve  and  en- 

*  noble  the  mass,  he  runs  the  h.azard  of  displeasing  them ;  if  he 

*  w  ould  instruct  them  upon  lofty  subjects,  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
‘  gree  diflicult  to  hit  the  right  tone.  He  either  keeps  the  subvert 
‘  too  exclusively  before  his  eyes,  and  then  discusses  it  too  learnedly 
‘  and  unintelligibly,  or  he  iis  exclusively  regards  the  muititude<, 

‘  and  then  profanes  the  subject  by  a  style  of  exposition  all  too 
‘  trivial,  and  which  often  has  the  appearance  of  burlesque.  In 
‘  this  respect  the  author  fails  as  freijuently  as  the  preacher.* 

He  next  sketches  the  progress  of  literature  as  a  trade^  and  thus 
forcibly  traces  the  eflects  of  this  great  revolution ; 

‘  Meanwhile,  out  of  that  chaos  of  books  to  wdiich  the  mere 
‘  spirit  of  speculation  has  given  rise,  many  good  consequences  are 
‘  beginning  todevelope  themselves.  In  the  attempt  to  stimulate 
‘  or  artifiriaUy  excite  the  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  it 
‘  by  new’  publications,  men  at  last  naturally  discovered  the  real 
‘  demand,  the  supply  of  which  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
‘  profitable  to  the  book-manufacturers.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed 
‘  the  unprecedentedly  cheap  editions  of  the  most  distinguished 
‘  productions  of  literature ;  editions  which  at  once  secure  to 
‘  the  public  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  most  excellent 
‘  w'orks  at  very  little  cost,  and  allow  the  publisher  to  enrich 
‘  himself,  in  spite  of  his  low  prices,  by  the  immense  number  of 
‘  purchasers. 

‘  To  the  same  causes  are  to  be  attributed,  further,  the  Kncy- 
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*  clopa^dias,  Conversation* Lexicons,  Pocket  Libraries,  Resumes. 

‘  If  these  works  are  still,  in  a  great  measure,  chargeable  wdth  su- 
‘  pcrficiality,  they,  at  least,  prepare  the  way  for  better  works  of 
‘  the  same  kind ;  and  w’ho  can  deny  that  by  such  cheap  encyclo- 

*  pacdic  literature,  knowledge  of  various  kinds  is  widely  diO'used 

*  among  all  classes  ?  The  Conversation  Lexicon  of  Brockhaus, 

*  for  example,  has,  it  is  admitted,  many  defects.  It  is  in  some 

*  places  too  short,  and  in  others  too  long ;  but  still,  as  it  is  in 
‘  every  body’s  hands,  it  scatters  amongst  the  middle  classes  an 
‘  endless  variety  of  information. 

*  ILit  it  is  principally  Periodical  Literature  which  meets  the  de- 

*  inand  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  field  of  literature.  Without  it 
‘  the  hook-mart  w'ould  resemble  a  monstrous  city,  that  was  full  of 
‘  houses,  but  had  no  streets  or  s(]uares.  . 

*  I'he  private  libraries  diminish,  while  the  literary  circle  gene- 

*  rally,  and  the  museum  and  colfee-house  readers  increase.  In 
‘  the  mean  time  our  (ierman  papers  are  far  from  possessing  the 

*  prodigious  circulation  of  the  hlnglish  and  French.  Our  political 

*  dismemberment,  our  being  divided  into  so  many  states  and  cities, 

'  each  possessing  its  local  interests  and  local  newspapers,  would 
‘  elfectually  keep  dow  n  this  great  branch  of  traffic,  even  if  that  only 
‘  bond  of  union  which  w'e  possess,  I  mean  the  restraints  on  the 

*  press,  did  not  every  where  clip  its  pinions,  w  herever  they  should 

*  begin  to  grow’  strong.  Our  political  paj>ers,  if  they  are  servile, 

‘  live  a  perpetual  death;  if  they  are  liberal,  perish — but  perish  to  be 
‘  immortal.  The  remaining  journals,  scattered  throughout  the 
‘  circles  of  (lermany,  are  divided  into  the  academical  literary  ga- 

*  zetles,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  several  universities,  and  the 

*  papers  devoted  to  Belles  Lettres,  which  are  in  great  measure 

*  calculated  only  for  women  readers.  We  shall  speak  of  them  in 
‘  their  respective  departments.* 

We  must  close  this  chapter  by  giving  our  author’s  eloquent  and 
indignant  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the  censorship.  It  is  imbued 
with  a  deeply  philosophical  spirit ;  is  full  of  noble  and  manly 
sentiments,  and  reflects  equal  lustre  on  his  genius,  honesty,  and 
patriotism.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  (ierman  thus  lifting  up  his 
voice  against  that  intellectual  tyranny  which  degrades  his  country: 
and,  while  we  wonder  that  a  nation  so  enlightened  should  need 
such  an  appeal,  we  may  wonder,  also,  that  so  many  can  resist  it. 
It  must,  however,  have  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  (icrman  public  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil. 

•  .Xs,  generally,  the  political  press  of  Germany  has  favoured  in- 

*  dolence — night-cap  philosophy — and,  in  the  absence  of  other 

*  kinds  of  activity,  the  mechanical  manufacture  of  books ;  so,  by 

*  the  very  same  cause,  has  the  spirit  of  literature  been  destroyed  by 
‘  the  censorship  of  the  press,  what  is  good  has  been  repressed,  and, 

*  w  hat  is  bad  has  been  encouraged.  Many  a  blooming  flower  is  shut 
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‘  up  in  shade,  while  the  weeds  are  {>ermitted  to  spring  up  luxu- 
‘  riantly.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  re- 

*  strictions  on  the  press  only  extend  to  certain  branches  of  litera- 
‘  ture ;  and  tliat  others,  on  which  no  censorship  exercises  its 
‘  pruning- knife,  are  as  deeply  corrupted.  One  can  only  say  that 
‘  the  restraint  on  the  press  damps  the  spirit  of  a  nation  generally, 

‘  even  while  it  may  only  repress  it  in  some  single  direction  ; — just  as 
‘  the  whole  body  becomes  diseased,  if  a  single  member  be  im- 
‘  paired. 

*  The  influence  which  books  exercise  upon  opinion,  and  the 
‘  influence  which  opinion  exercises  upon  conduct,  render  literature 
‘  an  important  object  of  politics.  As  far  as  each  state  claims  a 
‘  right  of  existence,  and  consecjuently  not  only  the  rights  but  also 

*  the  (Itih/y  of  self-preservation,  it  must  necessarily  talce  care  that 
‘  literature  does  not  difluse  any  opinions  that  would  endanger  that 
‘  existence.  'I’his  object  it  endeavours  to  secure  by  means  of  the 
‘  censorship.  But  whether  that  end,  which  is  sanctioned  by  a  po- 
‘  litical  right,  does  not  contradict  the  universal  rights  of  human 
‘  nature ;  whether  on  that  account  it  can  be  attained,  or  whether 
‘  the  means  employed,  namely,  the  censorship,  be  the  right  means, 

‘  — these  are  altogether  difl'erent  questions.  Man  has  an  original 

right  of  communicating  his  sentiments  ;  in  the  liberty  of  doing 
^  so  originates  all  improvement,  and  improvement  is  the  highest 

*  aim  of  the  species.  Let  but  a  state  interdict  such  communica- 
‘  tion,  and  improvement  is  stopped.  If  the  first  state  had  origi- 
‘  nally  possessed  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
‘  tercourse  of  its  citizens,  civilization  would  have  been  impossible : 

*  we  should  not  have  made,  as  yet,  a  single  step  towards  it.  But 
‘we  have  already  advanced  many  steps.  And  why?  Either 
‘  because  the  State  has  not  prevented  this  liberty  of  communica- 
‘  tion,  or  because  the  rights  of  man  have  triumphed  over  the 
‘  rights  of  State,  and,  by  means  of  revolutions,  have  destroyed 
‘  despotic  forms  of  government,  and  re-established  free. 

‘  Men  should  not  derive  right  from  mighty  but  might  from  right, 

*  Mere  power  has  just  as  much  right  to  authorize  infanticide  as 
‘  the  censorship.  Is  it,  indeed,  possible  that  a  censorship  com- 
‘  pletely  preventing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  generally,  that 
‘  any  police  system,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  possible  evils, 
‘  should  harmonize  so  well  with  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the 
‘  people  as  a  judicial  system,  the  object  of  which  is  to  punish  overt 
‘  acts  of  crime?  If  society  is  jealous  even  of  judicial  power,  how 
‘  much  more  jealous  must  she  be  of  a  power  which,  still  more 
‘  formidable  than  the  Fehmgericht,*  not  only  decides  in  secret, 
‘  but  even  before  the  facts.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  only 
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‘  piiarantoe  tor  the  upright  pertormance  of  duty  is — publicity. 

‘  The  censorship  re<|iiircs  at  least  as  sure  a  ^marautee,  yet  pul)- 
‘  licity  is  incompatihle  with  its  very  nature!  Its  duty  is  just  to 
‘  prevent  the  publication  of  certain  sentiments,  l^ut  now  how 
‘  can  the  censorship  he  exercised  without  caprice  and  injustice 
‘  creepinjt  in.^  Amidst  the  prodij^ious  variety  ot’  all  possible 
‘  thoughts  and  modes  of  expression,  it  can  never  find  a  sure  rule 

*  which  shall  determine  its  approbation  or  disapprobation.  We 
‘can  put  no  fixed  measure  into  the  hands  of  the  censor;  we  must 
‘  leave  the  sentence  entirely  to  him.  just  as  we  would  to  the  deci- 
‘  »ion  of  a  jury.  A  jury,  however,  is  controlled  by  the  |H‘ople  ; 

‘  but  who  is  to  control  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  censor? 

‘  \\  bile  }>ower  is  generally  subonlinate  to  lau\  a  severe  press- 
‘  law,  which  should  punish  every  offence  n*hni  fvUy  provri!^  seems 
‘  «piite  sufficient  for  securing  the  public  interests  ;  but  let  excessive 
‘  |M)wer  once  enslave  law  to  itself,  and  from  that  moment  will  it 
‘  establish  the  censorship.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  to 

*  do  so.  'flius  in  France,  the  monarchicid  censorship  was  merely 

*  supplanted  by  a  democratical  censorship,  'fhe  censorship  al- 
‘  ways  shifts  with  power,  no  matter  what  that  power  may  \h\ 

*  fhe  prime  advantage  which  accrues  from  the  entire  freedom 
‘  of  the  press,  is  the  disarming  of  the  impudnia'  of  the  press. 

*  'I'his  im|nidence  is  powerful  and  dangerous  only  in  proportion  as 

*  it  seems  to  imply  unusual  courage  and  daring.  It  loses  all  its 
‘  weight  the  moment  it  becomes  common.  England  has  demon- 
‘  strated  the  truth  of  this  long  ago.  fhere  they  look  upon  the 
‘  most  venemous  effusions  of  the  press  as  no  more  than  what  they 
‘  really  are, — the  impotent  attempts  (»f  a  discomfited  minority. 

‘  Mf.n  no  i.on(;kh  wonofr  at  it — that  is  the  secret  of  the 
‘  lilierty  of  the  press.  I'he  Mtlmss  that  is  seen  mrf/  day^  is  no 
‘  longer  considen'il  as  Mdmss^  but  merely  as  ivhat  is  seen  errry 
‘  day.  The  license  of  the  press  must  be  forbidden  if  it  should 
‘  have  the  charm  t>f  what  is  forbitlden.  A  licensed  offence  is  no 
‘  tdfence  at  all.  Many  hundred  lil)els  and  caricatures  were  pub- 
‘  lisheil  against  Pitt,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  his 
‘  great  fame.  Hut  with  us,  Kotzebue’s  ‘  Harlh,*  with  the  iron 
‘  front,  will  probably  be  the  subject  of  wonder  for  a  hundred 
‘  years  to  come ;  while,  in  Paris  or  London,  such  lampoons  ari' 
‘  forgotten  the  day  after  to-morrow.  M'ith  us,  one  individual 
‘  who  was  the  object  of  Kotzebue’s  ridicule  in  that  publication, 
‘  was  driven  mad  by  it ;  in  Paris  or  London  he  would  merely 
‘  have  laugheil  at  it.  'fhe  difference  consists  simply  in  nisfom, 

*  Certainly,  however,  there  is  no  better  metluKl  of  vanquishing 
‘  calumny,  hatred,  or  envy,  than  by  suffering  it  publicly  to  prosti- 
‘  tute  itself,-  to  baw  l  itself  hoarse. 

‘  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  sun  w  Inch  gradually  extracts 

*  from  the  |x>ison  which  is  exjxised  to  its  l>eams  all  its  virulence; 
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‘  while  it  was  shut  up  in  ilarkness,  it  retained  that  virulence, 

*  ready  to  exert  itself  as  oceasi<ut  otfered.  The  freedom  of  the 
‘  press  is  the  ojhmi  air,  in  which  those  vapours  are  di8|>ersed 
‘  which,  while  they  remained  pent  up  in  a  narrow  place,  retained 

*  their  destructive  power.  'Fhe  French  ministry  nave  certainly 
‘  acted  unwisely  in  conferring  upon  the  press,  which  had  already 
‘  be^un  to  render  itself  despicable  hy  its  insolence,  the  honours  of 

*  martyrdom.  ♦ 

‘  Hut  the  advantiiges  which  the  censorship  deprives  us  of  are 

*  less  tolerable  than  the  evils  it  inflicts.  That  it  sometimes  sup- 
‘  presses  truth  is  bad,  hut  it  is  still  worse  that  it  gives  encourage- 
‘  ment  to  falsehood  and  insipidity.  Without  doubt  it  has  contri- 
‘  buted  to  that  barren  and  fantastical  style  of  thought  which  Hies 

*  from  practical  life,  and  still  more  to  those  distorted  judgments 

*  which,  especially  in  political  literature,  are  universally  expressed. 
‘We  may  play  the  enthusiast  as  much  as  we  please,  esiwcially  if 

*  we  convey  our  thoughts  in  an  unintelligible  philosophical  Ian- 

*  guage ;  but  as  to  the  practical  application  of  our  tlieories  we 
‘  dare  not  think  of  it,  even  when  we  would.  Many  a  man  who 
‘  wiU  speak  the  truth,  designedly  veils  it  in  a  mist,  through 

*  which  an  ordinary  censor,  and  even  an  ordinary  public,  cannot 
‘  penetrate.  On  the  other  side,  our  practical  men  busy  them- 

*  selves  about  the  most  jejune  empirical  courses,  and  take  good 
‘  care  not  to  notice  the  better  theory,  while  they  palliate  their  in- 
^  dolence  on  political  considerations.  Lastly,  there  is  a  multitude 

*  of  authors,  who,  buried  in  the  arctic  circle  of  politics,  never  ar- 
‘  rive  at  more  than  a  crippled  growth ;  who,  without  being  |)er- 
‘  fidious,  still  are  not  honourable ;  who,  without  telling  lies,  still 
‘  do  not  venture  to  tell  the  truth ;  and,  in  pitiable  indecision,  are 
‘willing  to  please  at  the  same  time  both  the  censor  and  the  spirit 
‘  of  the  age.  'Fheir  element  is  emphatically,  inuipidity^  and,  in  a 
‘  time  like  the  present,  they  feel  (juite  at  home.  So  much  do 
‘  they  exhaust  themselves  in  invectives  against  the  censorship,  that 

*  it  is  almost  of  as  much  use  to  tlitm  as  to  the  ultras.  They  seat 
‘  themselves  wuth  cunning  airs  on  their  chairs,  and  give  out  their 
‘oracle;  enjoining,  with  finger  on  nose,  mysterious  silence  when 

*  any  important  truth  is  concerned  ;  rejecting  every  thing  of  the 
‘  least  importance  as  too  much,  and  embellishing  every  nonentity 
‘  into  a  matter  of  some  importance,  l^eople,  who,  in  a  time  of 
‘excitement,  would  not  open  their  mouth,  now  chatter  them- 
‘  selves  sick.  They  recover  themselves  from  their  long  silena*. 
‘They  do  not  disguise  that  they  write  somewhat  superficially; 


*  This  Nvjt^s  writtfii  jubt  before  Ute  Revolution  of  ItfUi!  Mcnzcls  ouiiiioii, 
therefore,  was  hut  t(M»  faithfully  verified  ;  and,  alait !  it  is  but  t'»o  IJkely  that 
it  will  he  \erified  aL^*in. — 'Pranklator. 
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‘  but  then  they  slily  wbi8|>er  in  vour  ear  that  they  do  it  -on  }mr- 
^  pone :  that  one  must  tread  softly;  that  we  must  let  but  a  little  be 
‘  understood  at  a  time; — in  the  background, — iheiv  it  is  that  much 

*  is  still  concealeil ! 

* . For  the  rest,  it  is  not  all  minds  that  will 

*  suffer  themselves  to  he  emasculated.  'I'he  censorship,  even  when 
‘  it  is  eoiijoined  with  the  j^rossest  tyranny,  eannot  stop  the  deep 
‘  breath  of  life — our  spiritual  respiration.  W  e  may  tie  a  bird 

*  fast  by  its  beak  and  break  its  winjr,  hut  it  will  still  live  and 
‘  breathe  through  the  open  hones. 

‘  I'ruth  is  not  utterly  lost,  even  though  w^e  may  not  be  able  to 
‘  stumble  upon  it  in  every  street.  It  roots  itself  the  faster  in  the 

*  mind  the  less  it  can  ()e  imparteil  and  the  less  one  can  exert 
‘  oneself  on  its  behalf.  A  nation  upon  which  a  eensorsinp  is 
‘  imposed,  is  already  siifheiently  advanced  in  cultivation  to  he 
‘cjipahle  of  thinhimj  what  it  dare  not  utter,  (Vrtain  it  is,  that 
‘any  more  ri^ortuis  restraints  on  the  press,  any  new  intellectual 
‘  interdicts,  if  indeed  they  shall  ever  he  introduced,  will  have  just 
‘as  little  effect  as  those  which  have  hitherto  been  employed. 

‘  riiere  is  hut  one  spell  which  can  hind  the  spirit.  It  is  called 
^Jreedom  and  riijht.  lie  who  forgets  this  spell  may  hind  men’s 
‘  minds  with  cords  and  fetters;  l>ut  he  will  not  eJfeetuaUy  hxwA 
‘them.  He  may  bury  them  alive  and  heap  lime  upon  them  the 
‘  whole  year  loiiiif,  hut  sudtlenly  they  will  rise  a^ain  in  triumph 
‘  <»ver  the  jrrave,  and  mock  at  it.  It  often  happens,  however, 

‘  that  in  place  of  the  ^oml  spirits  which  men  have  expelled,  the 
‘  evil  enter  uninvited.  He  who  will  not  make  peace  with  the 
‘  former,  must  often,  against  his  will,  wa^^e  war  with  the  latter  ; 

*  and  they  in  terrible  wrath  destroy  the  exorcists.  The  pure  and 
‘  temperate  air  of  freedom  is  universilly  healthy,  and  the  true 
‘  element  of  peace  and  order.  It  is  only  the  oppressive  sultriness 
‘of  the  censorship  which  produces  those  popular  tempests  which 
‘  are  ushered  in  with  blasting  thumlers.  W’e  often  hajfja^le  with 
‘  moilerate  I)ih  trinaires  about  a  single  ^niin,  wdiere  anarchists 
‘some  time  after  measure  it  out  by  bushels. — Since  men  must  be 
‘  addrevseci,  let  care  be  taken  who  is  the  speaker;  lest,  while 
‘  the  one  party  is  silent,  another  should  be^in  whose  talk  is  like 
‘the  nmriniij  of  lions  or  the  rapn^  of  the  ocean.  Why  did 
‘'rartpiinius  permit  the  six  Inioks  of  the  Sybil  to  be  burnt  ?  In 
*thetn  goo<l  fortune  was  announced.  I'hcre  remained  to  him 
‘  only  the  three  hist,  which  prophesied  nothintr  but  misfortune. 

‘  'Vhat  the  Cierman  people  can  think  in  spite  of  the  censorship, 
‘  it  has  pnwed ;  and  it  has  lonjj^  since  been  ap|>arent  that  what  it 
^thinks  it  will  also  say.  In  the  year  IS31,  it  is  well  knowui  that 
‘  the  press  ti>ok  a  vigorous  flight. 

‘  Kven  in  the  absence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  even  while 

*  chafing  in  the  strait  fetters  of  the  censorship,  public  spirit  in 
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*  the  present  crisis  of  Kurope  has  uperuteti  iiio&t  beiiehciaUy  on  our 
‘  literature,  l.et  any  man  reail  with  iin|mrtial  eyes  the  numerous 

*  and  continually  increiisin^  politii^lJournaK  and  he  must  confess 
‘  that,  Ixitliinthe  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  them,  and  thespirit 
‘  in  which  they  are  discussed,  these  journals  are  most  advantageously 
‘  distinguished  from  those  of  an  earlier  perital.  Let  any  man  com- 
‘  pare  the  spirit  of  our  present  political  journalism  with  that  which 
‘nrevailed  from  1813  to  18 li),  and  he  must  acknowledge  that  we 
‘  have  come  hack  from  the  reveries  and  extravagancies  of  that 
^  period ;  and  that  w'e  are  now  no  longer  husieil  about  empty 
‘  theories  and  romantic  fantasies,  but  about  the  results  of  experience; 
‘  about  positive  rights,  and  well-<lefined*local  necessities.  Let  him 
‘  survey  the  vast  number  of  thoroughly  practical  luid  well-written  ar- 

*  tides  vi'hich  daily  appear  in  the  different  (ierinan  papers,  and  he 
‘  cannot  disguise  from  himself  that  political  culture  has  already 
‘  deeply  penetrated  the  niciss  of  the  people ;  that  it  no  longer 
‘dwells  with  cerUiin  Coryphwuses  of  literature,  many  of  whom 
‘  must  draw  back  in  shame  before  the  public  spirit  of  the  people/  ^ 


Art.  X.  I)iv  Li'ltrr  von  dvr  Sund  '^  und  vom  \  ergohnir ,  oder  die 
wahrc  WriUv  des  ZH'viflers  von  A.  I'holuck  viirte  Aujiage.  Ilain- 
hurg :  UKf2.  [^77*r  Dovtrinv  convvrniny  Sin  and  thv  l*ropiliaturt 
6rc.  By  .A.  I'lioi.ia  K.  Fourth  Kditiou.  Ibiiidmrg: 

M  ECTOUI  itrfu’i'olo  SaluUm,  It  may  bt*  in  tlu*  memory  of 

•  ^  some  of  our  courteous  readers,  that  in  the  notice  which  we 
gave  of  Mr.  Hyland’s  excellent  translation  of  the  above  work  in 
our  March  number,  some  regret  was  expressed  that  an  author  of 
such  distinguished  reputation  and  influence  as  Dr.  Tholuck  should 
permit  certain  represenlations,  with  which  he  had  expressed  himself 
dissatisfied,  and  which  we  could  not  read  with  unconcurn,  to  remain 
unaltered  in  three  successive  editions.  Circumstances  have  since 
brought  to  our  knowledge,  what,  perhaps,  justice  requires  that  we 
should  mention  here — some  explanations  of  Dr.  1  holuck  himself 
upon  the  subject.  In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Hyland’s  translation,  we 
were  indebted  to  a  learned  friend  for  the  use  of  the  third  edition 
of  the  original  work :  our  own,  which  is  the  fourth  edition,  not 
being,  at  that  time,  in  this  country.  M  e  now*  extract  from  it  the 
preface  tlien  just  published,  and  which  contains  the  explanations 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

‘  To  not  a  few  persons  has  the  present  work,  under  the  divine 
‘  blessing,  been  rendered  serviceable,  in  first  conducting  them  into 

*  that  inward  sanctuary  of  experimental  truth,  which  is  laid  open 
‘  unto  all  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  (Jod.  As  the  produc- 

*  lion  of  a  period  when  its  author  strove  to  satisfy  his  new-born 

•  vouthfnl  thirst  at  that  fountain  of  lioliness  which,  after  a  boy- 
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*  hofni  too  early  ahniuloiied,  through  parental  inHuence  anil  e\- 

*  ample,  to  a  cheerless  scepticism,  was  revealed  to  him  by  faith  . 

*  in  the  Hedeemer,  it  is  of  the  excellence  and  fulness  of  the  be- 

*  liever’s  hidden  life  that  his  ^ushin^  heart  here  pours  forth  its 
‘  feelings.  1'he  palace  of  truth,  however,  is  accessible  tlirou^h 

*  more  than  one  portal  ;  and  that  vi<;orous,  sanpiine,  exid)erant 
‘  life,  which  unfolds  itself  in  a  youthful  soul  entering  into  the 
‘  sanctuary  of  the  (Mirislian  faith  after  the  hard  conflicts  of  early 
‘  doubt,  is  not  alike  intelligible  to  all.  rins  book  has, •therefore, 

*  found  friends  and  favour  chietly  amongst  the  young,  and  of  them, 

‘  those  have  most  valued  it  wliose  breasts  have  been  expanded, 

‘  without  being  satisfied,  by  the  aspirations  *of  a  poetic  tern- 
‘  perament.  For  their  sakes  let  the  work  remain  what  it  is. 

‘  I'or^  a  loi\g  time,  however,  I  have  wished  to  serve  again  the 
‘  office  of  a  guide  upon  the  self-same  road,  only  commencing  the 
‘  journey  from  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  developing  more  pro- 

*  mineiuly,  and  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  necessities  of*  the 

*  present  times,  the  historical  evidences  of  the  ('hristian  faith. 

‘  \Vas  the  truth  of  (dnistianity  formerly  confirmed,  chiefly  on  the 
‘  evidence  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  or  from  such  historical 

*  sources,  in  opposiiion  to  which  l.essing  called  for  the  evidence 

*  of  *  rnr.  sriiiir  am>  or  i*o\vr.u,'  the  question  turns  at  pre- 
‘  sent  principallv  on  internal  evidence ;  and  if,  in  one  respect, 

*  the  ('hristian  slundd  rejoice  at  this,  as  an  evident  approximation 
‘  to  tlie  acknowledgment  of  the  inwardness  of  real  religion,  he 

*  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  that  such  endeavours, 

‘  when  exclusive,  oOen  evaporate  in  metapliysical  subtleties,  and 
‘  must  desire  that  the  historical  evidences  also  should  receive  their 
‘  due  attention. 

‘  Shovdd  leisure,  therefore,  be  granted  me,  and  should  the  ser- 
‘  vice  Ix'  undertaken  hy  no  one  better  ipialibeil  to  do  it  justice, 

‘  I  feel  consitlerahle  inclination  to  publish,  on  some  future  day, 

*  a  companion  to  the  present  work,  in  which  the  truth  of  Chris- 
‘  tianity  shall  l>e  demonstrated  on  its  historical  side.  Hy  this 

*  means  much  which  is  here  hut  partially  exhibited  will  receive 
‘  more  adequate  treatment,  and  l>e  set  forth  in  its  appropriate 
‘  iTlations.' 

Though  this  explanation  does  not  ex.rctly  satisfy  our  objections, 
w  Inch  applied  princij^ally  to  the  mistakes  into  which  our  author 
ap|>eared  to  have  fallen,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  reason  in 
mattei*s  of  faith,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does,  in  some  degree,  ac¬ 
count  for  the  im.alten^d  publication  of  the  work,  and  let  us  into 
the  reasons  of  that  exclusive  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treateil.  Dr.  Tholuck  is  not  the  Hrsl  distinguished  theological 
writer  who  has  reason  to  acknowledge  that  his  first  survey  of  the 
held  of  Christian  evidence  was  too  limited  and  pariidl.  Two 
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eminent  instances  have  been  rurnishcii  in  our  own  nation  by  l)r. 
C  halmers  anil  Mr.  Thomas  Krskine,  the  fiuiner  of  whom  has 
handsomely  admitted  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  his  earlier 
views.  That  Dr.  'rholuck  also  has  fulfilled  the  pledge  which  he 
hail  given  in  the  preceding  piefaiv  is  a  fact  alike  honourable  to 
himself,  and  interesting  to  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion.  A 
vehement  attack  upon  the  cn^lihility  of  the  gos|Hds,  pulnished  in 
180.5,  18.0(),  by  Dr.  Strauss,  of  'riihingen,  has  called  him  again 
into  the  field,  and  in  his  answer  to  that  work  he  has  entered 
deeply  into  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity.  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  entitled,  ‘  Dir  iMluuhtviirdiifkvit  dt  r  tratujti invite h  (ies^ 
‘  vhi('htt\'  &c. — ‘  The  credibility  of  the  (lospel  historVt  with  a 
‘  review  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss,  represented  to  theological 
‘and  ndn-theological  readers,  by  Dr.  A. 'rholiick.  Hamburg: 
‘  1S07.  pp.  4<>4.’  We  hope  to  jnesent  our  readers  with  an 
analysis  of  both  works  in  the  course  of  our  next  volume. 


Art.  XI.  Vast  oral  Appeals  OH  Vonvvrsioti.  Jty  the  itev  (\  Stovkl. 
l‘2nio.  London  :  .Tackson  i\  Walford. 

K  kno\v  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  excellent  object  of  the 
"  ^  writer  of  this  little  volume,  or  the  deep  piety  with  which  it  is 
imbued.  They  are  Ih^th  highly  creditable  to  the  Author  its  a  (*hristian 
minister,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  sustain  the  same  inu 
portant  character  in  the  church  of  ('hrist.  It  is  of  the  first  imixirtance 
that  those  who  are  ‘  Iteanrs  of  the  word  and  not  iIikts  of  it,*  Miiould  be 
faithfully  udinoiiished  of  their  danger,  and  of  the  wide  difference  that 
there  is  In^tween  the  mere  apiKoiduges  to  the  Ark  and  those*  who 
occupy  its  sacred  enclosure,  'rids  h;is  lH*en  done  by  Mr.  Stovel  with 
fidelity  and  force,  llis  volume  displays  an  intimate  acijuaintance  with 
the  workings  of  the  human  odnd  and  the  operation  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciple.  and  cannot  be  attentively  jierused  without  lK*nefit.  We  cordially 
recommend  it  to  the  immediate  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  XII.  77/c  AHtii^uitivs  oj  ilrcvcr.  Hy  John  Futtkk,  I).  I). 

With  Notes,  i\c.  Hv.Iamks  Boyo,  LL.D.  London:  Tegg. 

work  is  too  well  known  to  rwjuire  any  comment,  and  we  shall 
■  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  stuteinent  of  the  distiiu 
iTuishing  features  of  the  present  edition.  ^luch  additional  matter  has 
i»een  intriKluced,  numerous  plans  and  illustrations  liave  l)een  borrowed 
from  works  of  distinguished  merit,  the  authorities  have  been  verified 
\ry  a  reference  to  the  best  editions  of  the  classics,  tlie  indicia  have  Wn 
enlarged,  ‘  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  original  have  lH*en  reduceil,  by 
‘  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  and  by  the  omission  or  curtailment  of  the 
*  (jiiotations  with  which  they  were  overloaded,  to  one  cheap  and  port- 
‘  able  volume.’  In  its  present  form  the  work  can  scarci'ly  fail  to  Ik 
adopted  as  a  scluMjl-b(M)k  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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An.  Mil.  MTKRAHY  INTKLLIGENCE. 

I  nr.  Minr  i  M.—  Tbc  jiuMir  are  adiuitted  to  the  Hritiah  Muaeum  on 

l^londava,  Wedneadnya,  hiuI  Fridays,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  fnun  the 
7th  of  i^ept.  to  the  lat  of  .May  ;  and  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  aeren,  from  the 
7th  of  May  to  the  lat  of  Sept.  IVraona  apnlyinf;  for  the  pur)>o.Heof  study  nr  research 
a^e  admilteil  to  the  reading  n  onia  every  day,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  sftrrno<»n,  l»elween  the  7th  of  Sept,  and  the  tat  of  May  ;  and  until  seven 
in  the  ereniii);,  hetwwii  the  7th  of  May  and  the  lat  of  Sept.  Ariists  are  admitted 
toatiidr  in  the  galleries  of  sculpture  every  day,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  four, 
escept  Saturtlay.  Th*  Museum  ia  closed  between  the  lat  and  7th  of  Sept.,  and  on 
Ash  XVetlneaday,  (iootl  Friday,  and  Christroas-day,  and  also  on  any  special  fast  or 
thankagtviiig  davs  ordered  hv  authotity.  The  number  of  persona  admitted  to  view 
the  Hntiah  Museum  was,  in  tH3l,  99, 9t?  ;  in  18.^6,  383,157.  The  number  of  visits 
made  to  the  leading  rotmia,  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research,  was  shout  1,9.^0  in 
IRIO  ;  ()?,36t>  in  183<).  Hy  artists  and  students  to  the  galleries  of  sculpture,  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  49.38  in  1H.i1  ;  7,03l  in  1836.  I’othe  print  n>om,  almut  4,400 
in  183V  ;  f,9l6  in  1836. 

I'aiMiNo. — In  the  course  of  the  year  1836  there  have  been  printed  (>6,32  works 
in  il^stis,  written  in  French,  F.nglish,  (Jemian,  (ireek,  l.atin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
IVrtugnese,  Polish,  \c.,  hesiiles  ll.'j-l  works  of  engnivings  and  Iitho,imphs. 

.\  Husl  ot  the  Kev.  U.  Hall  has  been  executed  hy  Mr.  (Ihnrles  llrnnwhite,  younger 
son  of  Mr.  U.  C.  Ilranwhite.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall’s  most  intimate  friends  in 
llristol,  the  artist  has  succeeded  admirahly,  and  pnnliiceil  hv  fur  the  most  correct 
and  chsracti  ristic  likeness  of  .Mr.  Hall  which  has  yet  ap|>enred.  It  may  he  seen  at 
Mr.  hall’s,  the  publisher  of  this  Ueview  ,  through  wliom  also  casts  may  he  ob¬ 
tained. 

Prcprrriutj  for  l^tthlication, 

A  Volume  is  about  to  appeal  hy  H.  Wu.mov  Iloaios,  halt.,  (iovemor  of  Ceylon, 
iitider  the  title  of  Letters  of  the  Dead;  to  which  Notes  and  an  Appendix  will  he 
added  by  the  Fditor.  Among  the  corres|>ondent.H  are  the  names  of  lx)rd  (irenville, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  hishop  Heher,  Mr.  Msithua,  Mr.  Simond  of  Cieneva,  and  other 
eminently  distinguished  persona. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  .\nglo-Saxon  Language,  with  Kxplanationa  in  F.nglish  and 
Latin,  and  copious  F'.nglish  and  Latin  Indexes,  serving  as  a  Dictionary  F'.nglish  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  ^as  of  Latin  and  .4nglo-Ssxon.  1  he  Preface  contains  essays 
on  ihe  origin  and  connexion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  other  (iermanic  tongues,  a 
Map  of  I.anguages,  and  the  essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  hy  the  Hev. 
Dr.  hoswortn. 

\  small  and  cheap  edition  w'ill  he  published  at  the  same  time,  containing  only 
the  Anglo-Suxon  Dictionary,  and  the  Indexes. 

\  New  Kdition  of  the  Summsrv  of  the  Principles  and  History  of  Popery.  To 
which  w  ill  he  prt  fixed  remarks  on  so  much  of  the  Iste  Dr.  Milner’s  end  of  Religious 
Controversy  sa  relates  to  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  on  Dr.  Wiseman’s  Lectures  on 
the  Real  Presence,  hy  .lohn  hirt. 

Notes  Abroad,  and  Rh8p«odie8  at  Home.  By  a  Veteran  1’raveller.  With 
F.ngravings. 

Just  i^nhinhed. 

Fngland  umler  Seven  Administiatio!  s.  By  Albany  Fonblanque,  F.8q.  3  voU. 
1  Vmo. 

SiKiety  in  America.  Ry  Harriet  Martineau.  3  vols  IVmo. 

Dpiniona  of  lx>rd  Brougham  i-n  Politics,  Theology,  Law,  Science,  Kducadon,  Ate. 
Dr,  Adam  Clarke’s  Works,  vol.  \.  Detached  Pieces. 

Ihe  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  in  its  Physical,  Intcllectusl,  and  Moral 
Relations,  hv  Henry  M'Cormac,  M.D. 

Primitive  Christisnity  illustrated  in  Thirty  Sermons.  By  W.  Jones. 

The  Vnion  of  the  Ho\v  Spirit  and  the  Church  in  the  Conversioa  of  the  World, 
hv  Thomoa  \V.  Jenkyn. 

Spsrtacus  ;  or  the  Roman  Gladiator.  .4  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Jncoh 
Jones,  F-sq. 
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